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LIBERAL ELECTION ADDRESSES, 


the past few days some important members of the 
W\ Liberal party have delivered speeches in preparation for 


the general election. Sir RounpeLt Pater has carefully de- 
fined his subtle and limited objection to Mr. GLapsTonr’s policy, 
dismppointing any expectation which may have been formed 

the Conservative party of reclaiming an eminent proselyte. 
Of the most familiar objections to the destruction of the 
Irish Establishment Sir Pater speaks with the 
contempt which might be expected from a lawyer who is also 
a statesman, ‘The Quren’s Coronation Oath, the Act of 
Union, and the other scarecrows and bugbears which are 
urayed in the defence of a doomed institution can only excite 
in a thoughtful mind scornful irritation. Of the supposed 
violation of the Royal supremacy Sir RounpELt PaLmer can 
sarcely speak with patience, well knowing that, with or 
without an Established Church, the QurEEN remains over all 

ps and in all causes supreme. It seems that he would 
not hesitate to appropriate surplus revenues to other reli- 
gious purposes; but, as the Roman Catholic clergy refuse to 
accept endowment, he concludes that it is useless to take 
away money which is wanted by its present holders, and 
not wanted elsewhere. It might be urged on the other 


side that the Church revenues are not merely wasted, but 
= opry | applied, and that it would be better to throw the 


value of the property into the sea than to retain it at the cost 
of rendering the English connexion unpopular; yet the real 
objection to Sir RounpELL Patmer’s doctrine is rather that it 
is irrelevant than that it is indefensible. When a case is ready 
for trial it is useless to suggest that the issue might have been 
differently framed. ‘The Liberal party has, under the guidance 
of Mr. GLapstone, resolved to abolish both establishment and 
endowment ; and unless the Conservatives can win the general 
election, the change will undoubtedly be made. Sir RounDELL 
Patwer’s middle course will not be taken into consideration, 
id therefore it is worthless, except so far as it may satisfy 
his own conscientious scruples. A vote against Mr. Guap- 
soz, by whatever reasons it may be defended, is a vote for 
Mr. Disrart1; and when a new Government is formed it 
will be a cause for regret if the most competent candidate for 
the woolsack is precluded from taking office by his preference 
for a political course which he must follow alone. ‘The speech at 
ond would have been seasonable if the leader of the Libe- 

tal party had been discussing a policy to be afterwards adopted ; 
but at the hustings it is necessary to decide between the defi- 
ute proposals of contending parties. It may be added, that a 
eme which is to be carried by popular support must not 
be too refined for ordinary comprehension. Disestablishment 
without disendowment wou!d produce no visible or sensible 
a although in contemplation of law the condition of the 
urch would be fundamentally altered. Three or four 
¢ss prelates would cease to sit on the right hand of the 

< \CELLOR, “= the Ecclesiastical Courts would no 
exercise compulsory jurisdiction ; but in ever ish 

4 Protestant incumbent still receive the tithe’ rent- 
e and the Roman Catholic clergy would be wholly 
titoe © to perceive that the position of their envied compe- 
ion Was in any way affected. Morpecat clothed in sump- 
Us raiment would still provoke the jealousy of the Romish 

ne J% although the crier no longer proclaimed that the 


dag allotted to the Church which the Queen delighted 


none CHILDERS, who is exempt from all suspicion of political 


ormity, expressed at Pontefract opinions which in 
but little from Sir Rounpet re- 
end % mutting that a Church habituated to rely on 


would feel embarrassment in becoming a volun- 


tary body, Mr. Cmitpers proposes to give every facility for a 
gradual change of position. The protection of life interests 
will of itself delay for an entire generation the complete 
expropriation of the Protestant Church, and it would not be 
impossible to devise a plan for diminishing the anomalies 
which must, under any circumstances, result from disen- 
dowment. If no precaution is taken, parishes containing 
numerous Protestants may be vacated at once, while sinecure 
incumbencies in the Southern and Western counties may 
linger on for forty or fifty years. A well-adjusted system 
of promotion might probably diminish the inconvenience, 
although the difficulties suggested by the Lorp CuanceLLor 
in his speech in the House of Lords cannot be altogether 
overcome. Relying on his colonial experience, Mr. CuiLpErs 
looks forward cheerfully to the prospects of the English Church 
in Ireland when it will depend wholly on the liberality of its 
members. Less sanguine observers, remembering the scanty 
provision made by the Scotch Episcopalians for their clergy, 
may perhaps doubt whether Irish landlords will long continue 
to pay for ministrations which have hitherto cost them 
nothing. Where the chief landowner and his family constitute 
the whole Protestant congregation of a parish, it is for him to 
decide whether he is able and willing to maintain a spiritual 
adviser. As Sir RounpELt Patmer truly says, the Church, or 
rather the squire, wants the endowment; but his need is not - 
sufficiently urgent to burden the conscience of the State. The 
incidental question of compensating owners of advowsons for 
the loss of their pro was raised at a meeting of the elec- 
tors of North-West Lancashire, at the conclusion of Lord 
Harrtineton’s speech. The Duke of Devonsuire’s vast pos- 
sessions include the patronage of many livings; and Lord 
Hartineton frankly declared that compensation was due, 
although he hinted that his own family would apply the pro- 
ceeds to ecclesiastical purposes. It would be unreasonable to 
demand a similar sacrifice from private gentlemen who may 
own advowsons. A man who has purchased the patronage of 
a living as a provision for a son ought not to be subjected to 
confiscation, although it seems at first sight a misapplication 
of Church revenues to expend a part in the purchase of the 
right to assign livings to qualified incumbents. In abolishing 
the Irish Church, Parliament will enjoy the exceptional advan- 
tage of having to find employment for superfluous funds, 
instead of contriving, as in other reforms, to raise money for 
specific objects. 

Both Lord Harrineton and Mr. Cuitpers dwelt at length 
on the increase of the public expenditure since the resigna- 
tion of Lord RussEtu’s Government; and Lord Hartinaton 
insisted that out of an excess of three millions, of which 
twelve hundred thousand pounds are attributable to the War 
Department, only half a million had been spent upon men 
and armaments. Mr. Cui_pers, who has paid much attention 
to finance, was still more confident in his denunciation of the 
extravagance of the present Government. Perfect candour 
is not to be expected of a candidate, and therefore Mr. 
CuiLpers may be excused for contrasting Mr. GLapstonr’s 
surpluses with the trifling deficits exhibited by Mr. Disrar.i 
and Mr. Hunt. Neither Mr. Giapstone nor Mr. CuiLpers 
himself could have escaped the effects of the commercial 
stagnation which has lasted from 1866 to 1868; nor can 
it be denied that, in two successive years at the beginning 
of Lord Patmerston’s administration, Mr. GLADSTONE met 
the House of Commons with a large deficiency of revenue 
as compared with expenditure; but, on the whole, it is 
probable that a Government directed by the first living 
financier would be more frugal or more fortunate than a 
Ministry of fiscal amateurs. In the course of his spirited 
address, Lord Hartineton boldly grappled with the claims of 
the Government to public confidence on the ground of Lord 
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Srantey’s foreign policy. It is not undesirable that every 
reputation should be reduced by criticism to its just dimen- 
sions. Lord Srantey’s merits, though considerable, have 
been exaggerated by his colleagues and political allies; and 
an opponent, disputing the sufirages of a constituency with 
a member of Lord Dersy’s family, may fairly refer to the 
undignified repudiation of the Luxemburg guarantee. Lord 
Srantey has made no other mistake, and, at a time when 
activity was undesirable or impracticable, he has, with the 
general approval of the country, let well alone. It is almost 
a pity that there are not three seats in North-West Lanca- 
shire, for Lord Harrineron’s abilities promise to excuse his 
premature promotion, and Colonel Witson Parren has long 
possessed the esteem of the House of Commons. Mr. STan.ey, 
although he represents the Conservative party in the county, has 
made a speech against purchase in the army ; and he has plainly 
intimated his opinion that the Irish Establishment ought to 
be abolished, In Lancashire the struggle between the great 
houses of Srantey and Cavenpisu will excite at least as strong 
an interest as the prospects of the Irish Church. It is fortu- 
nate that the days are past in which powerful families spent 
forty or fifty thousand pounds in an election contest. Another 
candidate, sprung from a well-known race, is seeking, at the 
other end of England, to represent Liberal principles and 
the property of the Duke of Beprorp.. Lord Ampertry has 
rapidly improved since his early experiments in the arts of 
canvassing and speaking. His first speech to the electors of 
North Devon was vigorous and clear, and it possessed the 
unusual merit of evident sincerity. In maturer years Lord 
AmBERLEY will probably emancipate himself from the certainty 
which now adorns his opinions on things in general; but the 
confidence of youth, even when it is tinged with pedantry, 
is more available on the hustings than the doubts of riper 
intellect. It is now the turn of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment to answer the arguments of their active and voluble 
opponents, 


THE DUKE OF ABERCORN AT DERRY, 


E shall best describe the impression which the Duke of 

Axsercorn’s speech at Derry makes on the reader by 
saying that if he had taken orders he would certainly have 
been made a Bishop. There is something about it which 
irresistibly reminds one of an Episcopal charge. ‘The Lonro- 
Lieutenant maunders about the state of Ireland just as an 
average Bishop maunders about the state of his dioccse. 
The one talks of so many new churches built here and so 
many restored there, so many parishes which have three 
services on Sundays instead of two, and so many more which 
have prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays besides; the other 
talks of so many more acres laid down in this crop and 
so many less in that, assures his hearers that the decrease in 
cattle during the last year does not surprise him, but owns 
himself puzzled at the statistics of pigs. All this, it may be 
said, was very appropriate at the dinner of an Agricultural 
Show, and if the Duke of Axsercorn had confined himself to 
this class of subjects no one would have wished to criticize 
his remarks. But a high functionary of State has no right to 
treat one small part of a great subject as though it were the 
whole, and to draw very general conclusions from extremely 
particular premisses. The Duke of Abercorn was not bound to 
express any opinion on the state of Ireland, but when of his own 
free will he undertakes to express one, it should not be to the 
effect that Ireland would be in all respects what her friends 


“men of all parties and all creeds upon the case will render su¢h 

cases rarer, if not impossible, hereafter.” So that, after all 
come back to turnips as the one real speck on the poh. 
blue of the Irish horizon. Now, without being either mo ~ 
cr desponding, we may protest against this method of handlin 
the subject. The only excuse to be made for it is that, ag’ 
Trishman is naturally unwilling to be outdone in ievelad 
audacity, the Prime Munisrer’s speech at the Mansion Hous 
has put the Lorp-Lizutenant on his mettle. With his 
opportunities he is bound to see more of Ireland than other 
people, and he has certainly discharged his duty in the pre. 
sent instance. 

We suppose the Duke of Abercorn has some m 
known to ordinary men, of making himself’ believe what he is 
saying, at all events at the moment when he is saying it, This 
is so necessary @ provision in the case of a Tory Minister in Ire. 
land, that we cannot even conceive of his taking office withoy 
the consciousness of possessing it. But to those who read his 
speech without having had recourse to this political dinner pi 
it seems quite impossible that the statements contained in it cay 
be seriously intended for acceptance. The Duke of Axeroogy 
treated his hearers as Eastern conjurors treat the boy wh 
looks at the drop of ink in his hand. He told them what 
were to see, and, it being after dinner, they were per! 
able tosee it, It may be taken for granted, however, that 
the vision had faded before the next morning. We doubt 
whether the Duke of A»vercorn himself, except after dinner 
could describe Ireland as “‘in a state of the greatest repose,” 
and “the seditious disturbances and disloyal feelings of the 
“ Fenian conspiracy ialling away, while a growing spirit of 
“yespect for the law, and an inclination to habits of peace 
“ and order, are taking their place.” What evidence is there,t 
begin with, that Fenianism is either dead or dying? ‘The agity. 
tion always consisted of two distinct elements—an external 
and an internal; and by suspending the ordinary safeguards 
of freedom, and putting Ireland into something like a state 
of siege, we have for the time scotched the former. But itis 
premature, to say the least, to assume that we have done more 
than scotch it. The American Fenians have found Ireland 
too hot to hold them, and accordingly they have gone back to 
the United States. But this is a very different thing from 
Ireland being too cold to give them any encouragement, and 
before we assume that the two are identical, we must restore 
the Habeas Corpus. If, six months after that is done, the 
American emissaries are still on the other side of the Atlantic, 
we shall begin to believe in a Tory Administration. Till 
then we shall retain our conviction that if there were no 
sedition smouldering at home it would not be so very neces 
sary to keep sedition-mongers abroad. ‘That an ordinarily 
energetic Government could achieve this latter purpose 
was never doubtful. If a police is sharp enough it cm 
always draw a mechanical cordon round an island. Whit 
is not equally clear to our apprehension is what is t 
follow when the cordon is removed, since we suppose 
that even an Orangeman would admit that there may 
be diflicuities in making it permanent. As to the in 
ternal clement of Fenianism, there are no data upon which 
tofoundan opinion, A mine full of fire-damp may be described 
as “in a state of the greatest repose ” so long as no one takes 
a candle into it; and if you have made up your mind nevet 
to work the mine again, no exception need be taken to this 
version of the facts. The Irish policy of the Governments 
an exact illustration of this principle. They leave all the 
materials of Fenianism untouched, prevent any one gollg 
near them whom they think likely to have matches m 
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wish to see her, if only there were a few more turnips. Yet 
this is exactly the conviction which would be engendered by 
the speech in the mind of any one who accepted it as a genuine | 
view of Irish affairs. Every other drawback—and the Duke | 
of ABERCORN admits that there are some others—is so happily | 
neutralized by an attendant blessing, that it really amounts to 
nothing. ‘There is a slight increase this year over last in the 
number of persons receiving poor relief, but, as the Irish 
peasant “ is undoubtedly better off now than he was in former 
** years,” it must be supposed that this increase is attributable 
to individual eccentricity. Emigration is an evil—we beg 
the Duke of Axnercorn’s pardon—a “ hemorrhage,” to be 
healed by the “styptic” of improved houses and better 
wages; but then itisan evil caused, not by increased poverty, 
but by “the spread of education and intelligence, and the 
“ better communication effected by railways with the outward 
“* world,” and so can only be regarded asa lesser form of 
good. An outrage “ has occurred in a locality in Tipperary not 
“ altogether without a sanguinary shade,” but even this has 
been a blessing in disguise, since “the verdict which has been 
most unmistakeably pronounced by honest and right-minded | 


pocket, and then call upon us to mark the diminution oi 


| “* seditious disturbances and disloyal feelings.” We prefer to 


suspend our asseut until the mine has been reopened, Wi 
out any resulting explosion. 


Upon the value of the outrage in Tipperary as an index to 
the state of Ireland, there is no need to repeat what we 
last week. 'The optimists who say that it is altogether an & 
ceptional occurrence have wholly failed to show in wa fn 
exceptional character consists. Mr. ScuLLy 18 
the only harsh landlord in Ireland, nor are the Ballycohey 
farmers the only tenantry who dislike being evicted. 
two elements are to be found more or less throughout ro: 
and what is there to prevent a similar collision between 
in other counties as well as in Tipperary? Of pare 
outbreaks do not happen every day, and in that sense a 
word they are exceptional. But it would be a aa pons 
to the purpose to argue that an “ exceptional bat a er 
does not imply a state of war. The Duke of Ave e 
quite right in saying that “the first duty impen™ 
“demanded of us is a full and complete 
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wof the law.” But when this duty has been discharged, 
and We sit down to consider what is the law which has 
ben vindicated, it would be pleasant to feel rather more 
soured than We do that the need for such a vindication is as 
as the Duke of ABERcorN makes out. The illustra- 
tion which he himself gives of his meaning might be reassur- 
if it were only pertinent. He argues that “we can no 
fhe assume a generally unsound state of the country from 
«these isolated occurrences than we could argue from any 
& evidence confined to one small street of a town as to the 
«health of the whole metropolis.” But then this is to take 
ted that in the present case the evidence is “ con- 
«fned to one small street.” If it is not—ii, that is to say, 
predisposing causes of disease exist in other streets as well— 
the fact that cholera has only appeared in one of them is 
but a moderate consolation. If the Duke of ABERcoRN can 
chow that the relation in which Mr. ScuLLy stood to his 
tenants differed in all its essential characteristics from that 
in which other landlords stand to their tenants, then no doubt 
he will be justified in saying, not that the law of landlord 
and tenant in Ireland is satisfactory, but that the Tipperary 
outrage supplies no additional evidence as to whether it is 
stisfactory or not. But then he must have some better 
reason for drawing such distinction than the facts that Mr. 
Scuuty was wrongheaded, and that his tenants clung passion- 
ately to the soil. A law which requires, in order to its suc- 
cessful working, landlords who are entirely unselfish, and 
tenants who are content to be as strangers and pilgrims upon 
the earth, is only adapted to a perfectly sanctified population. 
We fear that Irishmen, notwithstanding the blessing ofa Pro- 
tetant Establishment, have hardly yet attained to this holy 
and happy state. 


THE POLISH MEETING AT RAPPERSCHWYL. 


ye Polish meeting held at Rapperschwy] to commemorate 
the hundredth anniversary of the Confederation of Bar 
seems not to have been largely attended. Few Germans are 
friendly to the Polish cause, and judicious Frenchmen 
scarcely think that the dignity of their country is promoted 
by barren professions of sympathy for a cause to which no 
' active support is rendered. An American gentleman holding 
a consulate in Switzerland assured the meeting that his 
fellow-citizens were misunderstood when it was supposed 
that they cherished the special predilections for Russia which 
they are never wearied of proclaiming. ‘The statement, 
though it was suggested by the occasion and place, was 
pethaps not wholly unfounded, for the vociferous professions 
@f fmendship for Russia which are constantly repeated in 
Congress and elsewhere are, for the most part, only con- 
tivances for talking at England. ‘The enlightened diplo- 
matis; who represents the United States at St. Petersburg 
not long since publicly dilated on the natural alliance 
en two great Empires which are equally anxious to 
extend their dominions, and equally hostile to free-trade ; 
but few non-official Americans would deem themselves 
Precuded by their Russian enthusiasm from expressing 
good-will to Poland. England, which with France habitu- 
ally regrets the destruction of Polish independence, was not 
Tepresented at the Rapperschwyl meeting. After so many 
abortive insurrections, it is diflicult to cherish hopes of the 
Mstoration of Poland; and speeches which may possibly 
eheourage hopeless attempts at rebellion are neither wise 
Ror generous. The Polish exiles themselves were not unani- 
mous in their approval of a ceremony which was originally 
vised by members of the aristocratic party. The tra- 
ditional glories of Poland are associated with the exploits of 
the nobility, while poverty and exile tend to cultivate demo- 
Satie habits of thought. “The Polish patriots who are scattered 
ugh Lurope have found vent for their energies in almost 
| the revolutionary movements of the age; and, associating 
the disciples of Lepru Roum, of Kossutu, and of Mazzin1, 
"y have naturally adopted some of the extreme doctrines of 
ar allies, The political extravagances which have impeded 
Progress of freedom in all parts of the Continent have also 
often interfered with the simplicity of patriotic devotion ; 
find it an opportunity offered, republicans and nobles would 
* easier to unite their efforts against the common enemy 
wl to speak on the same platform without engaging in vexa- 
Controversies. ‘Ihe meeting itself seems to have been 
nious. 
18 the same difficulty in framing aspirations for the 
of Polish greatness which sometimes embarrasses 
t imagination in the construction of a consistent 


te inn 
“dream, The castle in the air is visibly topheavy or 


onesided, or the fancied completion of one | a of the fabric 
would destroy the symmetry of the remainder. The revival 
in its integrity of the old and famous Republic would involve 
an internecine quarrel with Prussia for the possession of 
Posen, which is geographically indispensable to the monarchy. 
Even Austria, which now, after many vacillations, once more 
inclines to the cause of Polish independence, might not be 
willing to surrender the fertile kingdom of Galicia; and in 
all the Western Polish provinces there is a large admixture 
of German residents who represent civilization and progress. 
One of the speakers at the meeting gave judicious advice 
when he recommended the Poles to acquiesce in the sacrifice 
of the Germanized districts of their country, and to turn all 
their thoughts Eastward to the wide regions which have in 
the course of centuries been absorbed into the Russian Empire. 
The next war would, according to the same authority, be 
waged, not on the Vistula, but on the Dnieper, far away 
from the suspicious German population which might object to 
a struggle between two Sclavonic races in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. It is as easy to dream of the conquest of Wilna 
or of Smolensk as of the liberation of Warsaw, and all 
g.uuine Poles believe in all the imprescriptible rights which 
have at any time belonged to their ancestors; but in the 
countries where the great majority of the inhabitants are 
Russian in creed and language, a Polish reconquest might 
not be indisputably just or obviously expedient. If the leaders 
who possess the confidence of different classes and parties 
would agree to renounce all pretensions to Posen, one formida- 
ble enemy of Polish nationality would perhaps be con- 
ciliated or neutralized. It is impossible that any Prussian 
Government should even take into consideration the con- 
tingent surrender of the province which lies between Bran- 
denburg and the old dukedom of Prussia. The Poles of 
Posen keep national antipathies alive by habitually affecting, 
in the House of Deputies and elsewhere, devotion to separate 
national objects, and ostentatious indifference to Prussian 
and German interests. They would serve the national 
cause better by frankly acknowledging an allegiance which 
they can never practically abandon. The real or pretended 
disaffection of the Poles of Posen secures to Russia the sup- 
port of Prussia as often as an insurrection breaks out in the 
adjoining kingdom. If the German population of Alsace and . 
Lorraine were equally troublesome to France, there would be 
some excuse for the chronic threat of war with Prussia. 


The orators of Rapperschwyl must have been well aware 
that a season of general peace was not calculated to promote 
their designs against Russia. The policy of Austria is to avoid 
as long as possible collision with Russia, although it is thought 
prudent to cultivate Galician nationality in anticipation of 
possible contingencies. If the smouldering Eastern difli- 
culty were at any time to blaze out into a war, involving 
Austria in the struggle as guardian of the Danube, a 
Polish insurrection, which would not be hopeless if it 
were aided by an Austrian army, might efiect an important 
diversion. Under any circumstances it would be indispensable 
that Poland should deprecate the hostility of Prussia. In a 
war between France and Germany, the professed patrons of 
Polish independence would be profuse of sympathy and cn- 
couragement; but, whatever might be the result of the 
main contest, it is impossible that France should reach 
a hand across Germany to Poland. ‘The existence of 
a French confederate in their rear would be intolerable 
to the Germans, and they could always guard against the 
consequent danger by cultivating a close understanding 
with Russia. ‘The unwillingness of England and France, 
in 1855, to provoke a Polish insurrection which would have 
effectually crippled Russia, was principally caused by a wish 
to narrow the theatre of the war in the hope of shortening 
its duration; but the best excuse for the timid policy 
of the allies was to be found in the risk of alienating the 
sympathies of Austria, and of converting Prussia from an un- 
friendly neutral into an open enemy. At some future time 
Germany may perhaps revert to an opinion which was widely 
held half a century ago, that the pressure of Russian power 
on Central Europe would be best counteracted by the estab- 
lishment in Poland of an independent and non-aggressive 
Power. The country which extends along the flanks both of 
Austria and of Eastern Prussia offers a formidable military 
position to Russia, while it is impossible that an independent 
Poland should be dangerous to Germany, except as a sub- 
servient ally of France; yet it is easier to show the advan- 
tages of a Polish restoration than to suggest any probable 
method of accomplishing Polish independence. 

In the meantime, the extraordinary vitality which has 
survived so many crushing disasters exhibits itself in the 
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assertion of moral and intellectual superiority even under 
Russian sway. In all the Western provinces of the Empire 
the Polish influence revives as soon as extreme measures of 
severity are relaxed. Attempts to discourage the use of the 
Polish language have repeatedly failed, and although the 

try have in some districts been induced or forced to 
join the Greek communion, it is a point of honour with every 
genuine Pole to remain a Roman Catholic. The whimsical 
adoption of modern theories of ethnology and philology as a 
part of the machinery of Russian aggrandisement was in some 
degree suggested by a desire to alienate the peasantry of the 
Polish provinces from the upper and middle classes. The 
distinctions which are drawn between Poles and Ruthenians 
are connected with the assumption that the differences among 
Sclavonic races are more essential than the larger bond of a 
common national character. The Pansclavonic agitation 
which sometimes disturbs the tranquillity of Bohemia and 
of Austrian Servia is founded on the opposite doctrine of 
the indestructible unity of all the nations akin to Russia. 
The race which was for ages the foremost of Sclavonic 
tribes, as it is still the first in natural faculty and ac- 
quired cultivation, not only stands apart from Pansclavonic 
propagandism, but steadily denounces and resents the usur- 
pations of Russia. The theories propounded at Rapper- 
schwyl may have been more or less chimerical, but they 
may serve to remind the dupes of Russian intrigue of the 
practical working of the Imperial despotism. The Poles can- 
not be taunted by their most hostile critics with the substitu- 
tion of verbal invective for actual resistance. Again and 
again they have risen in arms, almost without hope of success; 
and in the last insurrection the gentry for the most part 
joined in the movement, through an extreme sensitiveness of 
honour, against their own calmer judgment. No friend of the 
Polish cause would wish that the revolt should be renewed, 
with the inevitable result of swelling the long list of confisca- 
tions and of sentences of death and exile. The interests of 
Poland would have been better consulted if the malcontents 
had been willing to profit by the relaxation of Russian 
harshness. The impatience which regarded as treasonable the 
adhesion of Polish functionaries to the Russian Government 
has produced, as its necessary consequence, a thoroughly alien 
administration. It is a smaller evil that the name of Poland 
has been officially abolished. 


AMERICA, 


HE Presidential canvass, or, as it is called in America, 

the campaign, is extraordinarily dull, although orators 
and journalists on either side endeavour to stir themselves 
and their respective parties into excitement. Little or 
nothing depends on the actual election, for either General 
Grant or Mr. Seymour would discharge the duties of the 
office with credit, and the political issues in dispute are within 
the province of the Legislature rather than of the President. 
Mr. Seymour, in his formal acceptance of the nomination, has 
carefully abstained from referring to the portion of the Demo- 
cratic platform which he had before consistently rejected. If 
it is easy to drive a coach and six through an Act of Parlia- 
ment framed for the purpose of excluding uncertainty, there 
must be room for a baggage train to pass through the breaches 
of a document composed, like well-considered articles of 
faith, for the purpose of comprehending all shades of real 
or professed orthodoxy. As, on the assumption that the 
majority of the Republicans were honest, the managers of 
the Chicago Convention had ostensibly denounced repudiation, 
the Democratic leaders at New York consulted the supposed 
prejudices of their party by offering the national creditor 
payment in renewed promises to pay; yet provision 
was made for dissentient minorities, whether Democratic or 
Republican. The late Mr. Stevens interpreted the pro- 
posed performance of the contract, according to its letter and 
spirit, to mean that the debt should be paid in green- 
backs; and in the same manner Mr. Seymour perhaps 
holds that adherence to the strict legal obligation is exclu- 
sively consistent with payment in gold. It was not necessary 
that he should express his dissent from the opinions of his 
Western supporters, except by a significant silence. The 
remainder of his letter is occupied with protests against the 
unconstitutional legislation of Congress, and with conventional 
denunciations of Republican extravagance and malversation. 
The assertion that an American party practises corruption is 
merely equivalent to the statement that it is in office. No 
Republican disputes the venality of the politicians of his party, 
or doubts that revenue officers habitually embezzle a portion 


pointments have for the most part been made b : 
and he appeals to the of his 
cluding in their ranks the lowest section of the ceenention 
the Democrats are, on the whole, more shamelessly dish es 
than the Republicans. The Corporation of New Yo aan 
senting the indigenous and Irish rabble of the city, is ad. 
mitted by universal consent to be tke most corrupt public 
body in the civilized world. Mr. Srrmour, who is himself 
gentleman and a man of honour, is well aware that as Pres. 
dent he would be compelled to distribute the spoils of office 
among a ravenous pack of unprincipled partisans, 
pecuniary corruption is a natural result of the America, 
system of government is a proposition too unpalatable to be 
discussed in the United States, or to be admitted by English 
advocates of democracy. 


The absence of enthusiasm on both sides is pro 
explained by the general belief that the Republicans will wip, 
General Buarr’s imprudent letter, although it secured hin 
the nomination as Vice-President, has seriously damaged his 
party. ‘The only hope of a Democratic victory depended 
the alienation of the moderate and impartial portion of th 
constituency from the policy of the extreme Radical section, 
A few months ago Mr. Stevens and Mr. Butter had sy. 
ceeded in frightening and disgusting so many respectable 
Republicans that the managers of the party thought it 
necessary to take advantage of General Grant's personal 
popularity. The avowal by Mr. Penpueton of the doctrine of 
repudiation brought back to the Republican flag many waverers, 
but the violent dishonesty of Mr. Butter and Mr. Srevays 
once more deprived the Republicans of their principal clain 
to public confidence. It was the interest of the Democrats 
to be temperate in their language, and to be critical rather 
than affirmative in their professions of faith. Politicians are 
in all countries too prone to forget that nothing is to be 
gained by flattering partisans and clients who will under any 
circumstances adhere to their allegiance. The highest result 
of electioneering rhetoric is to win over deserters or pn- 
selytes. When General Brair boldly offered to restore the 
inhabitants of the Southern States to their rights, he was 
promoting his own personal objects at the cost of his party. 
Intelligent and patriotic Americans who are indifferent t 
both the contending factions are, above all things, determined 
that the questions settled by the war shall not again be 
mooted. Many of them disapprove of the reconstruction 
laws, but they are alarmed and offended by the proposal that 
a Democratic President shall treat the legislation of Congres 
as null and void. ‘The effect of General Buair’s letter 
will be confirmed by the injudicious speeches of some of 
the former Confederate leaders in the Southern States. No 
man need be ashamed of having fought by the side of General 
Lex in one of the most gallant struggles recorded in history, 
but good taste and prudence would suggest to a Southem 
general that within five years after the termination of the wat 
he could scarcely take a prominent part in the political con 
flicts of the Union. General Lee himself, and the major 
of his more considerable comrades, have temporarily re 
from public life, content to advise their admiring and 
fellow-citizens to acquiesce in the result of the war. Wheo 
General Wape Hampton and Mr. Wise adopt an opposite 
course, they almost inevitably recur to the adoption of the 
language which was used in the South on the eve of the war. 
The irritation which their defiant phrases produces affects 
their Northern allies, and furnishes hesitating Republicans 
with a sufficient reason for determining to support 
GRanT. 

An election is, in the United States as in Englané, 
a troublesome condition of liberty; and it is possible 
that a difficult and dangerous question may be raised yy 
the refusal of Congress to admit Presidential electors frow 
some of the Southern States. Virginia, Texas, and Mississipp} 
although they have not complied with the conditions imposed 
by Congress, are regarded, by themselves and by the Demo 
cratic party, as integral portions of the Union, The votes 
tendered on behalf of the excluded States will be re) ‘hat 
by Congress, while the Democrats will plausibly contend 
the constitutional right of voting is independent of rules pre- 
scribed by the Legislature. Some other Southern States, . 
the temporarily dominant party which officially represe” 
them, are providing the Democrats with additional excuses 
for refusing to acknowledge their probable defeat. 4 
Legislature of Florida has, by an act of virtual — 
transferred to itself the right of appointing the Presiden 
electors of the State. According to the Constitution every 
State regulates at its pleasure the appointment of Presi 
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the ment, or as the result of a game of chance, the 
other States of the Union would have no right to reject 
jhevote. In South Carolina, before the war, the Presidential 
were appointed by the Legislature, and in the 
“iw of States Senators are similarly chosen; but the 
ida Legislature, after ascertaining that it contains a Re- 
publican majority, has assumed to itself a function not 
conferred On it by its constituents. The Democrats will 
gf course infer that a popular vote would have pro- 
duced an opposite result ; and Florida, like Virginia, 
wil complain of arbitrary disfranchisement. In other 
parts of the South, the party which has by the favour of 
become dominant for the time appears to understand 
the expediency of retiring from a dangerous position. The 
ature of Alabama has wisely removed all existing dis- 
abilities of the citizens of the State; and a proposal of the 
game kind concerted between a section of the Republicans 
ad some of the ex-Confederate Generals has only been re- 
‘ected by a small majority of the Legislature. The more 
eat Republicans in the South will not fail to take warning 
by the overwhelming Democratic majority at a late election 
inKentucky. The border States which by choice or com- 
ion adhered to the Union during the war have always 
thized strongly with the South; and, as it was not 
ible to reconstruct Kentucky or Maryland by Act of 
the white population is neither disfranchised nor 
swamped by an influx of coloured voters. Four years hence, 
when the war and its consequences will have become compara- 
tively remote, the whole of the Southern States will probably 
vote with Kentucky for a Democratic candidate. In the mean 
time it is not improbable that some of their Senators and Re- 
presentatives may anticipate the inevitable transfer of power 
by supporting the party which must ultimately prevail. 


General Buair, disregarding the traditional rule which pro- 
hibits candidates from speaking between the nomination and 
the election, has lately made a political tour in the West, 
pethaps for the purpose of removing the unfavourable impres- 
sion which has been produced by his published letter. In 
one of his speeches he informed a Kansas audience that the 
Generals of the army were induced to support the Republican 
party neither by attachment to the negroes nor by resentment 
against the defeated Confederates, but through a natural pre- 
ference for despotic and military government. No charge 
could be more unjust, either to General Grant and General 
Surruan or to the American community. Whatever may be 
the case in future generations, the civil power is hitherto 
supreme, nor is there any country which offers fewer tempta- 
tins toa military adventurer, except so far as he may be a 
andidate for legitimate promotion. It may be plausibly 
agued that the reconstruction Acts, and the provisional ad- 
ministration of the Southern States, were inconsistent with the 
Constitution and with the principles of freedom; but the 
despot who infringed the rights of American citizens was not 
4 successful soldier, but an unscrupulous majority. If all 
the Generals of the army had combined to resist the civil 
Government, they would have found themselves opposed, not 
auly by the whole body of civilians, but by the bulk of the army. 
The economical circumstances which allow a vast body of 
toldiers to be at once absorbed into the mass of society 
afford the best security against military encroachment. The 
mstocratic composition of the English army is the only equally 

contrivance for maintaining civil supremacy. 


THE RAILWAY CALAMITY. 


[Eve be almost impertinent in us, writing at the in- 
terval of a week after the occurrence of the most terrible 


alanity which has yet befallen the railway travelling of this 


country, 


Vn to expatiate on its magnitude and great horror. 
ow 


which cannot be considered as less than national 
of been dealt upon us all. It is not in the mere number 
the victims, nor even in the novelty and terror of the 
Casualty itself, not in the special form of death nor in its 
terrible incidents—though in all these matters the tragic 
~wwents reach the very highest range—that its general 
consists; but in its nearness to us all. A great and 

€n explosion in a coal-mine has oftener hurried more 
and as suddenly, to their final account; a shipwreck 
ue more sublime, and at the same time more pitiful and 
tmble, details of suffering, because they embrace those of the 
pobabi, Well as of the body. In the present case it is not only 
th Wy but almost certain, that the victims experienced no 
Seal suffering, or next to none. A higher and exceptional 
fellow, Interest attaches to the fact that “here was a noble 
P Of death,” and that some belonging to the flower of 


our national life have been, under such sad circumstances, lost 
tous. But allthis does not measure the peculiar and personal 
nature of such an event. Few of us know anything of mines 
and powder-mills and ships foundering at sea. These things 
are but as distant tales and impersonal histories to most people. 
But we are all railway travellers; these trains and collisions, 
these stations and engines, and all the rest of it, are not only 
household words, but part of our daily life. We know as 
much about it all as of every recurring event of every day. 
Hence the keen, sharp, personal interest we all have in it. 
Lord Farnam was right when he said that the nation 
at large is concerned in all that belongs to the Abergele 
calamity ; accident we decline to call it. 


What strikes one first is, that the peculiar form of the disaster 
seems to be so exceptional that no human foresight could have 
guarded against it, or even anticipated it. This, at least, is 
the first and spontaneous thought that occurs. Merely as a 
question of probabilities, QueTELET himself would be tried to 
calculate the contingencies under the concurrence of which 
the disaster could alone have happened. That a load of 
goods trucks should get disengaged from an engine or train 
on a decline is not so very unnatural, though a rare thing. 
That they should get disengaged without any attendant 
or sufficient break-power to check them is, traflic managers 
will tell us, so antecedently improbable as almost to become 
an impossibility. Again, that they should be disengaged at 
the exact time to run back upon an advancing train of 
the very first character and appointments raises the chances 
against such an occurrence immensely. But that such dis- 
engaged carriages should be freighted with that one and only 
deadly combustible which by any possibility could have caused 
an instantaneous burst of deadly and inextinguishable flame— 
this combination of unlikelihoods raises the presumption against 
their concurrence to a cypher which it might be difficult to 
express. And yet even more improbable combinations have 
occurred, and have, as in this case, ended in the most un- 
likely, but fatal, result. Some years ago a piece of a wheel- 
tire of an engine or carriage in a down train flew off at the 
exact moment at which this down train was passing an up 
train; this iron fragment flew into an up-train carriage, and 
killed a passenger on the spot. Here the probabilities were, 
as of every inch of road on the whole journey, against the 
chance that the breaking of the tire should occur at am 
given inch of road; add the chances that the spot at whi 
the breakage occurred should not be the very spot where 
the two trains actually passed; add the chances that the 
broken iron should not take the exact angle at which it 
should impinge on a carriage at all; add the chances that a 
passenger, even if struck, should not be struck in a vital 
part. And yet this happened. And so the Abergele cata- 
strophe occurred under the precise but most unlikely condi- 
tions to do the most possible mischief. It is as though railway 
accidents were, of some set purpose, so arranged and diversified 
as to make the impossible possible, and to exhaust every con- 
ceivable, or even inconceivable, variety of the remotest and 
most unlikely danger. Anyhow, with such instances as these, 
with some new and altogether unforeseen and unconjectured 
conjunction of possibilities always turning up, the practical 
lesson is plain enough. We are, in the matter of railway 
travelling, always treading the unknown; experience is power- 
less. All that we know of the future is that it is full of dangers; 
but what those dangers are we cannot conjecture or anticipate. 


But there are some things very plain; and the Abergele 
catastrophe is, as far as its elements go, simplicity itself. To 
take the first and most primary fact which is at the root of the 
whole matter. Goods trains and passenger trains were on the 
same line. Hoc fonte derivata clades. As long as this is the 
case we may expect some other strange and more unforeseen 
accident. In nine cases out of ten it is to this cause that the 
greater destructions of life on railways may be attributed. 
Passenger trains may and do collide and overtake each other ; 
but they are of the same character, more in hand, better 
manned, better found. The goods train and the passenger 
train are not ejusdem generis, not subject to the same control, 
amenable to different management. A goods train is a slow, 
inert, sluggish mass, incapable of rapid handling, always getting 
in the way, and, when in the way, hard to get out of the way. 
Doubling the rails on all the great arterial lines has often been 
talked about. At the general meetings of this very North- 
Western line, Euston Square has echoed with vague and 
distant forebodings of the coming necessity, some day or other, 
of laying down four more lines for the sole use of goods and 
heavy traffic. ‘That day has come. Abergele has at last 
clinched that lingering and unwilling nail; or at least public 
policy and the general safety must soon clinch it. To speak 
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summarily, the great railways are becoming daily more 
dangerous, because they have daily more to do and more to 
carry. Travelling, traffic, and porterage expand; time and 
space do not. We force on those two narrow strips of iron, and 
into those poor scanty twenty-four hours more than they will 
bear and hold. ‘The only wonder, to those who have the op- 
portunity of watching a great trunk line at work, is that 
accidents are not of tenfold greater frequency and seve- 
rity. Signals, telegraphic communication, the rule of not 
letting one train pass a station or point till the line is 
certified as free, are pretty and careful devices on paper. But 
they are always fuiling, and always will fail, at some unex- 
pected and unlikely pinch or other. A mechanical and physical 
impossibility for a collision is the only thing to be depended 
on; and towards this result the separation of the passenger 
traflic and the goods traffic is the only step which can be de- 
pended upon as even approaching to a certainty against danger. 
Short of this one cardinal revolution in our railways, all else 
is not much better than a makeshift and stopgap, or, to speak 
plainly, a mockery and delusion, As things are, not only is 
safety impossible, but danger becomes hourly more dangerous. 
To the goods train, and to nothing else, do we owe this fright- 
ful event. As things were, a variety of circumstances actually 
combined, and combined favourably, to bring the collision, as 
such, down to the very lowest form of danger. Indeed, there was 
scarcely a collision at all; not only no death, but no serious 
accident, would have come of the mere mecting of the trucks 
and the mail train. That they were on the same line, nothing 
more, exhausts the whole event. It was not the speed of the 
mail train, nor its weight, not even the signal system, which 
was in fault; the single fact worth a moment’s thought was 
the presence of a vast quantity of most inflammable oils on the 
same line with a vast cargo of human life. It is idle to lose 
sight of this plain, solid, and most simple consideration, and 
plunge into all the ifs and ’ans; if the time had been kept as it 
never can be kept; if there had been a break-van; if a guard 
had been in the break-van; if the arrangement of succession 
in the trains had been so delicately contrived as to have 
given a little more elasticity than a bare three minutes and 
thirty-three seconds between danger and safety; if the trucks 
had not got detached when they did and how they did; if 
the carriages had not been locked; if the head of the 
passenger train had been composed of empty carriages or 
vans; if &e.&e. All this sort of inquiry and speculation 
and contingency is useless. As long as goods trains and 
passenger trains run one after the other on the same line, such 
2 disaster, or even one more disastrous, is not only possible 
but, we venture to say, unavoidable. 

We insist rather on this one point, and decline to go 
beyond it, because it will be very strange if the usual 
and familiar tactics do not come into play on this occasion. 
Let the public mind and attention be concentrated on a 
single issue, and dismiss all the rest as a mere cloud of 
dust which the railway authorities—now, as ever, “ anxious 
“to give every facility to the inquiry "—are sure to raise. 
A good many things are in their favour. A coroner so 
fearfully and wonderfully bewildered, and overpowered with 
such conscientious anxieties and excellent intentions, as to 
have lost whatever head and intention and capacity he ever 
possessed—if he ever possessed any ; a set of obscure circum- 
stances to dawdle over and to unravel, which, when explained 
and reconciled and got over, are of no consequence whatever ; 
a host of local and official lawyers, whose instinct it is to 
protract the investigation, and to import into it whatever is 
irrelevant or immaterial; a jury quite capable of being 
puzzled, and many men and many things at hand to puzzle 
them; scientific nonsense about gradients and curves and 
velocities ; and, above all, the clear necessity of having to 
pay immense damages which cannot be estimated at less 
than hundreds of thousands of pounds, a Welsh inquiry, and 
such tricks of official delay and confusion, and Government in- 
spectors’ reports, as we are all familiar with—what is likely 
to come of it? Some day or other we shall read, “ this pro- 
“tracted inquiry has at length come to an end.” <A verdict 
of manslaughter against some wretched poker, or stoker, or 
guard, or driver, will be returned. No true bill at the 
assizes, or a mock trial, an acquittal or a nominal punish- 
inent, follow; and then the great Abergele accident will in a 
year or two bereported on ina Blue-book by Colonel Youianp. 
And in the meantime a shrinking dividend and falling shares 
on the North-Western line; and—a very compact and per- 
sistent howl from directors and shareholders against the 
iardship of Lord Camppe.y’s Act. This is what is sure to be, 
3 they say, tried on; it is our own fault if it is tried success- 
cally. 


THE NOVA SCOTIAN DIFFICULTY, 


MINISTERIAL visit to an outlying town is not a 
great affair in England, but the excursion of the ri 

cipal members of the Canadian Ministry to Halifax via 
has recently been announced, may involve the future des. 
tinies of the newly-formed Confederation over which 
preside. When the profound discontent of the majority of 
the Nova Scotians with the Act of Union was first learned jn 
this country, a natural apprehension was felt that the other 
parties to the treaty might be disposed to assume too high a 
tone, and to disregard the complaints of a province which ig 
numbers, though in nothing else, forms a very insignifican; 
portion of the new Dominion. That the Act of Union js 
a fact established beyond the possibility of repeal mug 
be obvious to all except the most excited of the Repeal 
party; but the question whether the entire Confederation 
shall attam to a perfect and harmonious union, or subsig 
with an element of permanent discontent on its most im 
ant side, is one of too much moment to be treated with indif. 
ference or neglect. Sir Joun A. Macvonaxp and Sir Groggr 
Cartier have shown themselves capable of the statesmanghj 
required to solve what is really a very serious difficulty, and 
their visit, in company with some of their most influential 
colleagues, to the centre of the existing discontent, is a proof 
at any rate that Canada has no inclination to disregard the 
wishes of the smaller colonies that have been associated with 
her in a common administration. 


The meagre telegram which sums vp the result of this 

mission of conciliation is, we believe, far more discouraging 
than the facts will be found to justify. We are told the 
the provincial press of Nova Scotia pronounces the attempt 
at reconciliation a failure, and that the Repeal Conven- 
tion, while resolving to abstain from anything tending to 
rebellion or annexation to the United States, has determined 
to use every constitutional means to withdraw their litte 
country from the distasteful Union. Resolutions passed 
under excitement may be credited with expressing some 
thing more than the real intentions of their movers and 
supporters. O’ConNELL always publicly insisted on Repeal 
as the only possible remedy for the wrongs of Ireland, but ia 
private he used to avow that he acted on the principle 
of asking more than he desired, or at any rate more than 
he expected, as the most efficacious means of securing the 
relief to which he thought Ireland entitled. And his policy 
was in the main successful. He did not get Repeal, and per- 
haps did not desire anything so ruinous to Ireland as a sep- 
ration from the higher civilization and wealth of England ; but 
he gained a strength, which he used to good purpose, to wil 
practicable reforms in the government of his unjortunate 
country. Consciously or unconsciously, the Nova Scotian 
tepealers are playing the same game. They still outwardly 
proclaim that nothing less than the repeal of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which is in truth a treaty between the several colonies 
will content them; but they no doubt see that what has bem 
done cannot be undone without the consent of the other parties 
to the bargain, and that the legitimate end of their resistance 
can only be to obtain a revision in their favour of the terms 
on which the Act of Union was settled. As is usual in such 
cases, the originators of the agitation have been the first0 
see that the assertion of extreme views is of little use except 
to secure a satisfactory compromise. ‘The leader, if not 
creator, of Nova Scotian discontent is Mr. Howe, who was one 
an advocate of a project of Union not wholly unlike tht 
which has received the definitive sanction of the lmpet 

Parliament, but whom circumstances had thrown into oppos 
tion at the time when the Nova Scotian Legislature, without 
perhaps sufliciently consulting the views of their constitueu\s 
pronounced in favour of the Quebec scheme. Mr. Hows, if not 
strictly consistent in his political course, is by no means wanlllg 
in sagacity ; and if the reports are to be trusted, he has bec 
one of the first of the party which he leads to recognise 
utter futility of the Repeal agitation for any other purpose 
than to secure specially favourable modifications of the terms 
of Union for the little province the majority of which he yo 
be taken, for the time being, to represent. — That he has n0 
yet come to an agreement with the Canadian Minion 
perhaps entirely brought round his own party to a prac f 
comprehension of the situation, is only an additional pene 
the well-known fact, that the flood and ebb of popular Pe de 
requires a due time to go through its period. But } 
leader of the extreme Repealers has advanced so far as “a 
that the issue is only one of terms, we may be sure that, 
reasonable prudence on the other side, a satisfactory comp! 


mise will soouer or later be effected. 
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the conditions of the problem point to this as the | gies in angry and unsuccessful struggles to obtain Repeal. 


ssible ultimate result. The remonstrant party of 
the Nova Scotians had before them several courses which 
were theoretically possible. They might apply to the Impe- 
) Parliament to repeal the objectionable Act of Union, 
and in fact they did so; but they received the only answer 
which could have been given, that the matter was out of 
our bands, and that, having interposed no further than to 
ify a treaty between the Provinces to which the Legislature 
of Nova Scotia was a party, it was altogether beyond our 
functions to withdraw our approval at the instance of one, 
and that the smallest, of the contracting parties. ‘Then, of 
course, it was conceivable that the malcontents might hoist the 
of rebellion, and solicit annexation to the United States; 
put there were two excellent reasons against the adoption 
ofsuch a course. In the first place, the people are much too 
Joyal to dream of rebellion, whatever may be said or hinted by 
excited speakers at public meetings; and in the next, they have 
not the slightest desire to share the burdens of the United States, 
however anxious they may be to maintain commercial inter- | 
course with their energetic and powerful neighbours. The 
extreme faction of Repealers, accordingly, are said to have 
repudiated energetically any recourse to measures of this kind ; 
and by so doing they have practically narrowed the field of 
their efforts to an attempt, first, to persuade the Canadians to 
give up their newly-acquired seaboard, and, failing that, to use 
their not wholly imaginary grievances as a means of im- 
proving their position in the Confederacy. Of these two aims, 
the former must be known to all the leaders of the movement 
to be entirely hopeless; and, in spite of the magniloquence of 
y resolutions, we may be sure that the only possible end 
of Mr. Howe's agitation will be to modify the relations—and 
especially the pecuniary relations—of Nova Scotia to the 
Dominion in a sense favourable to the Maritime Province. 
And we confess that in this we wish them every success, and 
are glad to see that Sir Joun Macponatp and his colleagues 
are wise enough to offer to treat on the footing oi such a 
modification. It is true that the proposal of discussing terms 
of compromise has not yet been accepted by the malcontents ; 
but the fact that the offer has been made, and that the Nova 
Scotians themselves see 110 other practical alternative, is some 
evidence that in the end reasonable terms will be arranged. 
The anti-Union party still profess an intention to seek Repeal 
by constitutional means; but they must know that there re- 
mains no constitutional machinery for severing the existing 
bond otherwise than by a common consent, which is certain 
not to be given. For the moment their resolutions ex- 
press an indignation not altogether unnatural at the rather 
offhand way in which their own statesmen pledged them 
to the Union. But time and the conciliatory disposition 
thown by the Government of the Dominion can scarcely 
fil to bring them to an inevitable compromise. Reasonable 
men ordinarily limit their aspirations to what is feasible, 
aud seldom fail at last to become reconciled to the duty 
of making the best of any position from which escape is 
impossible, Whether or not it will prove the most accurate 
ésumate of Nova Scotia, it is certainly the most compli- 
mentary view to assume that, in their dispute with the 
Government of the Dominion of which they now form a part, 
they will not be so blinded by anger as to demand more than 
tan under any circumstances be conceded. 


According to the accounts at present received, the quarrel 
between Nova Scotia and Canada is far from being adjusted ; 
but, at the risk of being thought optimists, we cannot help 
finding, in the reports of the recent conferences, an assurance 

t the terms of Union will before long be readjusted on a 
footing which will satisly even the Halifax Repealers. Except 

Y mutual agreement, it is as impossible for the Union between 

¢ North American Provinces to be dissolved as, before the 
Divorce Act, it was for a married couple to be freed by process 
oflaw from the tie which united them. A single coustituent 
Province of the Dominion has far less pretence for asserting the 
Tight of secession than was afforded to the Southern States by 
their old Constitution, and, as a matter of iact, Nova Scotia 

hot assert it. ‘The Imperial Government has absolutely 
ebarred itself from all title to interfere, and even those who 
él most strongly that the Nova Scotians have been somewhat 
by their own representatives will see, at the same time, 
bein tbmolute return to their old condition is quite unat- 
— No man who has any pretensions to call himself a 
me ‘man, whether of the Empire or of the Colony, can 
ously doubt that the only practicable policy for Nova 
tage the actual state of the question, is to seize the oppor- 
uty offered by the Canadians of ameliorating their position 


The logic of facts may seem hard and stern in this, as it does 
in most other cases; but the disposition on the part of the 
associated Colonies to do all that can be done to satisfy 
the remonstrant Province may, if wisely used, prove a much 
greater advantage to the anti-Unionists than if their im- 
patient demand for separation were at once conceded. In 
fact, union with their more powerful neighbours is the only 
alternative to absorption in the dominions of the United 
States; and their feelings and their interests are alike 
opposed to annexation to the great Republic. Their taxes 
would be multiplied indefinitely; the free trade which they 
wisely love would be replaced by the most stringent pro- 
hibition of English manufactures ; and in place of the Militia 
law of the Dominion of Canada they would be subject to the 
extreme rigour of the conscription which the Washington 
Government knows how to enforce on an emergency. We 
cannot doubt that the most exasperated of Mr. Howe’s fol- 
lowers will gradually learn these truths, and end by being 
grateful for the Union which they have so inconsiderately 


cpposed. 


BRAZIL AND PARAGUAY. 


i report of a defeat of the Brazilian army before 
Humaita is credible in itself, and it is the more likely 
to be true because, being dated from Rio Janeiro, it is in 
the nature of an admission by the losing party. Some 
months have passed since the Brazilian squadron claimed to 
have achieved a decisive success by passing the fire of the 
forts into the course of the Parana above Humaita; but it soon 
afterwards appeared that the garrison still held the fortress 
for Paraguay, and more than one daring attempt has since 
been made to capture the ships by boarding. The rumoured 
disaster, if the story is confirmed, can scarcely fail to increase 
the disposition to peace which has been lately exhibited 
both at Rio and at Buenos Ayres. The people of Paraguay, 
although their forces are not large, seem to be thoroughly 
united ; and, especially against a South American invader, 
there is a great advantage in standing on the defensive. The 
new Brazilian Ministry is supposed to be inclined to peace, 


Several of the States of the Argentine Confederation have always 
been opposed to the war, and the supporters of peace are now 
endeavouring to establish their ascendancy at Buenos Ayres. 
It can hardly be worth while to incur even moderate expense 
or risk for the sake of the profit which may be derived from 
contracts to supply the Brazilian commissariat; but it is not 
easy to estimate the motives which may deterinine the policy 
of any South American Republic. A General who wishes to 
have an army to command may at any time have suflicient 
influence to engage his country in a war. In the present 
instance, the Government of Uruguay, which is a third party 
to the quarrel, derives its origin from a little revolution which 
was closely connected with the outbreak of the war. General 
Fores, originally an adherent of the Argentine President 
Mirre, is a dependent both of Brazil and of the Government 
ot Buenos Ayres, and as long as he retains the Presidency of 
Uruguay he will follow the guidance of his patrons, especially 
as the rivals whom he overthrew are favoured by Paraguay. 
The combination of Montevideo with Buenos Ayres shuts out 
Paraguay from its direct and natural communication with the 
outward world; but the burden of active hostilities has for 
three years been almost wholly borne by Brazil. 


The reasons or pretexts for the war were originally not 
only unjust, but paradoxical; for Buenos Ayres and its 
confederates had no cause of quarrel with their present 
enemy, and the design of Brazil was to conquer, not Para- 
guay, but Uruguay. The unwieldly Empire which already 
possesses the greatest river basin in the world seemed to 
its rulers incomplete without access to the left bank of 
the Plata, which stands third in fluvial magnitude after the 
Amazon and the Mississippi. As the province of Uruguay 
was interposed between the Brazilian frontier and the Plata, 
Fores was aided by Brazilian troops in his attack on 
the actual Government of Uruguay, and he was conse- 
quently enabled to occupy Montevideo, and to declare him- 
seli’ President. General Lorez, President of Paraguay, was 
already in the field for the defence of the Government of 
Uruguay; but he was too late to save the capital, and his 
demoustration was treated as a case of war by Brazil, by 
the Argentine Confederation, and by General Fiorrs. It 
is diflicult to judge of the diplomatic merits of the quarrel ; 
but the map shows that it is in the highcst degree im- 


thin the Confederation, In preference to wasting their ener- 


portant to Paraguay that, while Buenos Ayres possesses 
B2 


although the Chambers are still controlled by the war party. 
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the right bank of the Plata, the remainder of the channel 
should belong to an independent and friendly Power. There 
had previously been a dispute of long standing between 
Brazil and Paraguay with respect to the navigation of the 
river Paraguay, which, uniting at Humaita with the Parana, 
forms the great stream of the Plata. The outlying Brazilian 
province of Matto Grosso is approached from the north by 
the affluents of the Amazon, deriving their supply from 
the same watershed which feeds the Parana to the south. 
The Government of Brazil, having neglected or discouraged 
the navigation of the Amazon and its tributaries, demanded 
of Paraguay and Bolivia free access by the Plata and 
arvana to Matto Grosso. ‘The demand was conceded for 
merchant vessels, but the Government of Paraguay steadily 
refused to allow the passage of Brazilian ships of war into 
its internal waters, As far as the war has a definite purpose, 
the control of the rivers of Paraguay, and the maintenance of 
political supremacy in Uruguay, are the objects of the 
Brazilian enterprise. The Government of Buenos Ayres has 
no apparent interest in continuing the contest; and General 
Ungqviza, who is the rival of the actual Argentine President, 
is friendly to Paraguay. 


The gallant resistance of Paraguay to a superior force is 
explained by the patriotic spirit which has been cherished 
both by geographical isolation, and by exceptional exemption 
from the revolutionary changeswhich have demoralized nearly 
all the emancipated Spanish colonies. Since 1810 or 1811, 
when Paraguay peaceably renounced the intrusive Govern- 
ment of Josrru, who then nominally reigned at Madrid, the 
State, under the name of a republic, has really been a 
monarchy. The ignorant and oppressive Government of 
Francia, lasting for thirty years, while it discouraged im- 
provement and prohibited foreign trade, almost compensated 
tor a barbarous policy by preventing the people of Paraguay 
from taking part in the quarrels of their anarchical neighbours. 
The country had in former times been justly and strictly 
governed for a century by the Jesuits; and as, after their expul- 
sion in 1765, the Spanish Viceroys pursued the same system 
of administration, the fatal habit of distrusting all who ex- 
ercise authority had never prevailed in Paraguay. At the 
death of Francia, General Lopez, succeeding to his power, 
removed the restrictions on intercourse with foreign countries, 
and under a more liberal system the wealth of the population 
rapidly increased. His son, now President, inherited his 
father's power; and, although the Presidency is nominally 
tenable only for ten years, only three rulers have in turn 
governed the country during sixty years. President Lopez 
has travelled in Europe ; he is evidently a man of considerable 
civil and military ability, and he possesses the indispensable 
quality of being able to command the allegiance of the people 
whom he governs. His arsenals and military factories are 
reputed to be the best in South America; and the mode of 
warfare which is dictated ly the nature of the country re- 
quires comparatively little sacrifice of life. It has not 
appeared that his neighbours to the west have given him any 
active assistance, although Bolivia is to a certain extent a 
partner in his cause of quarrel. From Chili and Peru he has 
received barren assurances of sympathy, and probably the 
Spanish inhabitants of the Continent may still retain a pre- 
judice against the Portuguese who, under the famous Papal 
award, divided with their ancestors the empire of the Indies. 

The Government of Brazil may perhaps find an additional 
argument for peace in its recent misunderstanding with the 
United States. The American Minister at Buenos Ayres has 
more than once demanded permission to send a vessel of war 
to communicate with President Lopez, and among equals it 
would be thought that the refusal of the belligerent Powers 
was not unreasonable; but in a dispute between North and 
South America the most forcible arguments will not necessarily 
be conclusive, and the singular diplomatist who represents 
the United States at Rio de Janciro has lately picked a sub- 
sidiary quarrel with the Government of Brazil. General 
Watson Webb some years ago publicly boasted, in a contro- 
versy with an English colleague, that he had dined with Lord 
Patmerston and Lord Lansbowne ; and ata later period he 
vindicated an outrage perpetrated by an American officer in 
violation of the immunity of Brazilian waters, on the ground 
that the proceeding would probably be disagreeable to England. 
The same functionary has now insulted the Brazilian Govern- 
ment in a letter published in a Rio paper, and although his 
Government will hardly go to war to avenge Mr. Wesb’s 
private grievances, it is not an American custom to disavow 
or disapprove rudeness. On various grounds the termination 
of the war may be soon expected, and the reputation which 
the Government and people of Paraguay have fairly earned 
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may probably attract increased attention to their character 


resources. ‘There is no finer climate in the world and th, 
various articles of export are sufficiently abundant to provid 
the means of paying for foreign manufactures, The Govern 
ment monopoly of Paraguay tea, which is largely consumed 
at home and in the neighbouring countries, provides q suff 
cient revenue for the ordinary wants of the State, The 
Government, unless it has contracted obligations to its own 
subjects for the purposes of the war, has not established 
its claim to civilization by incurring a national debt, The 
unequalled internal navigation is only hampered by the wap, 
of an independent access to the sea; and before the rights of 
the various States of the Plata are finally adjusted, there ma 
probably be many controversies, and perhaps more than one 
war; yet the general principle of settlement is sufficiently 
plain, when the Power which controls the upper waters cap 
exchange freedom of inland navigation for an unrestraingj 
outlet to the sea. During the American civil war Mr, Conppy 
and other zealots for the Northern cause laid down the per. 
emptory proposition that the nation which possessed the 
region of the Ohio must, by the laws of nature, occupy the 
valley of the Mississippi; and innumerable bayonets ensured 
the fulfilment of the prophecy. As it is not likely that the 
feeble republics of the Plata will establish unity of dominion 
by conquest, peaceable negotiation, dealing with common jp. 
terests, may perhaps supersede the necessity of war. [y 
some future age the network of rivers which extends from the 
mouth of the Amazon to the estuary of the Plata may not 
improbably maintain and enrich a vast commercial population, 
The Brazilians, having, according to their own narratives, ac- 
quired an unlimited stock of glory at the expense of Paraguay, 
may now with much advantage turn their attention to the 
improvement of some corners and patches of their vast and 
fertile dominions. 


MADAME RACHEL, 


§ igre are many things wonderful, the old tragedian says 
or sings, but nothing more wonderful than man—except, 
as he did not add, woman. But then there are women and 
women ; that is, there are degrees of marvel in the extremest 
marvellous. Madame Racnet would seem to have topped 
the zenith of the incredible were it not for the widow 
Borropaite. With the much vexed and sorely exercised 
RecorDER we give it up, perplexed, amazed, dazed, and utterly 
confused with the great case which has puzzled the practised 
Old Bailey mind. We can make neither head nor tail of it. 
There can be no grasp of the impalpable—no walk on the 
cloud—no sight of the mirage. Those who like may specu- 
late on the possibility of the famous WiL1am of Mrs. Borno- 
DAILE’s erotic effusions, and, when they have developed him 
into a being of fact or fancy, they may invest him with what 
personality they please; but the inquiry, after all, would be 
as trustworthy as a demonstration of the chemical action 
going on in Sirius. Whether Madame Racuet—who, it 
is said, has not acquired the art of handwriting—ccmposed 
dictated Mrs. Borropaite’s amatory correspondence with 3 
creature of the imagination, or whether Mrs. Borropallt 
is, after all, merely a drivelling idiot, or, again, a person 
who has had the skill and wickedness to invent a tissue 
of lies, is only a matter of consequence to those whos 
tastes lie in’ peering into the mysteries of the night 
side of human nature. Everybody will feel that the Juy 
might have fairly acquitted Madame Racuex of the direct 
charge preferred against her. ‘That Mrs. BorropalLe was 
induced to part with all her money on a certain false pre- 
tence and misrepresentation—namely, that she was corre 
sponding with Lord RaneLacu—was not only not proved, but 
was disproved, by Mrs. BorropalLe’s own acknowledged cot 
respondence. And that Mrs. Bornopaite ever could, # 
anybody’s instigation and dictation, have made statements 
compromising her own reputation and adverting to distinc! 
acts of immorality committed by her, knowing at the time of 
writing them that there was not a word of truth in them, 8 
what no jury ought for a moment to believe. Whether Mrs. 
BorropaiLe is what she represents herself to be, oF what 
Madame Racuet represents her to be, her evidence Ws 
such that it was impossible to receive it. And when there 
is no evidence against an accused person, there ought 
be an acquittal. When Mrs. falls back 
the terrors of the unseen world, and asks us to believe 
that the modern Canip1a has “ bewitched” her, 
bewitched her to the extent of making her invent 
own frailty, and write to the same man both in a: 
second and third person, as both himself and somebody ¢ . 
we can only say that, when witches are the accused, 
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Court of justice is not the Court of appeal for the 
It is a case for the assizes of Hecate, not of a 


London Recorder. 

Qur concern is rather with the woman Levison—or, as she 

rg to be called, Racuet, a variation in the Jewish patro- 
nymic which perhups suggests an ancestry to be traced up to 
the Witch of Endor. We are not going into any rhapsodies or 
heroics about the trade carried on in the Mart of Beauty. There 
jsnothing new in the business of making and vending cosmetics. 
As we have on another occasion remarked, Mrs. Turner, in 
King Janes’s time, did a profitable business in the very same 
line. ‘The Vicar of Wakefield had occasion to interfere with 
his wife and daughters when engaged in concocting some mess 
of a face-wash. The curious in such matters might trace an 
unbroken succession of the vendors and concocters of peren- 
nial beauty from the days of Porrza to the time of the Em- 

Evetxiz. Nor is it likely, nor would it perhaps be 
desirable, to attempt to prohibit the trade carried on by the 
# Arabian Perfumer to the Queen,” especially as the Jaw 
or public policy is unable to put a stop to far more nefarious 
traders in a worse quackery than this. And, to do Levison 
justice, she is open enough in her dealings. Everybody may pro- 
core a tariff and price-current of the curious Bond Street wares. 
Itis before us at this moment, and there is no secret about 
the matter. ‘The price is announced, as they say, in plain 
the wholesale price and the retail price. Each sepa- 
rate box, pot, or packet of trash is to be had at the price of 
one sovereign each, or 9/. the dozen ; except the choicer salves 
and powders, which are just double the price. If there are 
people who can be made to believe in the virtues of “ the 
“wate: which distils sparingly in the form of dew from a 
“magnetic rock in the interior of the Sahara, which is 
“brought to Morocco on swilt dromedaries, and the sole 
“right of importing which, at an enormous outlay, 
“has been purchased by Madame Racuet,” why — 
caveant emptores—it is a matter for them or their hus- 
bands, parents, vx guardians. Or, again, if women can be found 
base and idiotic enough to purchase “the Royal Arabian 
“Toilet of Beauty, as arranged by Madame Racuet for the 
“Sultana of Turkey, from 100 to 1,000 guineas,” “ Arabian 
“ fumigated oils for Bridal Chamber Lamps,” “ Jordan water, 
“at 20 guineas per bottle,” “ Virgin &c. &e.” (whatever 
that may mean), ‘‘ Souvenirs de Mariage, at 100 guineas,” 
and “ Bridal ‘Toilet Cubinets, arranged at 200 guineas,” and 
“Royal Bridal Bath Soap, at 18/. per dozen cakes ”—the 
goods are bought and sold in open market. We do not even 
go to the extent of saying that all this sort of thing does 
the purchasers much harm except in pocket. Paint and 
enauel do not enter largely into the Levison catalogue 
and its eight pages of nastinesses. We can quite believe 
that five pounds expended in barley-meal, lard, and a 
shilling’s worth of colouring matter, together with plentiful 
we of the parish pump, comprise the materials of the 
woman's stock-in-trade. ‘There is something, there is very 
much, inthe plea that if women, old or young, want to be 
beautified, “repaired,” and “finished,” they must pay the 
price demanded by the painter, varnisher, and decorator, or 
kave it alone. Venus was always a mercenary dame, and 
Corinth was proverbial for high figures in venal charms. 

But we have not done with Madame Racuet when we 
lave said thus much about her harem wares, her philtres 
ad charm-enhancing baths, potions, and creams. The Bond 
Street shop does other business than the sale of beauty for 
ever and love-provoking charms. ‘The relations between 
and Mrs. Lrvison were not confined to the 
ale and purchase of baths and cosmetics. ‘Taking the 
Iavisox version of the matter, it seems that, somehow or 
other, Mrs, Borropaite’s money did pass through Levisoy’s 

ads; that Levisox was cognizant of, concerned in, and 
to the “dear amour— for it is Levison’s 
account of the matter that it was an amour; that Levison 

made advances” to Mrs. BorroDatLe in special connexion 
with this alleged “ paramour”; that love-letters passed 
ugh Lrvisox’s hands, and were, for some purpose or 
other, detained by her, and, as it seems, lodged in a solicitor’s 
8 It is admitted, indeed this is the ground of the 
ence, that Levison knew—at any rate she says she 
tw—of the existence of this mysterious ‘“ dear WILLIAM,” 
ind might have produced him, if he is flesh and blood. 
As the Reconper observed, “considerable sums of money 
i and plate had been obtained of Mrs. BorropaILe in 
or other, and had passed into Levison’s 
nds 3 “the letters were produced by Lrvisox, and 
§iven no account how she had come by them.” 
Kept what we will call a china-shop, where Lord 


RaneLacn used to drop in “from curiosity, just as any 
“other gentleman might,” “to have a chat,” and where, 
quite promiscuous-like, he certainly was introduced to Mrs. 
Borrovatte. This solid fact then comes out, admitted, 
or rather urged, by the woman Levison, that the trade in 
perfumery covers other dealings—money-lending, the trans- 
action of love-letter business, and a shop where gentlemen 
drop in for a chat. Mr. Dicpy Seymour, Levisoy’s advo- 
cate, argues that the business is open and profitable; he 
must mean the business in all its branches, the Jewish 
as well as the Arabian, the dealing in bonds as well as 
kohl and henna. All this leads to ugly and unpleasant 
suspicions. From the known we infer the unknown. ‘This 
is not the first time that Madame Racuet has got into 
Court and trouble. And merely judging according to the 
ordinary law of probabilities, if in the course of this woman’s 
strange business two such cases have come to light, how many 
have not come to light? The matters are just of that sort in 
which it is everybody’s interest to be silent. Debts of honour, 
as they are grimly called, are always paid; & fortiori, debts 
of something very like dishonour. We have been often charged 
with exaggerating the female vices of the day, and of what is 
called fashionable life. We have been told that our days are no 
worse than those when highborn dames listened to Apura 
Beun’s comedies, or patronized Madame Cornetys’ masque- 
rades; and yet our very censors admit that the smoke does 
somehow or other betray the existence of fire, and that we had 
not been so far wrong, after all, if we satirized the Girls of 
the Period and the Frisky Matrons and the Lais imitators 
as exceptious rather than the rule of the female life of Eng- 
land—which, by the way, was precisely what we did. But 
we will advance the argument a step. These days are 
not the days of Grammont and CuHEsTEeRrFIELD and Horace 
WALPOLE in more senses than one. Then there was a distinct 
and separate class of high life, and high life then was probably 
as mixed, and in certain portions of it as debased and vile, as 
itis now. But in our times there is not this sharp demarca- 
tion of classes. The manners of the high cover a much 
broader area of life than they did two centuries or a century 
ago. Society has been levelled up, and its vices are more 
broadly spread. The Girl of the Period may be found on the 
vicarage lawn as well as in the Belgravian saloon. Everybody 
would be glad to think that this den in Bond Street and its 
doings began and ended these dirty mysteries of current life. 
But we think no such thing. The exposure, as it is called, 
will do the woman Levison no harm. It is rather an adver- 
tisement in her favour than anything else. She is decorating 
and gilding and beautifying her shop at this moment on the 
strength ot it. As Mr. Digsy Seymour boasted on the trial, 
“there are plenty of denizens in Vanity Fair to be attracted,” 
and they are atiracted. The only question is, how many 
or how tew are they who keep the stalls and buy the wares ? 
and among the wares of womankind how many are they which 
would seem as little to dare the light of day as they avoid 
even the publicity of “ Madame Racuet’s Trade List ” ? 


MENTAL PERSPECTIVE. 

Gove knowledge of the laws of perspective—that is, of the 

changes produced in the appearances of objects by variations 
in the position of the observer with regard to them—is as necessary 
to the study of mental as to that of physical phenomena. A com- 
plete mastery of the science of mental perspective, were it gene- 
rally diffused, would go far to put an end to controversy. Bui 
though any such delightful state of things as this is still, we fear, 
incalculably remote, a certain unconscious familiarity with the 
simpler etlects of mental perspective is as necessary to the 
performance of the ordinary business of life as the art of ad- 
justing the focus of the eye, and of interpreting the results, 
which a child gradually acquires during its first two years of 
life, is to walking. ‘the study of mental perspective, which 
may be undertaken as a help to all other studies, corresponds to 
the process which a painter has to go through of analysing 
those interpretations of appearances which he had during child- 
hood learut to make unconsciously, in order that he may be able 
to translate and retranslate them at will. A child, in its first 
attempt at drawing, will often try to represent all the sides of a 
cube which it knows to exist, having so entirely forgotten the 
mere visible appearance of a cube, in the complex idea of such 
objects which it has gradually ecquired by touch as well as sight, 
that it actually does not know that it cannot possibly see all the 
sides at once. Grown-up beginners make mistakes exactly similar 
in principle, though of course less flagrant, in cases of fore- 
shortening. Just in the same way, people forget by what long 
trains of forgotten experience they have learned to interpret 
phenomena with which they are familiar, and they are surprised, 
and sometimes angry, at discovering them to be unintelligible to 
others. For instance, people who have lived long together, and 
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learnt to read each other’s characters and histories in all the 
little peculiarities of their manners and behaviour, find it very 
difficult to make due allowance for the way in which these 
things affect, or fail to affect, strangers. If they could recall 
their own first impressions they would know better what to 
expect from others. Some such faculty of reverting to an earlier 
stage of one’s own experience is an important part of the art of 
teaching ; it is a power which may afford more help to a pupil than 
any amount of mere knowledge possessed by the teacher. Indeed, 
the very fact of a teacher’s own proficiency makes it the more 
difficult for him to enter into the difliculties of a beginner, and, 
if he be not well skilled in mental perspective, may altogether 
prevent his doing so. Even in matters small enough for us 
to become familiar with all their aspects, and in which every 
student must advance by the same road, there is thus considerable 
opening for mutual misunderstanding from differences of position : 
but when diilerent minds approach, from widely diflevent sides, 
matters too great and remote to be classed among the ordinary 
materials of our every-day experience, it is no wonder that the 
results of their observations are described in words which do 
not even appear to relate to the same objects. Mz. Ruskin, 
in his description of mountain forms, gives some curious 
instances of the very various and widely erroneous impressions 
produced regarding the real shape of mountain ranges by 
violent foreshortening on a scale which makes it impossible 
habitually to correct the sense of sight by that of touch; and 
from these might be constructed a fuller, if not a more strik- 
ing, version of the old fable about the two sides of the 
shield. But distance is scarcely more deceptive than nearness. 
Nothing is perfectly known till we have looked at it from every 
side, from a distance as well as from close at hand—till we have 
stood far enough away from it to see the whole at one glance and 
to compare it with other objects of the same class, as well as 
travelled over every nook and cranny of its surface, and delved as 
deep as may be into its substance. And the use of a knowledge 
of mental perspectite is to suggest the existence of these various 

cts in cases in which one cannot actually compare them all, 
and to enable one to distinguish between a real difference or 
change of opinion, and a difference or change merely of aspect, 
owing to a shifting of the observer's relative position. 

The changes of shape in visible objects depend upon and are 
complicated by those of apparent size produced by distance; and 
this is no less true in mental than in physical perspective. It is 
obvious that the field of vision of the mind’s eye is limited in 

recisely the same sense as that of the bodily eve, and therefore 
in either case we constantly have to choose between a general 
view of a large subject and a detailed study of a comparatively 
small one ; and in either case the results of the one process should 
be continually corrected and explained by those of the other. The 
early and comparatively distant view will often supply the key to 
the whole mass of complicated details to which a close investiga- 
tion of any subject is sure to lead. It is, however, no easy matter 
to retain that tirst impression in all its integrity so as to be able to 
use it as a complement and index to the later, fuller, more compli- 
cated, and probably more partial impressions of increasing knowledge. 
Todo soin any but the simplest cases requiresan uncommontenacity 
of memory and vigour of imagination. One of the most familiar 
effects of distance in mental perspective appears in the variation of 
feeling towards the same person on closer acquaintance. A new 
acquaintance impresses the mind as a distant object docs the eye— 
occupying a very small space in the field of vision, displaying a 
certain general outline with comparative absence of detail, some- 
times to the extent of being recognisable only as a member of a 
class—a human being, say—and invested often with a certain 
charm which, like the blue of a distant mountain, may resolve 
itself on a nearer approach into the sober grays and browns of 
common earth. In both cases the advantages of distance and nearness 
are balanced—not always, perhaps not otten, evenly bulanced—but 
it can hardly be that there is not something gained aud something 
lost in every variation of the distance between the mind or the eye 
and the object. That there is a certain special charm belonging 
to distant eflects is as familiar a fact in our mutual relations as in 
landscape-puinting, but it is not so generally referred to its proper 
cause. People are apt to think of it as a delusion, which is dis- 
pelled by the increased knowledge of closer acquaintance. But, 
whatever room for delusion distance may afford, it is a mistake to 
suppose that this accounts for the whole of that evanescent beauty 
which belongs to the dawn of friendship, Something—in the 
most favourable instances all—depends upon an adjustment be- 
tween the faculty and the object of perception, which is no more 
deceptive than the arrangement of the sun’s rays and the atmo- 
sphere, with regard to our eyes, by which the hues of sunrise are 
produced. Nobody thinks of considering the midday light as 
more real than that of sunrise, though, as it lasts so much longer, 
it is only reasonable to arrange our lives with a view to their 
being chiefly spent in it. And so with regard to the first fervour 
of mutual attraction experienced by two people who have each 
just discovered in the other a potentially intimate and dear friend 
while actually on terms of sligut acquaintance. Lookers-on often 
prophesy that it will not last, that they will cool down when 
they know each other better, &c., as if they were predicting 
the discovery of a mistake; whereas they are in reality only 
anticipating a moral process as familiar, as inevitable, and as 
harmonious as the change from scarlet and crimson to blue and 
white, which takes place in the sky on a summer morning. T'wo 


other's natures which is at once more vivid and less 

than that which is the result of the experience of years, 
great part of the charm of early acquaintance is due s 
to this comparative singleness of eflect, which depends entire} 
upon distance, and returns in absence or at the close of 
friendship which has lived out its natural day, as the hues of “ 
rise are reproduced in the sunset. It is true that some part ihe 
special pleasure of the early stage of an acquaintance destined to 
ripen into friendship is due to the process of courtship which j 
required to work that change; but when this has been allowed f : 
much still remainsto be accounted for bya simpleeftectof perspectire 
and it is important to remember that a certain loss of pict aa 
ness is the necessary condition of increasing closeness in al] the 
relations of life. This truth borne in mind acts both as a safe 
guard against disappointment, and also as a reason for strenuously 
retaining, as distinctly as may be, the memory of first im. 
pressions. It should never be forgotten that some aspects of 
things must necessarily pass out of sight as we approach nearer to 
them, but that these aspects and our inferences trom them do not 
therefore cease to be, if they ever were so, both true and important, 
Their proper use is to supply a plan, like the first sketch of g 
picture, which the work of later years is to fill up; and if that 
plan be filled up and worked out fully and harmoniously, the 
finished work will, when seen from a distance, have { the 
singleness of effect, and therefore all the charm, of the first out. 
line or the earliest glimpse, together with a fulness of meanj 
and of suggestion which can never belong to the first distant 
aspect of anything—be it a landscape, a picture, an undertaking 
a friend, or a life. And the chances of attaining to this perfect 
result depend very much upon the faithfulness with which the 
first bird’s-eye view of the subject has been kept in mind through- 
out that middle period of proximity and progress during which it 
was necessarily out of sight. 

The mere difference of scale which makes a certain distance 
necessary to our seeing any large object, whether mental or 
physical, as a whole, has thus an important share in producing 
that peculiar beauty in the past and the future which is too often 
supposed to be the result of mere delusion ; and it is unreasonable 
to complain that each day or year, with its fragment of twenty 
difierent fragments of the great objects of life, is less picturesque as 
it passes than the life of which it is itself but a fragment looked 
at in anticipation. It is unreasonable to think that people who are 
living close in sight of all each other’s little failings and rough- 
nesses and peculiarities, and undergoing a certain amount of 
mutual friction, care less for each other because they may look less 
picturesque in each other’s eyes than they did at first meeting, 
or than they will when separated by absence or death. 

For love requires the focal space 
Of recollection or of hope 
Ere it can measure its own scope. 


But there is another element which contributes a large part of 
their charm to the objects of hope and memory, like that eilect of 
the intervening atmosphere which is called aérial perspective, and 
to which the peculiar beauty of distant colouring is owing. In 
looking at our own past or future we not only sce at least some 
harmonious wholes, but we see them through mists of joy a 
sorrow, and of associations of all kinds, which throw over them 
the most various’ and sometimes beautiful tints. These atmo 
spheric effects may be misleading, but they are as real, if nota 
nieasurable, as any of the other objects of sight; and, considering 
the undue degree in which present pleasure or pain is apt to 
occupy the whole field of mental vision, it is well that there 
should be this compensating interest attached to what is mor 
distant. It would be impossible to sum up the elects of distance 
on the mind morg perfectly than is done in these lines of 
In Memoriam :— 

And is it that the haze of grief 

Rakes former gladness loom so great ; 

The lowness of the present state 

Which sets the past in such relicf? 

Or that the past will always wia 

A glory from its being far, 

And orb into the pertect star 

We saw not when we walked therein ? 


SLEEPING DOGS. 


f teprsony is a capital old proverb, often quoted but not 80 
often acted on, calied “ Let sleeping dogs lie;” 9 prov , 
which, if we were to abide by its injunction, would keep us out 
many a mess that we get into now, because we cannot let w 
alone. Certainly we fall into trouble sometimes, or rather we 
drift into it—we allow it to gather round us—for want ot af J 
explanation to clear off small misunderstandings, At least novelists 
say so, and then make a great point of the anguish endure mt 
Henry and Angelina for three mortal volumes, because they = 
too stupid to ask the reason why the one looked cold the o ~ 
evening at the duchess’s ball, and the other looked shy ~ po 
morning in the park. But then novelists, poor souls, are 
to such extravagant expedients for motives and matter, Ue 
can scarcely take them as rational exponents of real, 
way; though the very meaning and final cause of = Oe 
fession is to depict human nature as It 18, and to ern 
reflex action of character and circumstance somewhat according 


people meeting for the first time receive an impression of each 


the pattern set out in the actual world, But, leaving nove 
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on the whole we find in real life that if speech is silvern, 
js essentially golden, and that more harm is done by saying 

too much than by saying too little ; above all, that infinite mis- 

arises by not letting sleeping dogs lie. 

People are so wonderfully anxious to stir up the dregs of 
everything, they can never let things rest. Take a man or 
oman who has done something just a little queer—nothing 
yery heinous perhaps—that gets noised abroad, and who is 
looked on in consequence by those who believe the re- 
that arise, or worse. Now the wisest thing undoubtedly 
to bear the coldness as the righteous punishment of the 

and to trust for rehabilitation to that mysterious process 
called «living it down.” If there has been absolutely no sin- 

fulness to speak of, nothing but a little imprudence perhaps, a 

little precipitancy and a great deal of ill-nature, by all means 

wake up the sleeping dog and set him howling through the 
greets. He may do good, seeing that truth would be your 
friend. But if there is a core of ugly fact, even if it is not 
ite as ugly as the envelope which rumour has put about it, 
vn fall back upon the diguity of living it down, and let the 
dog lie sleeping and muzzled. ‘There is another, but an un- 
savoury saying, Which advises against the stirring up of evil 
; but this is just what imprudent, high-spirited people 

will not understand. They will take their own way in 0 
of society and all its laws; they will kick over the traces when 
it suits them; they will do this and that of which the world 
says authoritatively “ No, you shall not do it,” and then, when 
the day of wrath arrives, and down comes the whip on the of- 
fending back, they shriek piteously, and wale up ali the dogs in 
the town in the “investigation of their case.” And a queer 
kennel enough they turn out sometimes! They would have done 
better to have put up with their social thrashing than to have set 
the bloodhounds of ‘‘investigation ” on their heels. Actions for 
libel often do this kind of thing, as every one may vead for him- 
slf, Many a man who gets his farthing damages had better have 
bome the surly growl of the only half-roused dog, than have 
retaliated, and so waked him up. The farthing damages, re- 
presenting, say, a cuff on the head, or a kick in the ribs, or a 
milder “Lie down, sir!” may be very pleasant to the feelings of 
the yelped at, as so much revenge exacted—Shylock’s pound of 
flesh, without the blood. But what about the consequences ? what 
about the disclosure of your secret follies, and the uncovering of the 
foundations on which the libel rested? The foundations remain 
immoveable to the end of time if the superstructure is disroofed, 
and the sleeping dog is awakened never to be set at rest again 
while he has a tooth in his head that can bite. 

One of the arts of peaceful living at home is contained in the 
power of letting sleeping dogs lie. Papa is surly—it is a way 
papas have—or mamma is snappish, as even the best of mammas 
are at times, when the girls are tiresome and will flirt with in- 
digible younger brothers, or when the boys, who must marry 
money, are paying attention to dowerless beauty instead. Well, 
the family horizon is overcast, and the black dog keeps the gate 
ofthe family mansion. etter let it lie there asieep, if it will be 
content to remain so. It is not pleasant to have it there certainly, 
but it would be worse to rouse it into activity and a general 
yelping through the house. Sometimes, indeed, in a family given 
to tears and caresses and easily excited feelings, a frank challenge 
a to reasons why is answered by a temporary storm, followed 
bya scene of effusion and attexdiissement, and the black dog is 
wot wakened, but banished, by the rousing he has got. This is 
@ method that can be tried when you have perfect knowledge 
aud command of your material; else it is dangerous, and nine 
times out of ten would be an unsuccessful experiment. It 
8 nearly always unsuccessful with husbands and wives, who 

sulk, but rarely for causes needing explanation. Angelina 
inows quite well that she danced too often the other night 
that fascinating young Lovelace for whom her Henry 

® special, and not quite groundless, aversion. She may 
put on as many airs of injured innocence as she likes, and 
ect to consider herself an ill-used wife suffering grievous 
because of her husband’s displeasure, and the black dog 

of sulks accompanying; but she knows as well as her Henry 

lies, and to at the would 

‘ set him loose upon her, and be well barked at if not 

Worried for her pains. would be to muzzle him 

ignoring his presence; and so in almost all cases of domestic 

however black, 
= sleeping dog of another kind, which it would be well if 

omen would always leave at rest, is the potential passion of a 
man who is acherished friend but an impossible lover. Certain 

“going men are able to maintain for life a strong but strictly 
attachment for certain women. If any warmer impulse 

y more powerful feeling gives threatening notice of arising, it is 

+ in due subjection und a wholesome state of coolness, perhaps 

‘ Very hopelessness even if returned, perhaps by the fear or 

eXnowledge that it would be ill received, and that the only 

a we pleasant friendship so delighted in is in this calm 

minds whet , —. This is all very well so long as the woman 

She 1s about; for the passionless attachment of a man 
$ mainly on her desire to keep things in their present 

_ on her power of holding to the line to be observed. If 

Passion te this line, if she wakens up that sleeping dog of 
4 — over with him and platonism. What was once a 
b 0 would now be a burning satire, for friendship 

¥ ‘ove can never take service under its old banners again. 


And yet this is what women are continually doing. They are 
always complaining that men are not their friends, und that they 
are only seltish and self-seeking in their relations with them; yet 
no sooner do they possess a man friend who is nothing e 
than they try their utmost to convert him into a lover, and are 
not too well pleased if they do not succeed; which might by 
chance sometimes happen, like any other rare occurrence, but not 
often. And yet success ruins everything. It takes away the 
friend, and does not give an available lover; it destroys the 
existing good, and substitutes nothing better. If the woman is of 
the fishpond type, whose hearts Thackeray wanted to “drag,” she 
simply turns round upon the unhappy victim with one of the 
“looks that ill”; if she is more weak than vain, and less 
designing than impulsive, she regrets the momentary infatuation 
which has lost her her friend; but in any case she has lost him, 
and that by folly, not misfortune. 

Just as easy is it to rouse the sleeping dogs of hatred, of 
jealousy, of envy. You have a tepid well-controlled dislike to 
some one; and you know that he knows it. For feelings are 
eloquent, even when dumb, and express themselves in a thousand 
ways independent of words, You do not care much about your 
dislike—you do not nurse it and feed it in any way, and are 
rather content than not to let it lie dormant, and so far harmless. 
But your unloved friend cannot let well alone. Lie will be 
always treading on your corns and touching you on the raw. That 
unlucky speculation you made; your play that was damned; the 
election you lost; the decision that was given against you, with 
costs—whenever you see him he is sure to introduce some topic 
that rubs you the wrong way, till at last the sleeping dog gets 
fairly roused, and what was merely a well-ordered disiike bursts 
out into a frantic and ungovernable hatred. It has been 
his own doing. Just as in the case of the platonic friend 
transformed into the passionate lover by the woman's wiles, so 
the dislike that gave you no trouble, become now the hatred 
that isa real curse to your existence, results from your friend’s 
incessant rousing up of sleeping passions. Young people are 
much given to this kind of thing. There is an impish tendency 
in most girls, and in all boys, that makes teazing a matter of 
exquisite delight to them. If they know of any sleeping dog 
that an elder carries about under his cloak, they are never so 
happy as when they are rousing it to activity, though their own 
backs may get bitten in the fray. Let a youngster into the secret 
of a weakness, a sore, or a passion, and if S can resist the tempta- 
tion of torturing you as the result of his knowledge he may lay 
claim to a virtue almost unknown in boyish morals. But they 
sometimes pay pretty dearly for their fun. More than one life- 


long dislike, culminating in a disastrous codicil or total omission © 


from the body of the will, has been the return-blow for a course 
of boyish teazings which a testy old uncle or huflish maiden 
aunt has had to undergo. The punishment may be severe, and 
most unjust, but then the provocation was there, and revenge 
is a human, if indefensible, instinct common to all classes. 
Fathers and mothers themselves are not always sacred ground, 
nor are their special dogs suffered to lie sleeping undisturbed ; 
and perhaps the favouritisms and comparative coldness patent 
in almost every family may be traced back to the propensity 
for soothing or for rousing those parental beasts. For even 
fathers and mothers have human and personal feelings in excess 
of their instincts, and they, no more than any one else, like 
to be put through their paces by the impish vivacity of youth, 
and made to dance according to the piping of an irreverent lad 
or saucy girl. If they have dogs, they don’t want their children 
to pry into their kennels and whip them out at their pleasure, 
and those who do so most will naturally get worst off in the 
great division of family love. ‘Let sleeping dogs lic,” certainly 
as a rule for private life. Historically the saying does not 
hold good. For if the great leaders of thought and reform 
had not roused up the sleeping dogs of their day, and made them 
give tongue for all after ages to hear, we should be but poorly off 
at this present time. Many of our liberties have been got only by 
diligently prodding up that very sleepy dog, the public, till he has 
been forced to show his teeth, and every scioolboy’s history is full 
of instances of how much has been done, all the world over and in 
every age, by the like means. Sometimes the prodded dog flies at 
the wrong throat on the other side, as we have had a few notable 
instances of late; and then it would have been wiser to have lefi 
him quietly sleeping in the shade, whether at Mentana or else- 
where; to rouse for rending being a poor amusement at the best, 
and an eminently unprofitable use of leather. 


GREECE AND SWITZERLAND. 

hy» latest information of general interest that has reached us 

from Athens relates to what the Greeks call public works, 
but which ever their most enthusiastic friends canuot regard as 
anything but delusive dreams. A concession has been granted by 
the Greek Government to a Belgian Company to make several 
railways in the Greek kingdom. It is needless to say anything 
concerning the details, for the mere mention of the proposed 
lines is sufficient to show that they have not the smailest chance 
of being executed during the present generation. One line is to 
run from the north-eastern frontier to the port nearest Cape 
Sunium. ‘This seems to be for the convenience cf the Indian 
mail. At present there are literally hardly inhabitants enough 
on the line to supply railway porters should the trallic equal 
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that on the Marseilles line. This railway, even if completed, 
would be of no use until the railway from the Danube to 
Salonica is open, and that line has not been commenced; nor 
until the railway from Salonica to Volo is completed, and it has 
not been surveyed. In all probability a railway from Constan- 
tinople to the Persian Gulf would not cost more than a railway 
from Salonica to Sunium, and it would shorten the journey to 
India much more. The second line projected in Greece is from 
some point on the southern coast of the Peloponnesus, through 
Tripolitza and the great Arcadian plain, to Athens, The third 
is eo Athens westward through Livadea, Delphi, and A‘tolia 
to the Greek frontier in Acarnania, where it must end without 
any town or commercial terminus. Such projects, in a country 
where there are few inhabitants, no internal trade, no manufac- 
tures, and no commercial roads, are the precise material cemented 
with good intentions that we are told is largely employed as 
paving matter in an unknown country whither none desire to go. 
The fact that there is a demand for public works in Greece 
suggests a comparison between the republic of Switzerland, 
which was founded in the thirteenth century by the spirit of 
liberty, and the monarchy of Greece, which was formed in the 
nineteenth by the spirit of diplomacy. The comparison ought to 
present to the minds of Greek statesmen questions of vital im- 
portance to their country, which demand a prompt decision, and 
the points of contrast which it offers deserve attention from the 
student of history. It might cure the Greeks of their habit of 
sacrificing the solid advantages that make a nation universally 
respected for ambitious schemes which cannot be realized by 
their own unassisted strength. In Switzerland everything has 
been done and is being done by the Swiss themselves; they 
want neither foreign capital nor foreign protection. All they 
desire is fair play from the Emperors and Kings of Europe. 
They have won their own independence and the respect of other 
nations. Their country has been the asylum of liberty on the 
Continent repeatedly during the last fifty years, when freedom has 
been persecuted in France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Russia. 
The Greeks also deserve the greatest credit for the efforts they 
made to win their ray serene and their merit is not lessened 
by the fact that their liberty was secured to them by the act of 
foreigners. ‘The three protecting Powers conquered independence 
for the Greeks by the battle of Navarino; and England, France, 
and Russia then found themselves compelled to form a Greek 
State, in order to suppress piracy and prevent anarchy. When 
foreign statesmen constructed a monarchy in Greece they fulfilled 
an inevitable mandate, and when they assigned a larger share of 
influence to the executive power than to the national institutions 
they did what appeared to be necessary for the maintenance of 
order. The time was not favourable to institutions designed as a 
check on monarchical authority, and the Greeks then expressed no 
desire to possess or revive national institutions that connected their 
history with foreign domination. They asked nothing from the 
rotecting Powers but a King and a large loan, and they received 
th. So indifferent were they to anything else that they 
allowed the Bavarians to abolish their Constitution for ten years. 
A political comparison between Greece and Switzerland would 
only furnish striking contrasts. It is perhaps more instructive 
to compare the social and industrial condition of the inhabitants 
of these two classic, picturesque, and mountainous countries. 
Switzerland exhibits the fruits of wise conduct in the State, the 
canton, and the commune, and the fruits of activity, honesty, and 
self-reliance in the individual citizen. There is no place-hunting and 
no brigandage. Let some one of those wealthy money-merchants 
and goods-brokers in Western Europe who call themselves Greek 
citizens visit the Greek kingdom, and travel by land from Athens 
to Sparta, and then return to Switzerland, and travel from Geneva 
to Zurich. If he moves as a second-class passenger, he must ride 
down the principal street of Athens from the Hotel des Etrangers, 
perched high ona Turkish saddle, with saddle-bags puffing out 
their unseemly paunches to derange his seat. His servant will 
follow elevated high above his portmanteau and bed, and with a 
saucepan and a kettle dangling below them. The Athenians who 
lounge in the streets, and who never ventured further than to the 
Pirwus or to Kephisia in covered carriages, from fear of sun or 
rain, will cast on him a glance of contempt. His muleteers will 
slink out of the capital by another road; but as soon as he is on 
the Via Sacra, and wishes to enjoy his own thoughts, they will 
lace themselves close to his horse’s head and lift up their voices 
in those discordant strains, half howling, half yelling, that are 
called Klephtic songs. At night he must creep either into a 
smoky cottage with working oxen, or into a filthy barn with 
mules and donkeys. In five days, with a good constitution and a 
stout mule, he may reach Sparta. The hire of his horses or mules 
will be 80 francs. Now in Switzerland he will travel the same 
distance in a well-cushioned second-class carriage, in twelve 
hours, for about 22 francs. He requires no servant and no sauce- 
pan. If the work this Greek is doing in the Hellenic beehive be 
worth 10 francs a day, he is a loser of 50 francs in Greece, and of 
only 10 in Switzerland, not to speak of the money he expends, 
the time he wastes, or the shame he feels riding down the street 
of Hermes in pitiable plight, like an offering to the brigands, 
This little comparison explains in part how Greece is poor and 
barbarous, and Switzerland happy and prosperous. 
In Switzerland a foreigner hears nothing of politics. No Swiss 
ever asks or cares for his opinion. The Greeks habitually search 


alter the opinions of strangers concerning Greece, and undertake 
to teach them opinions concerning the settlement of the Eastern 


uestion ; they compel strangers to listen to political diatribe 
either a soldier or a gendarme ; in Greece he finds the towns 
of soldiers and the coffee-houses full of officers; and if he 
into the country without an escort of gendarmes he may fal 
into the hands of brigands, and then, if he has to pay 1,009) 
for his ransom, he may be told, as some travellers were told 
recently, that they deserved their fate for travelling in Grea 
without an armed escort. In Switzerland a traveller drives in 
a hired carriage over well-made roads that cross Alpine summits 
higher than Parnassus and Taygetus. He finds canals dug to 
prevent mountain-torrents from desolating fertile plains, and to 
render them passable at every season. @ finds water-courses 
constructed, even in that temperate region, to irrigate fields and 
increase their fertility. He sees railways wherever they can be 
constructed. He finds the military budget not one-fifth of that 
of Greece, and the military force ten times as numerous ani 
a hundred times more imposing. He knows that Switzerland 
maintains no naval school or marine budget, yet he finds well. 
constructed and well-managed steamers on a dozen lakes, The 
distance from the Pireeus to the Isthmus of Corinth, which jg 
about thirty-five miles, costs eight or nine francs in the Greek 
steamers, which receive an enormous subyention from the Govern. 
ment. ‘The distance from one end of the Lake of Zurich to the 
other and back is about forty miles, and in a Swiss steamer g 
first-class passage costs less than four francs. This is not owi 
to the cost of coals, which is more than covered by the subvention; 
for though the Greeks import their coals from England, the Swis 
are compelled to use inferior coal which they bring from the 
vinces of Prussia. The Swiss have no coal; but if the Greeks 
had the industry and intelligence of the Swiss they would be able 
to turn the coal they possess at Kumi and in the Peloponnesus to 
some account in steam navigation. Steam navigation on the Swiss 
lakes has to contend with an unprofitable winter season and a 
constant competition of good roads and railways, and its prosperous 
condition is due to the superior industry, honesty, and intelligence 
of those who conduct it. This it is that enables steam navigati 
in Switzerland to dispense with Government money which is 
_— in supporting the ill-managed enterprise of a monopoly in 

reece. 

The great railway projects mentioned above, the draining Lake 
Copais while a great extent of fertile land remains uncultivated, 
and the formation of a canal through the Isthmus of Corinth, are 
all grand undertakings. But everybody who possesses capital 
knows that they cannot be carried into execution until Greek 
agriculture is improved, production increased, population multi- 
plied, and credit re-established. Projectors may set such schemes 
afloat to catch foreign capital, and dealers in rotten stock may 
discuss their capabilities, but no wealthy Greek capitalist ever 
makes a serious attempt to promote their immediate commence- 
ment. 

Everybody need not travel, but everybody must eat. Raising 
food is a matter of greater importance than transporting persons 
and goods. In order, therefore, to compare effectively the social 
and economical condition of the Greeks and the Swiss, we ought 
to compare their agriculture, and indicate why labour and capite 
are drawn towards the land in one country, and repelled from it in 
the other. Greece enjoys many natural advantages over Switzer 
land, and possesses many more sources of agricultural wealth. 
Indeed, no country in Europe is more favoured by nature and 
more neglected by man than Greece. If the Greeks reflect 
seriously on the extent to which their want of agricultural in- 
dustry and intelligence lowers their national character 
eyes of civilized Europe, they would make greater efforts than 
they are making to eflace this defect. Some part of the inti- 
vidual wealth of which the nomad Greek bankers and merchants 
out of Greece are so proud would be invested in landed estates, 
in improving the agriculture of their country. Hitherto foreigners 
have done more for Greece than commercial Greeks, who# 
aversion to invest money in the soil of their country has been # 
marked an incident of their nationality as the aversion of wealthy 
Israelites to become landowners in Palestine. Indeed, it has 
suggested a satirical application of the words of St. Paul, “ For 
there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek.” 

The natural products of Greece in which she has an incontestable 
superiority are currants, valonia, silk, and olive oil. With 
little additional industry and capital, fruit and wine might be 
added to the list. On the other hand, the Swiss enjoy no na' 
superiority in any branch of agriculture except pasturage, and . 
advantages they derive from their mountain pasturage require 
be secured by the application of great labour annually. of 
population of Greece is only about a million and a half. That 
Switzerland exceeds two millions and a half. The proportion 
the inhabitants employed in agriculture is not very ditferent 
the two countries. Both import grain for their consumption. 
Greece possesses less than sixty thousand head of large hile 
but upwards of three million head of sheep and goats; W od 
Switzerland has about a million of large cattle, and only 
million two hundred thousand small. ‘The Swiss export and 
one-fifth of the cheese they produce, which is of good ye 
which they sell at a very remunerative price ; while the 4 
produce only cheese of inferior quality, of which they Oe eable 
part ata low price, and replace it by importing @ cons) - 
amount of foreign cheese for the consumption 
seaports. High duties might of course exclude foreign ¢ 
the same way that Greek navigation laws have sup 
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munication, but the effect would be to bring more bad cheese to 
the seaports, not to make Greek cheese better or increase its 


tion. 

vant of roads and communications meet us at every turn as a 
barrier to progress in every occupation. As long as the Greeks 
of lateral feeders for their traffic and increasing local markets 
w pata produce. The expense of transport over such paths as 
unerative. e Greeks oug o take a lesson from their 
mehbours, the Italians, who have constructed large numbers of 
common roads as feeders of their great trunk lines of railway, 
constructed and in the process of construction, Innumerable roads 
serve as feeders to the great trunk line through Apulia to Brindisi, 
and Italy is now making great exertions to complete a system of 
communications by roads through Magna Grecia. The crowning 
work is to be a trunk railway running from Naples through 
Calabria to the Straits of Messina. These works are expected to lead 
poth to the development of agricultural industry and to the extermi- 
nation of brigandage among the semi-Greek population of Southern 
Italy. All sincere friends of the Greeks and the Hellenic king- 
dom desire to see them make some national effort to rank as a 
member of the social and economical society of civilized Europe, as 
well as of its political system. Increased production and the 
improvement of the internal resources of the country would do 
more for the national character than abortive constitutional legis- 

lation and 

The Greeks tell one another that there is some difficulty in 
obtaining in Greece honest administrators and able engineers, Aon 
to make roads or keep them in order when they are made. If the 
Greeks speak the truth concerning their moral condition in the 

, both at Athens and Trieste, party spirit overpowers honesty 
in the people, and favouritism sets aside ability with the Govern- 
ment, ether Mr. Bulzgares or Mr. Koumoundouros is Minister, 
there is little prospect of Greece securing the services of intelligent 
ha to be favoure nepotism. e hope no Greek wi 
us of the nation, since on repeat what 
the Greek unceasingly proclaims. 

In order to form a correct appreciation of the extent to which 
the Greeks neglect the pea. which their country possesses, 
we must compare their performances in those departments of in- 
dustry in which they enjoy an unquestionable natural superiority 
with what the Swiss do in the same departments. Switzerland 
imports raw silk for her looms from the South, and she employs 
about 20,000 persons in its manufacture. After passing through 
their hands it is sold for eight millions sterling annually. The 
raw silk of Greece is almost entirely exported, and the silk 
manufactures of the country are only fitted for local consumption. 
The difficulty and insecurity of transport restrict the trade. The 
silk scarfs of various localities, and the well-wrought mosquito- 
curtains of Calamata, can rarely be procured at Athens, Syra, or 
Patras, where the shops are filled with silk goods from Lyons 
and Zurich. Yet, if the active energies of Greece that are now 
diverted from national industry to individual place-hunting were 
left to seek their natural fields of employment, Greece might 
have as large a share of the silk trade of Europe as Switzerland. 
The Greek ladies who crowd to palace balls would rear silkworms 
and the aspirants after diplomatic, political, military, and nav 
oa, during the last thirty years, have aspired to raise the 

trade of Greece to the amount of at least eight million pounds 

e do not doubt that, loudly as the Greeks boast of their 
patriotism and their oditenteh, toy have avery hard task to 
= = — of the social degradation from which they emerged 

unng the last generation. We must not forget that they are an 
Spal, and that their thoughts, habits, and conduct Ae regu- 
d by traditions formed during two thousand years of enforced 
savility and of moral degradation. Physically, the inhabitants of 
the Greek kingdom may be rich in Hellenic blood; but, intel- 
= feel and act the tutelage of past 
Something, perhaps the air of Greece, excites their minds 

‘0 activity ; and lostilen, possibly an element of race, turns 
activity into mere restlessness. They have the quick thoughts 
oes instant expression in winged words, but they are de- 

t in the reflection that embodies itself in prudent action 

» and brokerage is universally acknowledged. ‘hey are 
able to make a good + oth pro or con, and they have a banteed 
a ready to take any side, or to change sides. No nation 

Y§ more acuteness in upsetting treaties, or in changing 
But buying be 4 corn, | 
: we very awkward at agriculture, and absolu elpless 
Mmechanics, Like very many ‘adroit people, they are ee doves 
Satien.’ and are constantly overreaching either themselves or the 

_ Of this fact their diplomatic and political history during 
weal + five-and-twenty years would afford ample proof if they 
Porte take the trouble to study it. During the war between the 
te and Mohammed Ali, in the Hellenic and Orthodox intrigues 
‘gunst England in the Ionian Islands, during the Crimean war, 

In their late premature agitation of the Eastern question 

unprovoked aggression in Crete, they have arrested their own 
and injured themselves more than they have injured the 

tion of pure. The Greeks ought to compare the administra- 
wn of the Greek Kingdom, with its army and navy, its revolu- 
Tepudiations, and brigandage, with the government of the 


Swiss Republic, with its railways and steamers, its tranquillity, 
wealth, and security of property and person. 

We should be doing a service to the Greeks if wewere to pursue 
our comparison into the domain of finance and taxation, but we 
fear that our observations could not be made in any way interest- 
ing to most of our readers. Greek patriots might, moreover, 
suppose, or at least assert, that our object was to calumniate the 
Hellenic race, not to stimulate the modern Greeks to emulate the 
virtues and attain the prosperity of the Swiss. We desire the 
increase of honesty and wealth in Greece as much as any Greek 
who is making money in England. Professor Fallmerayer’s 
writings do not convince us that the Greek race has ceased to 
exist in Europe, and the worst enemies of the Greeks will always 
find them calumniating one another in their political writings 
with a degree of boldness and vigour not to be attained 
by the imagination of any foreigner. Ilowever, at the risk 
of being accused of calumniating Greece, and of not under- 
standing “the great idea,” we venture to point out that some 
patriotic Greek politician would do well to compare the budget of 
the Hellenic kingdom with the budgets of the cantons of Berne, 
Geneva, and Zurich. The Greek budget assigns 2,000,000 
drachmas to the payment of the interest on foreign loans, and 
3,000,000 to pay the interest on the internal debt. This is very 
patriotic, but indifferent honest, for it pays foreigners at the rate 
of * per cent. and Greeks at the rate of ten per cent. 

We believe, notwithstanding what we have written, that the 
Greeks have no reason to despair of rivalling Switzerland in 
industry and social progress if they will throw their national 
energy into the cause, own their shortcomings, look their moral 
difficulties steadily in the face, and put their trust entirely in their 
own efforts, without seeking foreign capital or foreign assistance. 
Hitherto they have always been looking out for some miracle of 
hazard that was to make every Greek both rich and honest, for 
some act of generosity on the part of the political Cerberus that 
protects them which was to make the Hellenic kingdom a 
mighty State, and for some donation from the Emperor of Russia 
that would enable them to revive the Byzantine Empire. It 
seems never to occur to them that the most orthodox of sove- 
reigns may hesitate concerning the policy of commencing an 
aggressive war with the Sultan, and of pouring out the blood 
of his subjects for the glory of realizing “the great idea,” and 
putting the Greek race in possession of Constantinople. The 
tirst requisite of Greece at present is good government, not in- 
creased territory; it is suffering in the public opinion of Europe 
from the spectacle it affords of political corruption and brigandage. 
The most effectual, and perhaps also the speediest, way of effacing 
these stains on the national character is to extend the area of 
Greek industry, and increase the profits of agricultural labour. 
Twenty years ago Switzerland had hardly brought her political 
troubles to an end. She had suffered from civil dissensions, 
reactionary parties, ecclesiastical intrigues, clerical ambitions, and 
the Sonderbund civil war. Prudent measures, publicity in finance, 
and a wise employment of their national resources have rendered 
the Swiss the most contented as well as the most prosperous 
population in Europe. By pursuing a similar line of conduct 
the Greeks have good reason to feel assured that they would 
attain the same result. 


THE CREDIT FONCIER HOAX. 


HERE is a well-known Joe Miller of an Irish servant on 

board ship who once inquired of his master the captain 
whether a thing could be lost if you knew where it was. The 
master answered that of course it could not. “Then, if you 
please, sir,” replied the servant, “your tea-kettle is at the bottom 
of the sea.” it seems to us that the capital of that celebrated 
association, the Crédit Foncier of England (Limited), is in a posi- 
tion very similar to that of the Irishman’s tea-kettle. The 
Directors know where it is, but if they happened to want to use 
it they would find that it was quite out of their reach, It may be 
remembered that rather more than a month ago a meeting of 
the shareholders in this Company was held at Exeter Hall, and 
we regret that the harmony which is appropriate to the 
place was very far from being preserved on that occasion. A 
Mr. Brown of Bristol moved an amendment of considerable 
length, which condemned the Directors’ proceedings not the 
less vigorously because it was wholly independent of the rules 
of grammatical construction. It had been represented as a 
feature of the management of this Company that there should 
be maintained a Dividend Reserve Fund, to be always kept 
at the amount necessary to pay one year’s dividend of 20 
per cent. on the paid-up capital, so that, as Mr. Brown puts 
it, “our shares would practically become a minimum 20 per 
cent. stock.” It is unnecessary to say that this admirable 
principle of administration was wholly disregarded in the 
practice of the Directors. To quote once more from Mr. 
Brown’s amendment, “the dividend fund having vanished, 
and with it the dividends of the last two years,” Mr. Brown 
proposed that the meeting should declare itself of opinion 
that the Directors had nearly ruined their shareholders. The 
Directors had, indeed, acknowledged some mistakes. Candour, we 
all know, is the approved policy of embarrassed Boards. Confes- 
sion and promises of amendment will go far to pacify shareholders 
in early days, and with a diminished capital and a largely aug- 
mented stock of virtuous resolutions Directors are usually per- 
mitted to pursue their onward course, But penitence and pledges 
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of reform would not go down with Mr. Brown. The Directors 
having assured the shareholders that “the lessons taught by the 
mistakes of former days had not been thrown away upon them,” 
Mr. Brown made upon this passage of the Report the pithy com- 
ment that “the shareholders could not be ruined twice over”; 
and he proceeded to desire to be informed whether the market 
value of the two millions of stock of the Company exceeded at 
that moment 50,0001. 

This discussion, and the comments of the public press, 
have called forth an exposition of the true condition of 
the Crédit Mobilier of Lngland (Limited), by Mr. Albert 
Grant, M.P., late Chairman of the Company. Myr. Grant 
shows that in early and prosperous years the shareholders 
received dividends which amounted in the aggregate to a 
sum nearly equal to half the capital of the Company. An 
unkind critic might suggest that these dividends were in fact 
paid out of capital, but Mr. Grant would answer that that 
was not so, for the capital of the Company still exists, 
although, unfortunately, even he must admit that it is almost 
as inaccessible as was the Irishman’s tea-kettle. Mr. Grant 
expresses a confident expectation that the “securities” which 
now represent the capital of the Company will ultimately 
realize the values which he has placed upon them. Mr. Grant 
appears to be blessed with a sanguine temper. Ilis successor in 
the Chairmanship is unable to take the same rosy view of the 
future of the Company, and he has even gone so far as to apply to 
a portion of the securities which it holds for advances the con- 
temptuous epithet “stuff” The catalogue of these securities 
furnishes a remarkable example of that propensity which exists 
in Englishmen to seek all over Europe for holes into which to 
fling their money. We should think that making advances 
of cash to the Varna and Rustchuk Railway was an imitation 
on a grand scale of the process of dropping a tea-ketile into 
the sea. But, however, there are the securities, and Mr. Grant 
insists that the accounts of the Company have been properly 
made up from time to time upon the basis of the values which 
were placed upon those securities. These accounts showed 
large profits. ‘Lhe Directors were entitled to commission on 
protits made, and they received it. Everything, says Mr. 
Grant, was done according to the articles of association, and 
the approved practice of accountants. The securities, indeed, 
were paper, aud the values put upon them were conjectural, 
while the commission was paid in real hard money. The gold of 
the Company has gone into the pockets of the Directors, while 
the “ stulf”’ remains in its own strongbox. But Mr. Grant cannot 
help that. He relies upon a statement by well-known accountants, 
that these values were taken rather below the quotations of 
prices in the official lists of the Stock Exchange. We have 
no doubt this statement is correct. The business of the 
Crédit Foncier was to “ float” companies, and its Directors 
could for a limited time, and by making a sutlicient sacrifice, keep 
the shares of any company in the market. To return once more to 
our old illustration—the Irishman, if he had been a goodswimmer, 
might have held up the tea-kettle in the water, but it would be 
extravagant to expect the tea-kettle at the same time to hold up 
the Irishman. Yet the prosperity of the companies depended 
upon the help of the Crédit Foncier, and the power of the Crédit 
Foncier to help depended on the prosperity of the companies. 
The objection which cautious outsiders feel to spirited specu- 
lations like that which Mr. Grant conducted is exactly this— 
that various companies rest upon one another, each with- 
out any basis of its own, so that, if one falls, down come 
all the others. But the merit of the management of the Crédit 
Foncier, as compared with some other juint-stock enterprises, is 
stated to be this, that it has no debts. It has done what it has 
done entirely with itsowa money. It hasimproved Milan, it has 
facilitated commerce at Marseilles, it has built new streets in 
Paris, it has “ opened up” traffic between Rustchuk and Varna, 
and it docs not owe a shilling in the world. We foresce a time 
when gloomy depression will give place to radiant hope. British 
clergymen and elderly spinsters wiil again come forward as the 
benefactors of the world, and there will not be an important 
town in Europe which will not owe its railway communication 
and water-supply and gas to the streams of British capital 
which have been directed in their flow by the benevolent activity 
of Finance Coiupanies. 

Ma. Grant would be quite contented to sit upon the box which 
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contains the securities of his Company, and wait for their realiza-__ 
tion in beiter times, while his thoughts dwell in agreeable idleness | 


upon the benefits which he has beea the means of conferring upon 
civilized maukind. He and his co-Directors were in possession of 
a large quantity of paper and the answer of a good conscience. 
Could not their shareholders enjoy the pleasures of memory 
until the rising tide of speculation might “ float” the Crédit 
Foncier and ali the deadweight with which it is encumbered ? 
The shareholders seem to think not. Mr. Rowsell writes to 
the Jimes, and says that the assets of this Company are of 
such a character that you cannot value them. Ile asks whe- 
ther it was honest to deal with the seeming profit arising out 
of these securities as though it had been hard money beyond all 
question earued and made secure. Mr. Grant will of course 
answer, “Seems! Nay itis. I know not scems.” But still the 
fact remains that the shareholders now get nv dividend, and those 
of them wiio came into the concern in what Mr. Grant calls “its 
sere and yellow leaf” never got any dividend at all. And not 
only have shareholders begun to grumble in the columns of the 


and published. 


Times, but the Times itself has taken the matter up, and preached 
an awakening sermon on commercial immorality. It is alleged 
that the Directors received commission on supposed profits which 
now turn out to have been fictitious. Surely, says the Times, if this 
be so, the Directors will make restitution. Mr. Grant’s answer to 
this proposal would be obvious. Ife would offer to shareholde 
in addition to the pleasures of memory, the consolations of ho 
He would insist that the profits were real, and the securities ay 
still valuable. But the seed scattered by the Times may haye 
fallen upon various kinds of soil. There may have been amon 
the directorial body a soft spot somewhere. It appeared after g 
few days that the word spoken in season had worked for good. 4 
letter came to the Yimes office purporting to be cated from 
Lowestoft, and to bear the signature “J.S. Wortley.” It seems 
to have been supposed by the Editor to whom that letter was ad. 
dressed that the right honourable bearer of the name appended to 
it had taken the Times to read upon some solitary spot of the 
beach at Lowestoft, and had fallen into meditation upon his own 
responsibility, as former Governor of the Crédit Foncier, for the pro. 
ceedings so forcibly commented upon in one of the leadin 
articles, “Feeling,” says the writer of the letter, “that there ig 
great justice in your remarks. . . . . I intend to make 
restitution.” Considering that the supposed writer had been 
Recorder of the City of London and Solicitor-General, he might 
be regarded as a judge of justice, and the Times could not but 
desire to give immediate publicity to the important moval effect 
which had been produced by its article. The genuine original 
thunder from the old-established shop, price 3d, hs been of 
late years competed with by a new and more rattling thunder, 
price only 1d. ‘The Yimes may have feared that, if it hesi- 
tated to announce the distinguished conversion which it had 
accomplished,. some rival preacher of commercial morality 
might come forward and claim the credit of it. ‘The letter, 
which was dated on Friday, would have been received at the 
Times office on Saturday, and on Monday it was published in 
the usual way. It stated the intention of the writer to pay into 
a Restitution Fund Account, as soon as he could make the neces- 
sary pecuniary arrangements, a sum of about 18,000/, being the 
amount which he considered he had received wrongfully, on account 
of imaginary profits of the Crédit Foncier, during his govcrnorship. 
The Zimes would have done well to imitate the caution of the 
new Chairman of the Crédit Foncier when he was told that the 
Turks were sure to repay the advances made to them for the 
Varna Railway. It should have said “ We should like to see 
the money.” It does not usually publish announcements that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has received letters from gentlemen, 
stating that they defrauded the revenue several years ago, and 
have felt very sorry ever since, and intend to make good the 
amount as soon as possible. Unfortunately, it turns out that 
Astrea has not returned to earth, and is not staying in lodgings 
at Lowestoft during the bathing season; and, even if she had 
been, Mr. Wortley would not have met her there, because he is 
somewhere else. In fact, the letter was ahoax. We do not think, 
however, that the claim of the shareholders to have these com- 
missions refunded becomes less strong because it now turns out 
that the ex-Recorder is not setting the example of restitution. 
It seems to us that in this case a saying of the late Lord Justice 
Knight Bruce is applicable, and that “a man may be honest 
without being a lawyer.” 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
ADUCATION in Scotland is not likely to sufier from being 
aA 


insuficiently reported upon. When it was thought expedient 
that the nature of the instruction and discipline of English schools 
should be examined by a Commission appointed for the purpose, 
justice to Scotland seems to have required that the Scotch schools 
should be tested by two Commissions. In the first place, the “ Schools 
Inquiry Commission ”—the English one—despatched a delegate, m 
the person of Mr. Fearon, to pursue his investigations north of the 
Tweed, and that gentleman was fortunate enough, or zealous 
enough, to be able to complete his inquiry in the short space of six 
weeks, Next, the Scotch Commissioners, in whose hands the 
whole subject of education, clementary and secondary, was placed, 
deputed Mr. Harvey and Mr, Sellar to report upon the burgh 
and middle-class schools alone. ‘These gentlemen seem to have 
required a somewhat longer period of time than their prede- 
cessor had found necessary, and their Report is now printed 

Thus, then, we have before us two elaborate 

statements on the machinery of Scotch education. But the 
satisfaction which would naturally arise from this abundance of 
information is somewhat clouded by a circumstance which could 
not easily have been foreseen. The caprice of fortune has ordain 
that the two Reports are in great measure contradictory. Mr. 
Fearon surveyed a few schools of which the names were fur- 
nished to him, and found them very good. The other gentle- 
men went to work in a painfully Inborious spirit, and ind 
attempted so much that their work was not finished in the time 
assigned them. They venture, strange to say, to assert that 
all is not quite as it ought to be in these schools; they go to such 
a pitch of carefulness as to discriminate between what 13 good 
what is bad; and, after a detailed investigation of all the places 
education that were open to them, they actually declare that “the 
education is not altogether of that high character or uvility 
which middle-class education should attain.” 
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The most interesting parts of a Scotch Education Report are 
those which deal with systems or practices strikingly different 
from the prevailing English custom. It is curious to notice gene- 
rally how a fashion in education exercises as much tyranny as in 
other things. But in the teaching of boys and girls there appears 
to be a special dislike among the inhabitants of every nation to 
confess themselves in the wrong. Certainly Scotland is not a 
country which is especially likely to lead the way in such a con- 
fession, and it is worth while noticing how, while in England 
teachers and parents are beginning to be alike aware of the necessity 
of educational reform, it is the teachers in Scotland who alone have 
any misgivings about the complete success of their system. One 

inciple of organization is worth mentioning as being decidedly 
more successful in Scotland than in England—that of the govern- 
ment by Town Councils. After all exceptions made, it is certainly 
the rule in England that schools do not succeed which are under 
the control of municipal bodies; in Scotland the rule is the other 
way, and the burgh authorities are said in most cases to manage 
the finances and general organization of the schools, and indeed 
in some cases a good deal of the detail of government, with 


judgment and good sense. It is less, however, in the general 


government than in the practical working of the schools that the 
Reports before us are likely to be instructive to Southern readers ; 
and it is chiefly to one or two points of administration that 
attention will naturally be directed as exhibiting a variance with 
the general English practice. 

Perhaps the most important of all is the admixture of boys and 
girls. In most Scotch schools, as at some in the North of Eng- 
land, the two sexes learn and say their lessons in the same school, 
sometimes at diflerent hours, but more often as classmates under 
the same actual teaching. This is a system which, however 
strange to some of us, has its strong supporters, and one traveller 
after another comes back from America telling the same story 
of its success ; indeed we are not sure whether it is not beginning 
to be a portion of the recognised Radical creed that boys and girls 
ought to be taught together at school. ‘This is, unhappily, a iopic 
upon which the two Reports disagree. Mr. Fearon, iresh from 
his nine schools, pronounces it an excellent system. He has 
never, he says, had reason to disapprove of the mixture of the 
sexes in day schools, under careful management and judicious 
regulations, On the contrary, he is inclined to think, from 
what he saw in Scotland, that the presence of the girls both 
civilizes and stimulates the boys, and that the opportunity of 
working with the boys strengthens the judgment and braces the 
mental faculties of the girls. Such is Mr. Fearon’s view ; though 
it will be remarked that the civilization which he points out as 
arising from the practice is all on the side of the boys. Messrs. 
Harvey and Sellar, at the close of their inquiry, come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. On the one hand they admit, what can hardly 
be disputed, that the system of mixed schools, as affecting the 
mental training of girls, has a great deal to recommend it. On 
the whole, it seems, when boys and girls are pitted against one 
another in schoo] work, the latter do quite as well as the former. 
At one good classical school the second-best scholar, both in Latin 
and Greek, was 2 girl under sixteen years of age. At another, 
unsurpassed in mathematical teaching, the best gcometrician in 
the class that was examined was a girl of fourteen. In modern 
languages, the girls are “distinctly better scholars” than the 
boys, and at several schools which are named they did papers 
more advanced than anything which the boys attempted; but 
these, it is to be observed, were not classical schools, and where 
the boys had had a Latin training they equalled, or even beat, the 
gitls in French. Throughout the mixed schools—we blush for 
our sex as we read—* the girls appeared to be more conscientious 
and industrious than the boys”; the girls, it would seem, like to 
Please their teachers, while the boys care more about play, and 
want to get their work done quickly. Granting, however, that 

e weaker sex gain intellectual advantages from the system of 
mixed schools, the social result is, in the opinion of the Scotch 

nt-Commissioners, not so satisfactory :— 

It seemed to us [they say] that in almost every school in which boys and 
girls of fifteen and sixteen years of age were brought together, strangers 
could not help noticing the ‘existence of irregularities that were unnoticed 
by the teachers, Some teachers of experience considered that the 
Presence of the girls had a civilizing effect upon both teachers and boys. So 
far as we could judge, the influence of the girls had no perceptible effect, 
whereas that of the boys upon the girls was not civilizing. In schools in 
which they mix together, the tone of the latter was of a rougher and less 
modest character than is desirable. 


7 They go on to say that this undesirable eflect is not perceived 
in those cases where the sexes ave taught in separate class- 
toms; and the institution of distinct schools for boys and girls, 
taught by the same teachers, has some advantage in respect of 
simplicity and economy, and secures a good teaching for the girls, 
the face of such a conflict of opinion as that which has been 
presented, it would be presumptuous to offer an unqualified 
Judgment; but it is worth while io observe, on the one hand, that 
itis possible to be too straitlaced with regard to “ irregularities ”— 
the word is meant iere playfulness—between young children, 

and that not culy in middle-class schco!s does the course of edu- 
cation cease carlier than in the first-class schools of both countries, 
ut the standard of manners, and especially that of the relation 
of children to one another, is less rigid as one descends in the 
—_ scale; and again, that the sysiem is obviously inapplicable 
oarding-schools. Now it is in these last that the sons of the 
glish upper classes are for the most part educated, and will 


certainly continue to be until our social system is changed in wa 
which it is at present impossible to foresee. Boarding-sch 
are at this moment a necessity of English life; and, in spite 
of the disadvantages which arise from undue roughness, loss of 
home society, and overcrowding—disadvantages which every year 
diminishes—they will for many years continue to receive the 
higher class of boys. If, then, experience should finally teach us 
that the mixed system of education is a good one, its absence will 
be but one more loss which the boarding-school method must 
submit to bear in return for its obvious conveniences, 

Difficult as the attempt may seem, Messrs. Harvey and Sellar 
are bold enough to attempt an estimate of the quantity of work 
done by the average Scotch schoolboy, and to compare it with 
that which the English public schools exact from the youthful 
Englishman. The balance is drawn largely in favour of Scotland, 
though the data upon which it is struck appear to be in part fal- 
lacious. Computing from some of the siatements in the Public 
Schools’ Report, Messrs. Harvey and Sellar obtain as a result the 
fact that an Eton boy works on the average 804 hours in the 
year, a Harrow boy 1,254, a Rugby boy 1,110 hours; while the 
unfortunate Scotchman is condemned to no less than 1,980 hours’ 
toil. This last figure they arrive at by a process which stands a 
fairer chance of being accurate than the others; and they add, 
very naturally, that the time is far too long. But we question 
whether the other calculations will bear scrutiny even so far as 
to leave them approximately and roughly true. In the first 
place, the idea of an average boy is rather humorous when one 
considers that some must do at least twice as much as others; 
and secondly, the estimate of work by the average number of 
hours which, one class taken with another, the boys spend in 
school, is not for a moment tenable. It entirely depends upon 
what is meant by work in school, which may imply anything 
from penmanship to the differential calculus. One hour may be 
given to what is little more than a lesson of the eye or ear; 
another may involve such hard labour that the mind may be almost 
worn out at the end of it. “ Six or seven hours spent on mental 
employment,” says the Report, “ constitute a good day’s work for 
a grown man,” and it proceeds to condemn the system which taxes 
boys still more. We agree, on the whole, in the condemnation, 
but it all depends on what one means by mental employment. If 
Scotch lessons were all such things as Mr. Darcy Thompson 
in some of his pleasant books describes, one would be inclined to 
say that a boy could hardly have too much of them. But one 
teacher will get more “ mental employment” out of four hours 
than another will extract out of cight. The truth is that a boy, 
even at lesson time, ought not to be always hard at work. We 
doubt whether we have ever yet met with a schoolmaster who did - 
not complain that his pupils, however obedient and docile, would 
not “ give their minds” to their tasks. We would say in reply, 
that it is most undesirable that a boy should “ give his mind” to 
a large portion of his work. One must never hope to make educa- 
tion a thing all red-hot throughout. We do not tulk of “giving 
our minds” to a speech that we read in the newspapers, and yet 
no insignificant part of our own daily education may happen to 
come from reading it. Itis but reasonable that boys, as well as 
men, should work harder at some things than at others; and it is 
this consideration which, on the one hand, makes a quantitative 
estimate of work a thing extremely misleading, and, on the other, 
explains the paradox that boys are kept at work at school, as 
on the whole they are, rather longer than most of their parents 
at home. 

Messrs. Harvey and Sellar have done their work with discretion, 
and, as far as we have been able to examine the Report, in a spirit 
of courtesy to those who have the management of the schools. 
But they speak plainly, and do not hesitate to find fault. Two 
points have been noticed on which their verdict is, on the whole, 
against the system which they find in foree. Another fault which 
they point out lies in the large numbers of the classes—a pecu- 
liarity which prevails in the North, and which leads, almost neces- 
sarily, to the comparative neglect of some pupils, and occasional] 
to irregularity of discipline. ‘Che element of physical culture, whi 
is perhaps exaggerated in England, is entirely neglected in Scot- 
land. With two exceptions, which are specilied, there is not a 
single school which has as much as two acres of grass set apart 
for the use of the scholars. Perhaps it may partly arise from the 
conception of school as a place of work and nothing else that the 
personal relations between the teachers and pupils, which, as far 
as they go, are described as highly satisfactory, are yet unfor- 
tunately limited. The theory of cordial sympathy and sometimes 
intimacy between the governors and governed, which is gradually 
beginning to be an accepted idea in most good English schools, 
is rendered diiiicult enough by the system oi day schools, but still 
more so by the confinement of the school interests to the mere carry- 
ing on of lessons, A pupil's life does not, after ali, consist in the 
abundance of the things which he learns; and social reform in 
matters of education has with us vastly outrun intellectual-reform, 
and has reached a far more satisfactory stage. In one school, which 
is not named, social life seems to be on a curious footing, if, as we 
read in the Report, the teacher, an accomplished mau in his special 
subject, addressed little children of five and six years of age as 
“Mr, A.” or “ Mr. B.,” while in another the names of the suc- 
cessful pupils were displayed on a black board at the end of the 
room under the qualifications of “ ladies” and * zentlemen.” We 
have not space to dwell upon the intellectual side of the educa- 
tion which the Report presents, and the parallel between Scotch 
and English schoois does not hold good where the boys are 
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destined in a much larger proportion in one than the other for 
the learned professions or a literary life. But the seventh chapter 
of the Report will be full of interest to those who take an 
interest in the subject; and the disparagement it contains of 
English grammar, the analysis of sentences, and English lite- 
rature, as these are generally taught, will be found not only 
interesting, but a little startling, when we remember how con- 
fidently these studies have in some cases been recently urged. 
Even history and geography are represented in no very bright 
colours; though, when we read a complaint that the scholars “ are 
carried away by their text-books to some inland sea in the middle 
of Asia or some unusual formation in Central Africa,” it is impos- 
sible to help wondering whether the authors of the Report con- 
sider that physical geography as a study ought specially to 
exclude from its range the Caspian and the Great Sahara. But 
the one virtue which Scotch schools have, the virtue which 
almost atones for every vice, is that they are in earnest. The 
parents really care that their children shall be taught, and interest 


themselves in what they learn; and the teachers make up their | 


minds that the supply must follow the demand. Whatever may 


be the pursuits in which zeal is out of place, in teaching it is half | 
the battle. If English parents could only bring themselves to | 


take a serious interest in the things which their boys get taught, 
and the extent to which they learn them, we should not have to 
wait so long for the improvements in education which from time 
to time are needed. 


DR. PUSEY AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 
R. PUSEY’S letter in the Témncs of last Saturday puts the 
question of College Endowments in their relation to religion 
on a wholly new footing. As applied to the Universities, his pro- 


posal, as we pointed out last week, was open to an obvious objec- | 


tion. The Church was to maie a gilt to those who deny that 
she has anything to give. But the scheme, as developed by Dy. 
Pusey in his leiter to the Zines, is of much grander proportions 
than could have been divined from his letter to the Wesleyan 
Conference. It now appears as a design for redistributing eccle- 
siastical property, which, if ounce assented to, will be capable of 
indefinite expansion. Ds. Pusey looks far beyond the question 
with which he is actually dealing. He starts from the assumption 
that the severance of the Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge from 
the Church of England involves the whole principle of dis- 
establishment. He urges this not, as a mere Conservative tactician 
might do, to catch votes against Ma. Coleridge’s Bill, but as an 
argument for dealing at once with the ultimate question, how 
shall disestablishment be carricd out? Dr. Pusey is not disposed 
to play the loiterer in the rear of Revolution. Le anticipates 
the coming shipwreck, and begins to cast about him beforehand 
for a raft on which the principles that he values may be borne 
safely to shore. What he says on these points is sufficiently im- 
portant to be quoted at length :— 

I certainly do believe that we ave in a state of revolution, and that as a 
part of that revolution, in all human appearance, the days of [stablishments 
are numbered, whether, in tact, the disestablishment comes a little sooner or 
a little later. 1 have for some time expected the Irish Establishment to be 
modified or abolished first, then the Scotch, then the English. 1 naturally 
do not wish for disestablishment, but it is well to be prepared for anything. 

People’s minds have been so occupied by the question between establish- 

ment and disestablishment that they have not faced the further question 
whether, if the Church should be disestablished, its funds should be seculay- 
ized, or whether they should be so disposed of that all denominations should 
be equally endowed according to their importance and numbers, In Mr. 
Coleridge's bill it is tacitly assumed that so much of the Church’s property 
as is employed in University education should be secularized, 
Such a declaration as this, coming from one who has hitherto been 
regarded as the leader of a great party in the Church of England, 
imports, or rather perhaps may eventually import, a new and 
momentous element into exisiing controversies. it is nothing less 
than an offer to co-operate in the work of disestablishment on con- 
dition that it shall be carried out in @ particular way. Dr. Pusey 
believes the principle of secularization, as applied to the Univer- 
sities, to be so “ pernicious, not to the Church of Kngland only, 
but to religion generally,” that he is willing to make even this 
sacrifice to avert such an application of it. All previous specula- 
tions as to the future of the Church of England seem antiquated 
in the light of this startling proposal. Politicians have reckoned 
that the English Hstablishinent may last three years or thirty or 
three hundred, but these calculations have all been based on the 
hypothesis of an attack and a defence. Now we have one who 
has long been proclaimed the chief of one section of the garrison 
coming forward with an offer to capitulate on certain terms before 
the forces of the besiegers have been even marshalled. We do 
not presume to say what eliect such a step may produce, but it 
is at least possible that five or ten years hence people may look 
back to the publication of Dz, Pusey’s letter as a turning-point in 
the religious history of England. 

We do not propose to touch upon the arguments by which Dr. 
Pusey defends his conviction that the time has come for such 
an offer to be made. There is no question that the passing of 
Mr. Coleridge’s Bill might be attended in some cases with con- 
siderable inconvenience and difliculty. We are inclined to think 
that Dr. Pusey underrates the extent to which similar inconveni- 
ences are experienced under the present system, as well as the 
possibility of guarding against them under the provisions of the 
very measure he so greatly fears. Our present object, however, is 
to examine what is involved in Dr. Pusey’s alternative proposal. 


Allowing, for the sake of argument, that the mischiefs resultiny 
from the repeal of the Act of Uniformity, so far as it relates 4, 
colleges, are as formidable as he represents them, and that they 
would be averted by the distribution of the existing endowments 
among denominational colleges, what is the probability of such , 
scheme being actually adopted? At first sight the difliculties in th, 
way of such a settlement seem nearly, if not quite, insurmountable 
Lord Mayo could tell Dr. Pusey something of the woes of a Mini. 
ster who, in an unguarded moment, commits himself to a Poliey of 
“levelling up.” On this point, however, two things may be said 
In the first place, so far as regards Ireland, this policy has haj 
to contend against unusual disadvantages. Mr. Disraeli played 
with it just long enough to make it unpopular, and the Roma, 
Catholic hierarchy agreed in condemning it before it had beg 
seriously formulated. It is possible, therefore, that under othe 
circumstances even “levelling up” might meet with a differen; 
reception, A Minister who really believed in the project might 
find a good deal to say in its favour, and English Protestantisy 
might be less alarmed at the change if only a small minority of 
those who could benetit by it were Roman Catholics. In the second 
oa Dr. Pusey’s scheme is not identical with that which has beey 
tinted at for Ireland. ‘The fundamental idea of levelling up is to 
leave the Established Church in full possession of its revenues, 
and to endow other sects proportionately out of State funds, Dp, 
Pusey proposes nothing of the kind. It is only the existing 
ecclesiastical property that he wishes to see distributed among 
the various dissenting bodies. The State would not be a penny 
the poorer by the transaction; the only loser would be the Church. 
Still the opposition to impartial endowment would be extremely 
strong, and we need not tell Dr. Pusey that it could only 
overcome by very hearty and united action on the part of thow 
who proposed it. ILe ought to know better than most men what 
chance there is of obtaining such support in the Chureh of 
England; at any rate he will find it out. All we insist on ig 
that the very first thing he has to do is to satisfy himself upon 
this fact. 

No doubt the idea of disestablishment has become strangely 
familiar to the extreme men of the High-Church party during the 
last two or three years. Dissatisfaction at the constitution of 
the supreme Court of appeal has done much, and the irritation 
caused by that novel phase of Mrastianism which finds so per 
sistent and outspoken a representative in the Ludi Mall Gazette 
has done more, to bring this about. Not long ago it was the 
rarest thing possible to meet with a clergyman who looked at 
disestablishment as in any way a practical question. The con 
viction in every man’s mind seemed to be that the union of 
Church and State would last his time at all events. Now the 
tables are turned, and we have the strange spectacle of finding, 
not here and there a solitary fanatic, but quite a party among 
the clergy who appear to regard ultimate disestablishment a 
extremely probable, if not absolutely inevitable. ‘This new-school 
clergyman’s attitude in view of the coming future may be one of 
despair, or resignation, or even absolute satisfaction ; but, which- 
ever it be, the tact that it is coming is admitted to be a foregone 
conclusion. Still there is a great dillerence between a semi- 
fatalist acceptance of disaster aud # voluntary movement to meet 
it halfway. The Jatter may be—nine times out of ten is—the 
wisest course; but it necds an amount of resolution, and 4 
capacity of acting on probabilities, which are not commonly found 
in any large and ill-organized body of men. And in this in- 
stance they will have but little time in which to grow accustomed 
to the idea. Ma. Coleridge’s Bill, if not a more peremptory 
measure, will certainly be re-introduced next Session, and 
interval between its introduction and its passing the House of 
Lords—which can hardly be more than one or two Sessions—3 
ull that will be left to Dr. Pusey to convert the Church of Eng- 
land. It is but a short space, considering the work that has 
to be crowded into it. A couple of years to bring a great patty 
in the Kstablished Church up to the point of proposing its ow2 
disestablishment. For Dr. Pusey’s scheme comes to nothing shot 
of this. Ile must be prepared, as the only chance of success, t0 
be taken at his word. It is the Japanese Happy Despatch, and 
nothing else. ‘The proceedings of the Wesleyan Conference 
showed pretty clearly that proportionate endowment, has 1 
charms for Dissenters if it is applied only to the Universities. 
they are to accept it at all it must be en bloc. In consideration 
the principle being extended to all ecclesiastical property, the 
Dissenters might perhaps grow more willing to put up with it 
application to colleges. But we sce no reason to suppose that 
they will make the concession on any cheaper terms. Conse- 
quently Dr. Pusey’s disciples will have to follow him with theit 
eyes open. lis scheme, if it is seriously considered, must 
gone into in detail at first starting. The whole value of the pre 
posed concession lies in its completeness. If the Dissenters—wh0 
are either indiflerent to a share in University endowments, 7 
think themselves on the eve of obtaining it by their own eflorts— 
are to stop short in the middle of the charge, and consent t0 
enter Oxford and Cambridge on terms which, however fair ™ 
themselves, have been proposed by the garrison and not by the 
besiegers, it can only be because they will thereby secure a share 
of other endowments, which without this consent might for many 
years to come have remained in the possession of the Established 
Church. 

But supposing—and a very wild supposition it is—that Dr. 
Pusey has not miscalculated his influence with his party, and 
that a large number of the Anglican clergy are ready to jo 
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ot lying the principle of proportionate endowment to 
of the Church dt how would such 
an offer be regarded by the Liberal party in the country ? 
Considering how much has been said lately against endowing 
more religions than one, and how much care has been taken to 
gissociate the case of the Church of England from that of the 
Church of Ireland, one might be inclined to predict that such a 
would be rejected almost without discussion. It must be 
remembered, however, that people are sometimes willing to 
accept in practice what in theory they would be altogether 
osed to; and a settlement of the disestablishment question 
arch could secure the support of the Dissenters on one side, and 
of the High-Church party on the other, would have a very great 
chim upon that numerous section of Liberals who wish to see 
ecclesiastical disputes got as far as possible out of the way. The 
conditions, then, under which alone Dr. Pusey’s scheme can be ac- 
cepted as a conclusion of the whole controversy, are two. He must 
win over his own friends, for without their support it is hopeless to 
ealto the Dissenters. And it is essential that this appeal should 
be made, because without the Dissenters he can never surmount the 
rooted dislike evinced by many members of the Liberal party to 
everything that savours of Denominationalism. Supposing these 
two conditions to be secured, the plan might not seem to be hopeless ; 
and if the former were a certainty, the latter might perhaps follow 
more easily than may be now thought likely or possible. It is 
the first step in the process that Dr. Pusey will find most difficult. 
The miracle will be if he can so far influence the High-Church 
party as to get the proposal seriously made. As the thing stands, 
dither Dr. Pusey’s position as a leader—and he has never yet 
shone in that way—is gone for ever, or he will have achieved 
such a revolution as the ecclesiastical world has not yet seen. 


THE BORDER ARCHITECTURE OF FRANCE AND AQUITAINE. 
= Loire, we need hardly say, though now flowing wholly 
through a single centralized State, is, in the eyes of the 
historian, one of the great border streams of Kurope. Speaking 
roughly, it divides two races and two languages, which, though 
later events have politically joined them together, have really hardly 
anything in common except what both derive from their former 
common subjection to Rome. Tor all historical, philological, and 
architectural purposes, Aquitaine—using the word, in the widest of 
its many senses, for all the lands between the Loire, the Rhone, 
the Ocean, and the Pyrenees—is 2 land as distinct from I’rance as 
is Spain, Italy, or Provence. In Gaul north of the Loire there is 
undoubtedly an appreciable Teutouic element in the population. 
In Normandy, especially in Lower Normandy, and in that large 
rt of Picardy which once was Flemish, the inhabitants are, 
faead all doubt, essentially Danes, Saxons, and Flemings who 
have learned to speak French. On the Lotharingian frontier 
again, the old home of the Karlings, the Teutonic element cannot 
be small, And even in the more purely French districts we 
must remember that the Franks not only conquered but settled, 
and that though the Frankish language has vanished, the 
Frankish blood must still survive. South of the Loire we find 
quite another state of things. IIere were no Danish, Saxon, 
or Flemish colonists; the Franks, though they gained a sort of 
litical supremacy, never settled in the country; whatever 
eutonic blood there is in Aquitaine must come from the short 
dominion of the West-Goths. And there must be at least as 
great a difference in the nature of the earlier races which the 
Teutonic conquerors found in the two several parts of Gaul. 
Northern Gaul was of course mainly Celtic, but in Southern Gaul 
the Iberian element, represented to this day by the Basques on 
both sides of the Pyrenees, must be exceedingly strong. Between 
the Pyrenees and the*Garonne there can ‘be no doubt, That 
iegion is undoubtedly a Basque country, from which the Basque 
language, like the Welsh and Irish in Britain, like the Wendish 
and Lithuanian in Germany and Prussia, has gradually retreated 
into one small corner. And one can hardly doubt that the Iberian 
taco did at one time stretch yet further to the north, though it is 
most probable that nothing north of the Garonne has been Iberian 
within historical times. Still the existence of so large an Iberian 
clement—one too still surviving and likely to survive within its 
own narrow range—at once distinguishes Southern Gaul from 
Northem. The truth is that, setting modern political arrange- 
ments aside, they are connected with one another only as each of 
them is connected with Spain and Italy. That is to say, the great 
fact of Roman dominion still survives in the form of the Romance 
languages spoken by all four. But here again we must always 
Temember that the speech of Southern Gaul is no dialect, no 
patois, but an independent Romance language, the sister on equal 
terms of French, Spanish, and Italian. It is simply the result of 
Political events that anybody ever thinks otherwise. The Kings 
of Paris have succeeded in annexing Gaul south of the Loire; 
they have not sueceeded—though they have often tried—in per- 
mauently annexing Spain or Italy. ‘That is all. If they had sue- 
ceeded, people would now complain of the “bad French” spoken 
at Florence and Toledo, just as they now complain of the “bad 
French” spoken at Arles and Toulouse. 

But we wish now mainly to speak of the difference between the 
two districts in architecture, and especially in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. It is a distinction which is most marked and most sin- 

, but it is wholly a temporary distinction. It is a distinction 
Confined almost wholly to three or four centuries, but the cen- 


turies in which it is found are exactly those in which the events 
of history would lead us to look for it. The political distinction 
between northern and southern Gaul was most strongly marked in 
the time from the tenth to the thirteenth century. And it is 
precisely within those centuries that we find the architectural 
distinction marked in a way in which it is not niarked at either 
an earlier or a later time. 

We have more than once, when speaking of these matters, 
hinted our conviction that, in the days of Romanesque architec- 
ture, a single style, formed on Italian models, prevailed, with but 
slight local diflerences, through the whole of Western Europe. 
The best remains of this style are the tall, slender, unbuttressed 
towers, with midwall shafts to the windows, which were evidently 
meant to reproduce the campaniles of Italy. These are found 
scattered over various parts of Gaul, Germany, and Britain, and 
in our own country they have generally been known as “ Saxon” 
or “Anglo-Saxon.” It is however quite impossible that the 
should have anything to do with local differences of blood, 
and it so happens that they are much more common in the 
Anglian and Danish, than in the Saxon, parts of England. We 
believe that, in the course of the eleventh century, this common 
— style gave way to various local styles in different parts of 
Surope. Of these styles we are now concerned with two, the 
Norman, the later Romanesque of Northern Gaul and of England, 
and the later Romanesque of Southern Gaul, which may perhaps 
best be called Aquitanian. It is curious enough that the distinc- 
tion is far more marked in the arrangements of churches, in their 
ground-plans and elevations, than in strictly architectural details, 
The Aquitanian architects of the later Roman period seem to 
have altogether forsaken the traditional type of church handed 
down from the basilicas, which had existed in earlier times, and 
which alterwards came in again. The churches of southern Gaul 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries forsook the received 
type of nave and aisles, of pier-arch, triforium, and clerestory, 
which runs through all other western medieval architecture 
irrespective of time and place. They rejoiced in enormously wide 
naves, Without aisles, composed of a few very wide bays, and in 
the most perfect examples each compartment is covered with a 
dome. This arrangement seems to have gradually supplanted the 
older arrangement which lasted down to the eleventh century. 
The great abbey of Saint Sernin at Toulouse—the chapel of the 
White Tower on a gigantic style—with its pier-arches, triforium, 
and barrel-vault, is a manifest case of transition between the two. 
This church was consecrated by Pepe Urban the Second in 10go. 
In the course of the next century the other form became predomi- 
nant. We see it in its perfection in the cathedral of Angouléme, 


parts of the famous Saint Front of Perigueux. But, all this while, 
though the general appearance of one of these churches differs as 
widely as well may S from the appexrance of a contemporary 
English or Norman church, the ditference in detail is by no 
means so marked. The windows especially might often be trans- 
lated from England to Aquitaine, or vice versd, without seeming out 
of place. The main difference is in the greater general plainness of 
the southern style, and in the approach to classical character, which 
grows stronger and stronger as we get further to the south. ‘Lhis 
comes out most strongly in the doorways, and in the capitals of 
the piers, so long as the piers retain any capitals, for in the fully 
developed Aquitanian style they are commonly square, again a 
Roman idea, though in another torm. This general type of church 
prevailed through the thirteenth century, adapting itselfto Gothic 
forms, as in Alby Cathedral and in some of the cuurches of 'Tou- 
louse. Later, after the political influences of the Albigensian and 
English wars had led to the complete establishment of French 
domination in Languedoc and of a domination disputed with Eng- 
land in Aquitaine proper, we find a corresponding change in the 
architecture. The native tradition dies out, and the later build- 
ings are French, with here and there a touch or two from England. 
No contrast can be greater than that between the earlicr parts of 
Bordeaux and Toulouse Cathedrals, and the later work—good at 
Bordeaux, bad at Toulouse—which has been added to them. 

But what we want now specially to mark is the existence of an 
intermediate architectural region—a march, in short, between 
northern and southern Gaul, in this matter as in others. And we 
at once find this march in the County of Anjou and in those neigh- 
bouring districts with which Anjou was closely connected. Taking 
Anjou us the centre we at once understand what at first seems a 
singular phenomenon, namely the geographical extent of this 
architectural march to the north. Maine was the great battle- 
field between Normandy and Anjou, and the city of Le Mans is 
an architectural battle-ground also between the Norman and 
Angevin styles. The cathedral, within the walls of the city, is 
Norman—at least more Norman than anything else—but the nave 
of La Couture, the great Abbey without the walls, is distinctly 
Angevin. 

The Angevin style differs from the perfect Aquitanian style 
mainly in its rooting. It does not systematically employ the 
dome, at least not the series of domes covering a long range like a 
nave. They occur at Fontevrault, a church so far south that it 
may almost claim to be called Aquitanian; but the distinctly 
Angevin roof is of a form intermediate between the dome and the 
ordinary vaults of Normandy and other places. It is a vault, and 
it has ribs, but it has an almost domical curvature. The form is 
far from being unknown elsewhere, as it is a form which is often 
convenient, but it is in the Angevin district that it is most syste- 


matically used, and used over greater spaces. Over such great 


and, with a more distinctly Byzantine character, in the domical 
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spaces as those of Angers Cathedral and La Couture at Le Mans, 
we cannot say that we admire it. It is neither one thing nor the 
other. The dome has a good effect of one kind, and the common 
vault has a good effect of another kind; but the Angevin domical 
vault is a sort of confusion of the two, and, when used on so great 
a scale, is decidedly not satisfactory. 

In fact the Angevin style is altogether rather curious than 
beautiful. The main difference between medieval and classic art 
is commonly said to be that the one follows the multiplying, the 
other the magnifying principle. A Gothic building and, to some 
extent, 1 Romanesque building also, is composed of a vast number 
of small parts, of tall and narrow divisions, stages on stages, 
ranges of arcades and windows one over another. An Angevin 
nave altogether forsakes this principle. _ It consists of a few large 
members instead of many small ones. The usual threefold divi- 
sion of height and of width is lost. Instead of nave and aisles, we 
have one encrmously wide body. Instead of pier-arch, triforium, 
and clerestory, instead of the soaring pillars of many churches 
where the triforium is left out, an Angevin elevation consists of a 
broad sprawling arch, with its imposts remarkably near the 
ground, and over it, most probably a couplet of windows, of 
the form usual in the later Romanesque style, but of extra- 
ordinary size. There may be tastes to which these seem ele- 
ments of grand simplicity. ‘To our own eyes we must confess 
they scem little more than an elaborate mode of destroying 
the effect of the building in every way. A _ single body of 
this extraordinary breadth must have extraordinary height to 
match, or it will look positively low. Again, when a single 
wide arch with hardly any pier occupies the space which, in 
the ordinary arrangement, would be occupied by two or three 
arches on lofty pillars, the effect of length as well as of height 
is destroyed. In short the only result of the Angevin arrange- 
ment is to make the church look smaller and less important 
than it really is. It is not so in the genuine domical churches. 
The dome is at once an element of height and of width; but the 
Angevin vault simply comes near enough to a dome to make one 
wish that it really was one. The whole thing in short is fantastic. 
Sometimes the origina! fantastic conception is moditied by others 
— fantastic, as in the Abbey of the Holy Trinity at Angers, 
where the walls of the nave are fringed with a range of small 
apses. In the church of Our Lady at Saumur, on the other hand, 
though the great width is preserved, yet the Angevin type is de- 
parted from in the presence of taller side arches and of a barrel- 
vault, both decided improvements. 

Two things are remarkable about this Angevin style. Tirst, as 
we before said, it is almost wholly a matter of proportion and not 
of detail. 1t is not a style of architecture, but a particular way 
of building churches, especially church naves. It seems not to 
affect other contemporary buildings to which these peculiar fancies 
could not apply. ‘Thus the Bishop’s Palace at Angers, close by 
the Cathedral, with its magnificent hall of the twelfth century 
over a stately undercroft—one of Mr. Froude’s oozy dormitories— 
of the eleventh, does not differ from ordinary Romanesque of the 
same date. There is just as little sign of the peculiar local taste 
in the noble Hospital built at Angers by Henry the Second. 
Secondly, the taste is remarkably temporary. It is not easy 
to find any trace of it before the twellth century or after the 
thirteenth. There is no sign of it in the earlier or later churches 
of Angers itself. The Church of Roncevray, to which the pre- 
sent Trinity is so oddly attached, though its effect is southern 
rather than northern, shows no sign of the Angevin peculiari- 
ties. Neither does the yet more ancient church of Saint Martin. 
Nor, on the other hand, are they to be traced in the later church 
of All Saints, a building of the thirteenth century in a style so 
‘nglish that one is amazed to find it south of Normandy. ‘the 
Angevin style in short was simply a temporary fancy of Angevin 
builders, and one on which we can hardly congratulate them. 
Their works remain among the curiosities, but hardly among the 
beauties, of medieval art. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER AND HUIS FRIENDS. 


T is not wonderful that the “ outspoken language ” of the paper 
on the condition of the Agricultural Labourer, read by Canon 
Girdlestone at Norwich, should have provoked “ excited inter- 
ruptions of dissent.” Landowners and farmers are greatly given 
to regard low wages as a Providential institution, and a clergy- 
man who preaches, even at a scientific mecting, that it would 
be better if they were higher is at once set down as a fresh 
instance of the atheistical tendencies of the age. The manu- 
facturer likes low wages as well as the agriculturist, but he has 
not the same sense of their divinely ordained character. ile is 
accustomed to see his hands migrate trom place to place accord- 
ing as the demand for Jabour is greater or less, and he knows that 
there are trade societies which make it a special object to keep 
their members accurately informed of these variations. But he 
does not feel himself injured because, when he is paying 30s. a 
week, his workmen decline to stay with him if they can get 
40s. somewhere else. He knows that these fluctuations in wages 
govern the movements of large classes of worlimen as surely 
as the moon governs the tides, and he submits himself without 
much complaint to the operation of a natural law. The farmer 
is not able to take things with so much philosophy. He looks 
upon his labourers as in some sort his own property, and he resents 
any intervention between him and them much as a father would 


resent an attempt to excite discontent among his children, Perhang 
a dim consciousness that it is the only remnant of the parental chy. 
racter that still attaches to the relationship of master and 

in the rural districts makes him cling to it all the more closely, 
The foundations of socicty are indeed overturned when a cle 4 
instead of confining himself to his proper duty of supervising the 
morals of the labourer, takes to investigating his physical condj. 
tion. One wishes that the “ excited interruptions” had 
reported at full length, for the angry words might have served gg 
some indication of the fire that raged within. Farmers are not a3 
a class remarkable for devotion to ritual, but we feel sure 
some of them must have borrowed an epithet from Dr. Little. 
dale’s vocabulary, and found in Canon Girdlestone the aptest 
example of the class of “ unredeemed villains.” 

And yet his suggestions were for the most part of a 
simple and ordinary kind. Practically they resolved them. 
selves into two—that the agricultural labourer ought to be 
sulliciently fed and decently housed. This was the double propo. 
sition which called forth such frequent protests in the insulted 
name of political economy. Certainly, Canon Girdlestone diq 
not fail to establish the need of an alteration. In the West of 
England, in spite of some small improvement, the wages of the 
labourers are only 8s. or gs. a week. Out of this he has to pay 
1s. Od. for house-rent, and to feed, clothe, and warm himself, his 
wife, and his family. To make such a sum do this in any fashion 
at all must be hard work with prices as high as they are now. The 
labourer goes out to his work in the morning, having often two 
or three miles to walk before he can reach it, after a brealifast of 
“tea-kettle broth”—a combination of bread and water, with the 
rare addition of a little milk. For dinner, he has coarse bread 
and a little skim-milk cheese, the latter costing 3d. a pound, and 
being presumably not overrich in nutritious elements. When he gets 
home, after ten hours’ work and another walk, he sups on potatoes or 
cabbage, occasionally flavoured with avery small slice of bacon, Hig 
wife and children have been living on much the same fare in the 
meantime, the difference, when there is any, being commonly 
in his favour. This sums up an agricultural labourer’s present, 
lis future is almost invariably the workhouse, and in all pro 
bability this consummation awaits him at an age when other men 
are in their prime. Poor fare, constant exposure, insuflicient 
warmth, exhausting labour, unrelieved anxiety, make him old 
before his time, and by fifty he is often permanently crippled 
by rheumatism. Life under these conditions is not calculated to 
develop either mental or moral excellence, and any little gleam 
of the latter stands a good chance of being neutralized by the 
circumstances of his home. Over-crowding, with its inevitable 
consequences, has commonly brutalized him from a very early 
age; and the gross indecency of language which is so frequent 
a characteristic of the English poor is only the unatunl 
symbol of the almost necessary indecency of action which 
results from the promiscuous mixture of the sexes in the 
solitary sleeping-room of the cottage. So far as we know, 
the truth of this and similar accounts has never been denied, 
It was not, we suspect, this descriptive part of Canon Girdle 
stone’s paper that provoked the “ excited interruptions.” In 
truth, the @ priori proof of the facts is too strong to be over 
thrown by any accidental evidence to the contrary. No matter 
what ideal pictures may be drawn of the peasant’s life, 8s, a week 
speaks for itself. Abject poverty will never be a school of virtue 
till grapes grow on thorns and figs on thistles. The homeliest 
virtues require some external aid to admit of their development 
Thrift canvot flourish where there is never a possibility of 
surplus, Self-reliance is killed by the knowledge that no amount 
of exertion will avail to make his position more hopeful. The 
dole of parish relief to which, in one or other of its forms, theslow 
years are leading him casts its leaden colouring over the peasant’s 
whole life. He has no more interest in the future than the brutes, 
and he would be happier if he could be as unconscious of it as they. 

Here then we have another point which might seem to admit of 
no dispute. Given that the condition of the agricultural labouret 
is the natural and necessary result of low wages; does it not 
follow that to enable him to earn better wayes is the first 
step towards any improvement? Apparently some of those who 
listened to Canon Girdlestone’s paper thought that this was not 
a necessary sequence. At least this is the only interpretation we 
can put upon the “ excited interruptions ” which broke out evel 
in the ordinarily calm atmosphere of the British Association. The 
interrupters were so impressed with the beneficial lessons to be 
derived {rom semi-starvation, that they resented any attempt t 
withdraw the learner from that salutary school. For, after ail, there 
was nothing revolutionary in Canon Girdlestone’s suggestions 
The charge of indifference to political economy, which seems 
have been brought against him, is absolutely destitute of founda 
tion. ‘There is nothing unscientific in an endeavour to equalize 
supply and demand, and this is all that is involved in Canon 
Girdlestone’s main proposal. Though agricultural labourers only 
earn 8s, or gs. a week in Devonshire, they can earn nearly do 
that in some other parts of the country, Consequently, the vely 
first and simplest expedient that can be devised is to distribute 
the supply of labour more equally over the country. When wages 
are higher in one town than another, the artisans employed in the 
latter have ample means of knowing that, by migrating to thé 
former, they can at once better their condition, and Canon Girdle 
stone’s object is to enable agricultural labourers to enjoy a sume 
advantage. If 15s. a week is to be had in Yorkshire, it 8 
clearly to the Devonshire labourex’s interest to become acg 
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with the fact. To many of them, it is true, the knowledge will be | 
of little avail, for circumstances of one kind or another will in- 
terfere to prevent them from moving to new quarters. But even | 
to these it is of importance that the fact should be published, for | 
if they cannot prolit by it others may, and thus the supply of 
jabour in Devonshire will be gradually reduced until it reaches a 

‘nt which will enable the labourer to make a better bargain 
with his master. To effect this object Canon Girdlestone advocates 
the formation of Labourers Unions throughout the country. No | 
doubt the system of Unionism has of late fallen into great, and in 
some respects just, disfavour. But the fundamental idea of a 
Tyades’ Union—a combination of workmen among themselves | 
with the object of making better terms with their employers than 
they could obtain as isolated units—is perfectly reasonable, In the , 
case of the agricultural labourer, the function of the Union would 
necessarily be mainly confined to circulating information. The _ 
engine which in the hands of more powerful associations has often | 
produced s0 much mischief could hardly be brought into play 
here. A prolonged strike requires a very large accumulation of | 
capital. It is impossible to support thousands of men for weeks 
gad months together without having adequate funds in hand, and | 
to provide these there must be proportionate contributions from 
the members while in work. But large contributions imply large | 
receipts, and with the wages of the agricultural labourer what | 
they are it would be impossible, even under the most favourable | 
circumstances, for him to give more than a very small sum towards | 
ihe purposes of the Union. ; 

There is one point however in Canon Girdlestone’s scheme 
which, if it is not to end in utter failure, requires to be care- 
fully borne in mind. It is in its very nature only a tempo- 
rary expedient. If the supply of agricultural labourers were 
equalized all over England, the improvement in their con- 
dition would necessarily be very slight. Any wholesale influx 
of labourers into the better-paid districts would speedily reduce 
the 15s. a week now carned there to 12s. or 10s. Of course 
it may be argued that it is better for every labourer to have 
this latter sum than for some to have 15s. and the rest 8s.; 
but even those who take this view must admit that it is buta 
poor termination to a genuine effort to raise the peasantry from 
their present state of degradation. What we should rather look 
forward to is such an improvement in the labourer’s own cha- 
racter, consequent on the increased pay, as will lead him, when 
he sees himself threatened with a reduction of wages, to have 
recourse to emigration. That is obviously the best course open to 
him at this moment, and, if he had the means and the energy to 
avail himself of it, Canon Girdlestcne’s scheme would be super- 
seded before it was introduced. As it is, ii seems to constitute a 
valuable stepping-stone by means of which the labourer may here- 
afier make his way to something better still further off 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, 


7 operations of the Palestine Exploration Fund have been 
carried on hitherto after a fashion which, at best, we can but 
call spasmodic. The I‘uud—or, to substitute the personal and 
concrete for the impersonal and abstract, the somewhat shadowy 
body which underlies and represents the Fund—wakes up at 
times sufficiently to put us in mind of its existence, and to 
absorb a certain number of bank notes and guineas at the hands 
of the expectant public. Lut these signs of vitality are tuo 
soon seen to be followed by an iaterval of comparative coma or 
repose. Neither in the results that have been announced as 
attending the process of research, nor in the tactics which have 
been adopted to keep the enterprise before the attention of the 
public, has there been anything like either the good fortune or 
the managerial skill on which such enterprises as this generally 
float onwards towards success. ‘Till lately, indeed, a local 
habitation had not been found for the Fund, albeit names of 
sufficient rank or pretension had been put forward to sanction 
or recommend its objects. We are glad to observe that a home 
has at length been opened to it at No. 9 Pall Mall East, where 
information is courteously afforded to all inquirers touching the 
nature and scope of the Association, and such results can be 
ected as form the meagre fruits of the existing outlay. 
hatever may be the cause, it is not to be denied that the 
und has never taken any real or tenacious hold upon the public 
Much of this failure may, in our view, be attributed to a 
lack of the peculiar arts by which the public is, in technical 
phrase, to be got at. Is it owing to fastidiousness or proper 
Pride, or simply to guilelessness and ignorance of the means of 
fusing the popularis aura, or propitiating the powers that be? 
it impossible for the management of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund to take a leaf out of the same book which has been so suc- 
cessfully studied at South Kensington? Had the advocates of 
the exploration of the Holy Land only had the ingenuity, the 
tact, or simply the good luck, to get at their head or tail the 
imepressible Cole C.L., we should have seen their undertaking 
ong ago the happy recipient of so many thousands a year from 
Majesty’s Exchequer, or at least affiliated as a new and 
Ptomising sucker upon the pagoda tree at Brompton, with its staff 
‘ugly ensconced in sundry cf the many comfortable mansions 
Which lie open to that happy and united family. Its well-paid 
emissaries would have been basking each under his own vine or 
g-tree amid the beauty and the fatness of Canaan. Ranges of 
Reat artistic cases and cabinets would have borne the inviting 


of Jewish Antiquities, and in due time might have ex- 


hibited to the astonished eyes of cockneys, among other sensa- 


| tional marvels of the place, such undoubted relics as Pharaoh’s 


chariot wheel from the Red Sea, or the identical sword with 
which Balaam meant to kill his ass. Seriously speaking, and 
with a justifiable horror of seeing the domain of Biblical antiquity 
brought within the all-absorbing sway of South Kensington taste 
and management, we think it a disgrace that this enterprise has 
received so little public encouragement. While thousands are to 
be had for the asking if the mounds of Carthage are to be 


_grubbed up, or the tombs of Cnidus or Halicarnassus made to 


yield a few scattered fragments of sculpture, or even if French and 

talian peasants are to be despoiled of their sham jewellery for 
the improvement of our Philistine taste at home, not a halfpenny 
has found its way, out of the millions squandered in the name of 
science and art, for a purpose so bound up with what is highest 
and best in history, as well as so dear, we should have thought, to 
the national heart, as the archeology of the land of the Bible. Is 
there no one among the right honourable and most reverend 
patrons of the Palestine Exploration Fund with sufficient energy 
and influence to press its claims upon the ear of Government? 
The present Premier has always shown a laudable zeal to en- 
courage, even to outstrip, the expectations of that class with whom 
the interests of art or science form a leading consideration—wit- 
ness his prompt and vigorous action in securing the Blacas collec- 
tion at the cost of some five-and-forty thousand pounds. Need we 
dwell on such special points of sympathy as might, in the instance 
now before us, be expected to make themselves felt in that influ- 
ential quarter? Tlow much of the Asian mystery, which was 
unhappily left without solution by the premature conclusion of 
Tancred, might it not be even now in the power of the arch 
hierophant, indirectly at least, to clear up, by the simple means 
of a thumping grant adroitly foisted upon the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates? Now that every eflort seems about to be made to stump 
the country with the cry of the Throne, the Church, and the Bible, 
might it not come within the humbler dodges, at all events, of a 
Tadpole or a Taper, to throw in a hint of a new crusade, with 
all the modern lights of the age, for the recovery and conquest, 
in a topographical, archeological, and critical sense, of the home 
and source of the Bible itself? 

We may find much of the secret, however, of this public 
and private apathy in the strange and inexplicable barrenness 
which seems to wait upon all efforts in what would otherwise 
be beyond doubt the most popular and stirring of all depart- 
ments of research, Fanatical champions of the literal fulfilment 
of prophecy may be slightly staggered by the announcement 
that here and there in the Holy City one stone may yet be 


found upon another that has not been thrown down. But, - 


short of this absolute and total demolition, it would seem as if 
a challenge had purposely been bequeathed by past ages to the 
patience and the scientific methods of modern discovery. Roman 
and Arab have vied with one another in the arts of systematic 
loot, sacrilege, and demolition. To what extent the Jews ever 
possessed an art of their own remains still one of the most crucial 
problems of archeology. Not a coin, a weapon, or a relic of art 
whatsoever is known to us that can be referred to any period of 
national independence, or to any other than foreign design and 
workmanship. In any museum of the present time the title of 
Jewish Archeology would stand over an absolutely blank shelf- 
space. The topography of the capital remains the battle-ground of 
sensation-hunters and dealers in crotchets. What prospect then, 
people ask, is there of the Palestine Exploration Fund sup- 
plymg us with a conclusive plan of the Temple site, an un- 
doubted seat for the Holy Sepulchre, or even a decent cabinet 
of Hebrew gems, or coins or art relics of whatever sort? 
On the speedy answer to this query turns, we cannot doubt, the 
public response to the complaint of deficient funds. The bare an- 
nouncement of any substantial yield—a crock of Jewish gold, a 
vessel or two of the Sanctuary, a handful of pike-heads or sword- 
blades, or even a pair of balances, or a stone or bronze incised with 
some undoubted Scriptural name—would act like a prophet’s ora 
magician’s rod in letting forth the waters of public muniticence. 
We have every confidence in the energy and skill of Lieutenant 
Warren and his little staff of European coadjutors on the spot. 
It remains for the heads and promoters of the undertaking at 
home to second and to fortify their exertions by pressing, as they 
have never hitherto done, the just and pressing claims of what 
deserves to be a national enterprise. Much might have been done 
had some graphic and fluent pen been employed to put into 
a piquant and attractive form such bits of real information as have 
come home to us in the comparatively dry and technical shape of 
Mr. Warren's reports of progress. Slight and far between as are 
these signs of promise, they might have been utilized by the 
conductors sua si bona nérint. ‘Thus, the remains of the grand 
bridge at the sight of which the poor Queen of Sheba is thought 
to have had no more spirit in her have been so far traced as 
to make its course pretty clear. It seems to have been de- 
signed to span what is called the Tyropwon valley, leading 
from the Royal Cloister to the Upper City, what is known as 
Robinson’s arch forming its starting-point on the side of the 
‘Temple. Another important discovery is that the south wall 
at least stood originally 180 feet above the ground, bearing out 
the language of Josephus as to the giddy height of the battle- 
ments. A remarkable aqueduct has been opened up, which it 
seems reasonable to identify with that which led from Solomon's 
Pools to the Haram area. Its structure cannot be so late as the 
Roman period. Its style of masonry is evidently of most ancient and 
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highly characteristic construction. It is from 10 to 12 feet in height. 
The stones are of great size, 12 feet by 6; and it is arched and 
ridged by two sets of sloping stones, like passages in the Great 
Pyramid. It has been traced to a distance of 450 feet till further 
progress was stopped by rubbish. By following up this aqueduct 
we shall, it is likely, come to some definite conclusions respecting 
the original method of supplying the Temple with water. Being 
entirely concealed from the enemy, unlike the open watercourse 
which followed the contour of the valley to the west and south of 
the city, it must have been of immense importance during the 
time of a siege. Near the south-west corner of the Haram wall, 
at a depth of 22 feet, was dug up a small black signet stone, 
inscribed in Samaritan characters with the name of “ Haggai 
son of Shebanaiah.” A dozen coins, some of the Maccabean, 
others of the Roman period, one or two bearing cufic characters, 
are among the scanty curiosities brought to light. In January 
of the present year the discovery was made of an extensive system 
of vaults, tanks, and aqueducts, to the west of and in con- 
nexion with Wilson’s arch. These are apparently of the same 
age and construction, and will not improbably prove the key to 
the scheme of underground Jerusalem. ‘Three or four additional 
arches, of about fourteen feet wide each, have since been 
laid bare in continuation of Wilson's. If to these particulars 
we add the recently announced results of excavation on and 
around the hill of Ophel, we may be far indeed from realizing the 
sanguine expectations with which the enterprise was started three 
years ago; but we may feel that we are at length touching sure 
ground, And we may trust that increased vigour of management, 
followed as it is sure to be by a corresponding increase of support 
on the part of the public, will see us in possession ere long of the 
clue through that labyrinth of doubt in which topographers of the 
Holy City have left us to grope 


As regards the collateral objects contemplated in the original 
prospectus of the Fund—the geological and geographical features 
of the country, the collection of the animals, plants, and minerals 
peculiar to widely-differing regions and climates of Palestine, the 
accumulation of matters illustrating the ethnography, past and 
present, of its various tribes— neither time nor means have sufliced 
to effect anything as yet. Each and all of these objects should 
naturally interest, not the Biblical student alone, but every mind 
imbued with a thirst for knowledge. It is not in the interest of 
any particular section of believers, nor even for the mere support 
and vindication of the Bible itself, that the operations of the 
Fund are professedly set on foot, but for the pursuit of know- 
ledge for its own sake, and for the solution of problems in which 
all mankind who are blest with culture must own a common 
interest. With these problems are, in fact, bound up many of the 
elements and the conditions which are vital to culture itself. 
There may be a misgiving in the minds of some among us 
as to the true breadth and scope of the present inquiry, which 
may operate as an additional reason for the apathy we have re- 
ferred to in the outset. There are those who own to a jealousy 
of the Jewish element in the belief and in the institutions of 
Christendom. They point to the Greek or the Teutonic elements 
as those which have conferred upon the Gospel its world-wide 
influence and its expansive growth, and they look to the spirit 
of science and the closer brotherhood of mankind for a deeper 
insight into truth and a nearer union of spirit than can be gained 
from the records of a remote age or race, or the relies of a civiliza- 
tion incipient in its stages, however potent in its moral forces, or 
august in its traditions. Not the past, but the future, is the 
day of inspiration for such as these. The Book of Nature, not 
the writings of any lawgiver, hierarch, or sage, is for them the 
oracle of truth. It is not for us to hold the scales between 
the trust in science and the trust in revelation, still less to 
commit the two to the perils of antagonism. We would impress 
it, in the first place, upon the partisans of either side that the in- 
terests of truth should be, and professedly are, paramount with both. 
And we would add that the best claim which the present enter- 
prise has to put forth is that it works for the discovery and collec- 
tion of those facts which must ultimately form the weapons of 
conquest on either side. While the work of investigation is 
pushed onwards with the love of truth, and in the spirit of 
sacrifice and perseverance, it is one to which we are heartily 
willing to say God speed. 


REVIEWS. 


CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH NISTORY.* 


U would be an affront to Miss Yonge to say that any book of 
hers is a vast improvement on the common history books for 
children or for schools. Books of that class are safe to be either 
dull or inaccurate, and it is a great mercy when they are not both 
dull and inaccurate at once. With Miss Yonge we need not say 
that there is no fear of dulness, and comparatively little fear of in- 
accuracy. She has proved over and over again that she can tell a 
story, and she has also proved several times that she really under- 
stands English history en better than many of those who 
venture to attempt more elaborate works. In short, a class of 
composition which has been generally left to people who are either 


* Cameos from English History, from Rollo to Edward II. By the Author 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” London: Macmillan & Co, 1868. 


| stupid or ill-informed, most commonly indeed both at once, is her 
taken up by one who is at once well informed and a writer of req) 
genius, The same sort of thing was once undertaken by a stil} 
| higher genius than Miss Yonge, and the result was, in the Taly, 
| of a Grandfather, a work than which none can be more pleasant 
to read, But, when one thinks of the author's outrageous nation] 
_ prejudice and his sublime contempt for facts, one is inclined ty 
doubt whether it is not a painful duty to put the book in the 
| fire. Indeed we can easily see that Sir Walter Scott's fascinatj 
| legends have done no small mischief even in the case of Mis 
| Yonge herself. As for the writers at the other end of the lis, 
| their mere names would fill the rest of this article, and charit 
| bids us say as little about them as we can. Miss Yonge stend 
| far away from either class. We have more than one quam 
_with her, but they are quarrels of quite a different sort from 
| such as we have with either of our other enemies. Even when 
| we hold that she goes wrong, she goes wrong in a way in which 
' neither a stupid nor an ill-informed writer could go wrong jf 
‘he tried. Look, for instance, at the very title-page. It is, 
bold stroke to begin with Rollo—he is Rollo, by the way, only 
in the title-page; he becomes genuine Rolf when we get really 
‘inside the book. We might have something to say against 
_ making English history begin with Rolf; but how comforting it 
is to see it begin with somebody who, at all events, is nollie 
| Julius Caesar nor William the Conqueror! We think that 
_Miss Yonge is sometimes led away by the fascination of a 
romantic tale, and she still has some trace of early political 
and religious prejudices hanging about her. We think that 
she sometimes mistakes legend for history, and in points of 
controversy she sometimes takes the side which we hold tp 
be the wrong side. We of course hold that these are serious 
drawbacks to the practical usefulness of her book. But they are 
no drawback at all to its artistic merit, and there is a certain sense 
in which they are not a drawback even to its character for accu- 
racy. Both processes are quite distinct from mere blundering, 
Miss Yonge, tor instance, tells as a piece of history a tale whi 
we look upon as purely a piece of myth. But she tells it, not 
only with spirit but with accuracy, as it is told in the chronicle 
or tradition where she finds it. Or, of two views of a dis- 
puted character or event, she takes the one which we think has 
the lighter groundwork of evidence to go upon. But she tells 
her story, not only with spirit, but with accuracy also, according 
to her own view of it. When we speak of prejudices hanging 
about her, we mean this sort of thing. We remember a former 
book of Miss Yonge written, we need not say, in a most attractive 
style, but written throughout from a mere royalist and High 
Church point of view. Then she seemed to look on Earl Simon 
of Montfort as a very wicked kind of body. Now she knows 
better, and her portrait of him is one of the best things in the 
book, while she has elsewhere made the adventures of his family the 
subject of a story so pleasant that we only wish it were true. But 
the old leayen is not fully got rid of. Simon is excellently drawn, 
with the odd qualification that he should not have rebelled 
“The gallant and beloved ‘Sir Simon the Righteous’ becames 
traitor and a rebel.” “After-times may judge him as a noble 
character, wrecked upon great temptations, and dying as fitted a 
brave and resigned man drawn into fatal error.” “ ‘Thinking for 
himself at length led to contempt of lawful authority.” How we 
wish Miss Yonge would think for herself and would be at length 
led to contempt of lawful authority! She thoroughly understands 
and appreciates the great Earl; no one could write of him with 
more thorough feeling, more thorough power of realizing the 
whole thing. Yet some lingering notion of the Divine Right 
of Kings drives her to pronounce a formal condemnation, which 
clearly does not come either from the heart or from the reason. 
We need hardly say that, as Miss Yonge thus turns against 
Simon, @ fortior’ she turns yet more fiercely against Godwine. 
Here the dictates of the royalist dogmas and the attraction of 8 
multitude of legends play into one another's hands, and the 

of history has but a poor chance between them. 

With regard to Edward the First, Miss Yonge’s difficulty has been 
of another kind. She understands and admires him ; indeed, there 
is nothing that we can call lacking in her general picture, except 
that it would be better if that silly title, the “ English Justinian, 
did not stand at the head of several pages. We dare say we have 
said it before, but we do not at all mind saying it again, that King 
Edward was about as much like Justinian as Queen Eleanor was 
like Theodora. Wales Miss Yonge somehow leaves out altogether, 
and she altogether refuses to follow King Edward into Scotland. 
After going with great admiration through so large a part 
Miss Yonge’s book, the memory at last forces itself upon U8 
that we are, after all, dealing with a novelist, and a fema 
novelist. We wonder whether any woman could possibly resist 
the remantic fascination of Wallace wight and the Bruce, ‘and all 
the tales which have been told from Blind Harry down to Walter 
Scott. If we ever come across any lady of such unparalleled 
strength of mind, we will crown her as a “laudate potenti® 
virago,” alongside of Adela Countess of Blois, Under this test 
Miss Yonge fails; we even have the old‘ talk about Sir Jobn 
Monteith “ betraying” William Wallace, when he was doing a2 
ordinary act of official duty. The betrayer was undoubtedly 
Short, and nobody else. : 

The faults then of Miss Yonge’s book are all faults of desigt 
To begin England with Rolf and to look at the whole early history 
from a Norman point of view is, we think, a wrong way of writing 


it, But it is better than the “damnable iteration” of Cassive 
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usand Boadicea, and, after all, it isa point which may be talked 
about and argued about, not a blunder after the manner of the sect 
of the blunderers. Of actual mistakes Miss Yonge has very few. 
Her work, she says, was begun sixteen years ago, and we think 
sve can discern signs that, as indeed it could not be otherwise, 
her light sixteen years back was much less clear than it is now, 
and that she has in many places tried to improve what she wrote 
jong ago according to the standard of her present knowledge. 
mf a process is far better than either to leave mistakes un- 
touched or to write pamphlets te prove that they are all right. 
Still it can hardly be done without leaving some seams behind. 
We wish Miss Yonge would strike out the words “ Emperor of 
Germany,” and it answers no purpose to spell “ Knute,” which is 
in fact spelling nohow, or after the manner of the old man and his 
ass, But we will not dwell on matters of this sort. For the 
benefit of a new edition we will hint that it is better to avoid 
such dangerous etymologies as that which identifies “ Belge ” 
and “ Wealh,” and we will also point out a whole series of odd 
confusions into which Miss Yonge has fallen in p. 206. The 
oddest is to confound the two great churches of Canterbury and to 
make the monks of Saint Augustine the chapter of the Arch- 
bishop. Then Archbishop Baldwin was not a secular, but a Cis- 
tercian monk ; the foundation which he designed and began was 
not a convent at Lambeth, but a college at Hackington; his 
successor was not Walter Hubert, but Hubert Walter, and his 
foundation too at Lambeth was secular and not monastic. “ Val 
des Demes” in p. 21 is of course a misprint; so, one would think, 
must be the strange statement in p. 47 that “the Abbot ”—of 
Battle—“ was a friar,” though it is not here equally easy to 
supply the right word. For “ Winchester” however, directly 
after, we should certainly read “ Chichester ”—perhaps the printer 
Moreover, there are no “rich zigzag mouldings” in the 
nave of Saint Stephen's at Caen (p. 22), and their absence, as we 
remarked some time back, is far from being without meaning. 
But the funniest mistake is the following :— 

Be that as it may, there was little joy to welcome the accession of Harold ; 
the people were full of melancholy forebodings, excited by the predictions of 
King Edward, as well as by the appearance of a comet, then supposed to 
denote the approach of misfortune ; the great earls, Edwin and Morkar, were 
his enemies, the nobles envied him, and stood aloof, significantly relating a 
story of his boyhood, when he is said to have met with a severe fall in a 
foolish attempt to fly from the top of a tower with wings of his own con- 
trivance. There is a Spanish proverb which, in truth, suited Harold well : 
“The ant found wings for her destruction.” 


Miss Yonge has evidently read, and as evidently misunderstood, 
a story told by William of Malmesbury, and which has been 
copied from him by Alberic of Trois-Fontaines. It was not 
Harold who tried to fly, but a contemporary monk of Malmes- 
bury named Ethelmer. The tale is worth quoting in the 
original 

Non multo post, cometes stella, ut ferunt, mutationes regnorum pre- 

tendens, longos et flammeos crines per inane ducens, apparuit ; unde puleré 
quidam nostri monasterii monachus, Eilmerus nomine, viso coruscantis astri 
terrore conquiniscens, “ Venisti,” inquit, “ venisti, multis matribus lugende ; 
dudum est quod te vidi, sed nunc multd terribiliorem te intueor, patrix hujus 
excidium vibrantem.” Is erat litteris, quantiim ad id temporis, bene im- 
butus, evo maturus, immanem audaciam juventute conatus: nam pennas 
manibus et pedibus haud scio qua innexuerat arte, ut Deedali more volaret, 
fabulam pro vero amplexus, collectaque e summo turris aura, spatio stadii 
et plus volavit : sed, venti et turbinis violentia, simul et temerarii facti con- 
scientia, tremulus, cecidit, perpetud post hee debilis, et crura etlractus. Ipse 
ferebat caussam ruine quod caudam in posteriori parte oblitus fuerit 
{adaptare]. 
Miss Yonge is silent about the lack of a tail—was the flying 
apparatus something like the wings of a bat ?—an incident which 
§ little effort might have worked up into a connexion with the 
legend of, sometimes Englishmen in general, sometimes Kentish 
men in particular, being “homines caudati,” a legend on which 
she herself enlarges in’ p. 244. 


Let us then sum up. We have read Miss Yonge’s book with 
great pleasure to ourselves and with great admiration for its 
author. But we should think twice before we put it into the 
hands of young people, because we cannot help fearing that it 
might lead them astray on many important points. Miss Yonge’s 
book might lead them to mistake legend for history. Let 
no one think that we would hide the legends from children. 
Quite the opposite. We hold that a child should be—and we 
lnow that any decently intelligent child can be—taught from 
the beginning the difference between legend and history. Children 
should be told the legends as legends; if proper care is taken, 
they will enjoy them as stories without confounding them with 
the history, and when, in later years, they find them told as his- 
tory, they will not be puzzled, but will be quite able to draw the 
distinction. Again it is absolutely necessary to teach a child from 
the beginning the phenomena of races and languages, and the 
differences between the geography of one age and another. People 
who do not understand these things themselves at once cry out that 
@ child could never understand all this. There never was a greater 
mistake, A correct and scientific statement is really much easier 
‘o understand than an inaccurate and muddle-headed statement. 

He grown-up person finds a difficulty in understanding, because 
With him falsehood must be cast out before truth can come in. 

ut the child’s mind is white paper, and it is just as easy to write 
truth on it as to write error. Miss Yonge always writes so well 
and clearly that we wish she had undertaken something of the 

» At all events her book is a wonderful advance on anything 
of the kind which has ever been attempted before. It is, we 


repeat, the first time that competent knowledge and competent 
literary skill have ever been brought to bear directly on such an 
attempt. 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN.* 


HE translator o! M. Sainte-Beuve's well-known portraits of 
Madame de Staél, Madame Roland, and other women famous 
in the history of French society, is an American lady, and she 
avows that among her objects in making such a book accessible 
to a greater number of persons is the desire of infusing into 
American society some of the grace of the French salon; and 
beyond this, she hopes that “ its graver ye may serve to 
remind some of the more gifted among the ‘ anxious and 
aimless’ sisterhood of the possibility of sober and useful literary 
careers.” Nothing can be more laudable than such an intention. 
But does she not see that the salon cometh not by observation 
any more than the kingdom of heaven, nor by mere wishing for, 
nor will any amount of book-writing or exhortation produce it ? 
It is a social growth, springing from a certain set of social con- 
ditions, and unless you can reproduce the conditions, it is hopeless 
to think of securing the result. The grace of the salon is, to begi 
with, hardly possible in a new society like that of America, ‘The 
new society has a thousand advantages of its own ; it has roominess 
and freedom, and perhaps gives greater scope for the development 
of original and independent character; but then the prime con- 
dition of this is a self-assertion, an habitual manifestation above 
all other things of your own personality, that is absolutely fatal to 
the ease, the well-mannered reserve, the polished compliance, of 
the salon. rains are not enough to compose the spirit of a 
salon. They are essential, but they are not more essential than 
gracious and vivid manners; and such manners cannot be acquired 
by direct effort, but spring up with a certain spontaneity from 
a peculiar mental temper. Now this mental temper is not likely 
to find much foothold in American society for a very long time 
to come. The go-ahead impulse, with which the needs of 
the American people will not permit them to dispense, is too 
ftrong, and an exceeding desire to go ahead in material things 
is destructive of those tastes, and ways of thinking and feeling 
about literary, social, sesthetic things, out of which the most 
gracious and elevated intercourse grows. You cannot have a 
salon when everybody is thinking of the great Pacific railroad; 
perhaps you cannot have one in a country of vehement and 
rowdy party-politics. Still it is an excellent sign that any 
American should publicly avow the possibility of anything 
in Europe being worth borrowing. It is a symptom that 
at all events the fine and gracious spirit of an old society, 
thoroughly cultivated, is more nearly within reach than one would 
have been inclined to infer from the vulgar contempt with which 
such persons as Mrs. Stowe are wont to talk about the worm- 
eaten fabric of effete Europe. We should have been glad, by the 
way, if the translator had made a beginning of good things in 
literature by abstaining from certain American abominations 
in the way of spelling. Endeavor, savor, labor, gayety, and such 
words make one ill. And what can describe the sensation of a 
man who knows the English tongue when he hears of critics being 
“ever eager to offset one superior quality against another”? Then 
to say that “I have not left my unfortunate friend i all these 
days” is French, not English. And why translate mot by word, 
when it means a saying, or number of words? Would the trans- 
lator interpret bons mots by the English good words? Probably 
not. ‘The translator is not very consistent in her adoption of 
French words into English. In the same page we find hauteur 
standing as untranslateable, and yet doctrinary greets us as 
good English. Surely one would have thought it much easier 
to find a perfect equivalent for the first word than to be 
content with so uncouth a phrase as the second. A person 
who is too much of a purist to be satisfied with doctrinaire, 
which is an accepted term with a technical and specific mean- 
ing—while doctrinary conveys hardly any meaning at all— 
should not leave haute, réle, and so on, which may be perfectly 
well reproduced in English. Why leave coterie, and yet speak of 
Se tenpbrist 2 And why use the questionable inedited, when un- 
iblished is to her hand? The translator in one place makes a 
old essay to render the —— word béte, but she can 
scarcely be counted happy. “ You can’t reproduce a smile and an 
accent on paper,” says Sainte-Beuve ; “ paper is béte”—“ brutish,” 
says the translator; but “brutish” will not do at all. Here 
perhaps we are in presence of the one French word which can- 
net be reproduced in our own language, and which has a right 
in many cases, if not quite in all, to stand untranslated. How- 
ever, on the whole, the translation is very fairly executed, and if 
people complain that they do not find the exquisite flavour of 
Sainte-Beuve’s style, they are sighing after what cannot possibly 
be got, which, under the circumstances, is the most stupid and 
graceless of all proceedings. We can conceive the original delicac 
of such a passage as this, that “Amid much that is sorrowf 
there is at least this consolation about surviving one’s illustrious 
contemporaries, when one is illustrious one’s self and reverent of 
human glory; leisure and opportunity are afforded to crown their 
ictures, to repair their statues, to sacrifice at their graves.” 
ainte-Beuve is talking of the greater justice which Chateau- 
briand eventually rendered to the fame and genius of Madame de 


* Portraits of Celebrated Women. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated 
by Harriet W. Preston. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1863. 
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Staél. But, alas! the terrible on was too much for the translator, 
and we flounder inelegantly in ugly talk about “ one’s being illus- 
trious one’s self,” which is pardonable perhaps, but is not what an 
English Sainte-Beuve would be likely to write. 

We can scarcely imagine any book in contemporary French 
literature better worth tanslating than this of M. Sainte-Beuve’s ; 
both the subjects and the manner do the fullest justice to the 
writer, and they are both exceedingly well worthy of the atten- 
tion alike of an English and an American public. Those who are 
so unfortunate as not to be able to read the original are all the 
more in a case which makes it desirable that they should read a 
translation like the peat for in M. Sainte-Leuve’s portraits 
we find many of the best qualities of French literary art—an art 
which in all its secondary forms is consummate beyond comparison. 
The combination of infinite delicacy with infinite precision which 
marks these nine pictures is worthy of the highest admiration, as 
the finest product of laborious and keenly intelligent workman- 
ship. Somebody has said, and with justice we think, that the 
reason why French people have better dinners than we have is 
that they eas their preparations for this great meal as soon as 
they get up in the morning; while our cooks and housewives 
leave everything until a quarter of an hour or so before the time 
of serving. We cannot help thinking that something of the same 
secret lies at the bottom of the superiority of the French second- 
ary literature. There is an air of patient and conscientious toil 
about M. Sainte-Beuve’s writing, to anybody who knows how 
writing is done, but which may escape the reader who does not 
greatly concern himself how eflects are produced. The ease of a 
good performer on the trapeze may delude the spectator into the 
idea that the feats are as easy to do as they are to look at. Ex- 
perts know better. The grace and finish and apparent absence of 
effort are results of intense effort at one time or another, and 
M. Sainte-Beuve’s ease has been secured by arduous exertion. 
Light as his papers may seem, they are filled with thoroughness of 
knowledge, and thoroughness, however gracefully it may be veiled, 
is not to be had without toilsome and prolonged search. It is a 
simple matter to pile up words of vague delicacy, which seem t 
breathe a delightful joc; this is a style in which any punies 
scribe may win a measure of sounding success. In manners, 
elegance is a small thing without manliness; and just in the same 
way delicacy, when it is simply a curtain for inexact and half-shaped 
impressions, is the worst of impostures. In these portraits, as in 
most of his other work, M. Sainte-Beuve’s task is definite charac- 
terization, the true function of the critic. Nothing can be more 
happy, for he has a sympathy for the fulness and depth and 
disinterestedness of women’s emotions that seems to shed dis- 
covering rays over his analysis. ;The motto prefixed, as the trans- 
lator reminds us, to the French edition discloses the secret of his 
skill in these pictures :— 

” on aa done été femme, monsieur, pour prétendre ainsi nous con- 
naitre ? ” 

* Non, madame ; je ne suis pas le divin Tirdsias ; je ne suis qu’un humble 
mortel qui vous a beaucoup aimées.” 
And this istrue. M. Sainte-Beuve has a warm love, in itself 
eminently feminine, for the fine emotions, the tenderness, the 
generosity, the high impulse, of women when they are at their 
best. Women like De Staél, Roland, Madame Krudener, throwing 
their warmth and impulse into concerns which in the hands of 
men only appear cold, hard, and not very human, possess an irre- 
sistible attraction for him, It is really a kind of love with which 
he looks at them, reads their works, meditates on their memory, 
and writes about them. Madame de Sévigné’s passion for her 
daughter, and Madame de Staél’s passion for her father, in all their 
feminine intensity, strike a vibratory and responsive chord in the 
breast of the painter of their portraits, A short time ago 
M. Guizot published some papers on Madame Récamier, Madame 
de Rumford, and others, Excellent as they are in their way, they 
have an astonishing rigour or coldness of tone compared with the 
warm and tender appreciativeness of M. Sainte-Beuve. They 
serve by contrast to point the distinguished skill and feeling which 
M. Sainte-Beuve brings to these excellent portraitures, and which, 
it should be said, he never brings with such heartiness as he does 
to women, or else to men, like Maurice de Guérin, for instance, 
with a decisively feminine fibre in them. Nothing stirs him 
so much as that intense and eloquent sensibility which is most 
common in gifted women, but yet which M. Sainte-Beuve’s 
own case forbids us to describe as an exclusively feminine pro- 

erty. Lven the second-rate romances of some of his heroines 

e analyses with the patience of a devotee in presence of saintly 
relics. One or two good things in a whole volume are ample re- 
compense to him. He reads Madlle. de Meulan’s earliest romance, 
which seems to be passably thin, and is quite happy in culling 
from it a couple of sayings but alittle removed above common- 
place. His patience is matchless, only it hardly ought to be 
called patience, because it can scarcely be said to involve strain or 
effort, but is only a kind of prolonged brooding. He talks of 
Madame de Sévigné’s letters, Let the reader, he says, “take up 
and read in course the ten volumes of her correspondence, to 
follow out and, in her own words, to disentangle, all the allusions 
—treat her, in short, as we treat Clarissa Harlowe when we have a 
fortnight of leisure and rainy weather in the country.” We 
can understand M. Sainte-Beuve’s style better after thinking of 
him as spending 2 leisurely fortnight in diseutangling the maniiold 
points of Clarissa, 
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THOUGHTS ON GREAT PAINTERS.* 


\7 E had decided, for several reasons, not to review this book, 

Its author is dead, so we could not hope to be of Any use 

to him; and his death, though it occurred in 1862, is still sug. 

ciently recent to have left in the minds of his friends a sensitive. 

ness to the severity of true criticism which we felt a disinclination 

to wound, On reading the book again, however, it seemed that 

by our silence we were missing a good opportunity for saying some 
things which ought to he said. 

The book is a tolerably fair example of the kind of art-ta 
which we hear from painters. It has not the slightest critica] or 
intellectual value, and is nothing more than an expression of 
worship for some famous artists who were the author's gods, with 
occasional side hits at heterodox cpinions. The writer habitual} 
uses the superlative degree, and always writes with a sort of febri 
vehemence. Few books have come under our notice in which 
there was such a deficiency in moderation, and in regulating foree, 
After reading a few pages the melancholy conviction overcomes 
us that we shall not find many “ thoughts ” here. In times when 
authors are rather fond of calling writings “ words ”—as Household 
Words, Good Words, &c.—this book should have been called 
Words on Great Painters, and not Thoughts. 

In his preface, Mr. Davis warns us not to expect the interest of 
a novel :— 

No one, I hope, who takes up this volume, will expect to find in it the 
continuous interest of a novel or romance. It is all on the subject of art, a 
uniformity which has added greatly to the difliculty of writing, and may 
perhaps increase the trouble of reading it. 

It is true that the book is deplorably dull, but not because it is 
“all on the subject of art,” for art is not a dull subject to thos 
who understand it, and take an interest init. Nor was the writer 
a dull man in the sense of want of energy, for he had plenty of 
excitability ; but what he wrote is dull reading because he lacked 
ideas. We are not so sure that he lacked culture, if drawing and 
looking at pictures are culture; and he may have been able to 
paint, though we do not remember his works. There are plen 
of respectable artists who, if they had the misfortune to feel 
upon to enlighten the world by means of a book, would write some 
such stuff as this. As we said before, they often talk in this style; 
and when they do, there is nothing left for the hearer but to hold 
his tongue and (mentally) button his top-coat, to resist as he best 
can the pattering rain of words. Luckily a book is much less 
to be feared than a living word-mill, for, when we can endure 
no more, the book may be silenced by the simple act of shutting it, 


reader will find them long enough. We would rather walk ten 
miles with an agreeable companion than two with a bore, and Mr. 
Davis does bore us. He “ hopes he shall not be deemed superficial 
because he is intelligible,” but we “deem” him supertcial for 
another reason—namely, because he did not know enough of the 
natures of men to enter into the works of the great artists he 
talks about. As an excuse for having written his book, Mr. Davis 
tells us that “ the question has often been asked him, and by 
educated travellers in Continental Galleries, ‘ What is it that con- 
stitutes the peculiar merit of the great work before us?’” The 
same question has often been addressed to others, but wise men 
do not attempt to answer it, because answers to such questions 
are of no use. When people can see nothing in great works of art, 
you cannot endow them with esthetic perceptions by means of 
words. There is no communication possible, on the subject of art, 
with persons so devoid of perception as to ask such a question as 
that. ‘They must be left in their own hopeless darkness, where 
they may grope about for ever in search of “the peculiar merits 
of the great work before them.” Peculiar merits, indeed, that 
have to be explained first and felt afterwards! Let the “educated 
travellers in Continental Galleries” be assured that art is not 8 
language that gains by being translated into words. Fancy at- 
tempting to explain to somebody without a musical ear “ what it 
is that constitutes the peculiar merit” of a sonata of Beethoven! 

At the outset of his work, like a balloon preparing for its 
voyage, the style of Mr. Davis begins to bulge, and, when in- 
flated, soars :— 

Art has its revolutions as well as politics, and usually reflects the charac- 
ter of its age and country. The aspects of kingdoms buried in the depths 
of immense antiquity are disclosed to us through their arts. Egypt, di 
deciphered through her hicroglyphics, becomes distinctly visible in her 
sculptures, which have made us as well acquainted with her contour and 
costumes, her quaint superstitions and barbaric kings, as were the in 
ants of ‘Thebes or Memphis. Nineveh, known to us only by her name, but 
disentombed by our enterprising travellers, stands revealed in her graven 
relics. Greece, the lamp of art, still irradiates the world ; but her sculpture, 
and the mythology which it embodies, was nothing more than the personifi- 
cation of her own character, its elegant genius, taste, and sensibility. a 
in their inherent immortality, her arts survived herself; but they survi 
not merely to illustrate history, or to amuse the antiquarian, 1t was not 
for her Apollo to fly with a faint shriek from his deserted temples; 
through successive ages his divine image has continued to receive homage 4 
devout as was offered him by his kneeling worshippers “ at Delphos or else- 
where.” Ancient Rome had no art, and in this instance the very absence 
art is characteristic of the national mind, Rome was too busy in slaying 
conquering to have either time or inclination for lighter accomplishments. 
Descending into the middle ages, the arts became frightfully indicative of 
general mind ; there is nothing in historic chronicle, monkish legend, or vague 
tradition, which marks so strongly the gloom, austerity, and superstition 
those dismal times as the pictures of the period. ‘The subjects selected are 
almost invariably of an appalling character—Martyrdoms, Penances, and 
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“The chapters, however, are short,” pleads Mr. Davis, but the’ 
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ially Last Judgments, in which the figures of the condemned always 
the prominent groups ; and the painters seem to have racked their 

invention to depict new monsters to affright, and new torments to excruciate 

the miserable culprits. Such were the works which those ages demanded 
from their artists, and which, to judge from their frequent repetition, were 
on with cordial satisfaction. But with the revival of learning, the 

— of superstition was mitigated. Art assumed a fairer character, 

ce and beauty began to dawn in the works of the Italian painters. 

‘At length arose Michael Angelo, the type of an age burning with intellec- 

tual energy ; authoritative as the Church which delighted to employ his 

talents, he astonished the world with a display of unprecedented power ; and 

Jikethat Church, his style still exacts homage by its prescriptive grandeur 

even from those who deny its infallibility. The reign of Leo X. finds its 

tative in Raflaelle—the gentle, the majestic, the graceful, the 
umane, But the honours of art at that period were not monopolized by 

Rome. The cupolas of Parma were irradiated by the saints and angels of 

Correggio, while Venice exulted in the magnificence of Titian, who employed 

his pencil alternately in illustrating her piety and in celebrating her 

jlitary prowess. He found time, however, occasionally for lighter labours, 
and indulged the luxuriant tastes of the great Republic with impersonations 
of female beauty which the Medicean Veaus, were she as living as she looks, 
might envy. 

Mr. Davis is.exceedingly severe upon our unfortunate Royal 
Academy 

From the schools of the Continent we turn with interest to our own, and 
anxiously inquire, what is its position, what its prospects? The artists of 
England assuredly have doue their duty ; they have manifested at intervals, 
and by individual efforts, talents which sufliciently refute that charge of 
national incapacity with which foreign criticism has not scrupled to assail 
as; and this they have done at enormous disadvantage, for art in this 
country has, during the last eighty-five years, been ridden by an incubus 
which has stifled its energy and crushed its independence ; nor will it ever, 
until divested of that incumbrance, erect itself into the fulness of its stature, 
and be seen in its true dimensions. I allude, of course, to the Royal 
Academy, an institution which differs little from others of the same sort, 
when and wherever established, except that it has developed, in more than 
ordinary luxuriance, the corruptions natural to such bodies. The whole 
history of State academies bears witness to the fact, that they have invari- 
ably tended to frustrate the objects which they were meant to promote. The 

test masters of art, those especially who in the fifteenth century carried 

it to such supreme perfection, were no scions of academies; but, subse- 
tly, princes and statesmen, laudably anxious that their own times 
ould reflect something of that splendour which irradiated those of their 
ssors, endeavoured to cail forth new races of great artists by 
patronage and premiums ; they instituted academies, with all the pompous 
ernalia of presidentships, professorships, lectureships, and all sorts of 

ships which turned out miserable craft, useless for everything but show. 

These forcing-houses of excellence proved, ir the experiment, to be nur- 

series of mediocrity, schools of intrigue, hotbeds of pretension, and graves 

of talent. 

In the train of academies come public exhibitions, which in their cha- 
racter and consequences have been fata!ly injurious to public taste. Hundreds 
of pictures are got together at a given signal, and after the managers have 
appropriated the best places to their own works, subjects the most ano- 
malous, effects the most discordant, are jammed together in ridiculous juxta- 
position, and suffocating contact. Exhibitors soon discover that, amidst such 
amélée, any attempt at the retinements of art is worse than useless. Stare 
and glare, therefore, become the order of the day. No trick is thought con- 
temptible provided it entraps attention ; and, as it happens at a Christmas 
pantomime, the greatest butfoon is often the greatest favourite. 

There is a certain amount of truth in these passages, but it is so 

violently overstated as to become unacceptable. Our Royal Aca- 

demy is of no use, but it is not much of an incubus, and is certainly 
nota grave of talent. Its existence is rather injurious to purely 
artistic fame, because its title and privileges often elevate artists of 
moderate ability to a greater — in the public eye than they 
could of themselves attain, But the Academy is merely a body 
of artists, including most, though not all, of the best painters 
living; and though the customs of the Academy tend rather 
to self-glorification, the Academicians are no more likely to 
be hostile to the interests of their profession than any other forty 
chosen from the mass.. It is curious that artists should be so 
averse to anything approaching to authority in the hands of 
members of their own profession ; these rebellious feelings are due, 
no doubt, to the intense individualism of artists. In our view, the 

dation of academies is so far a mistake that any distinction 

Whatever of a titular character, and still more any lucrative privi- 
is certain to occasion feelings of much envy and jealousy in 

the body of the profession, and is therefore impolitic, quite inde- 

pendently of any question of injustice. Journalists do not always 
understand the feelings of artists towards the Academy, because 
terary men are not dependent for their access to the public on the 
will of any one body, nor do titles for literary merit cause much 
active jealousy, because they carry with them no practical advan- 
A writer whose tone of thought may not suit one periodical 

may be nevertheless exactly fitted for another; and so various are 
tastes of publishers that any author of fair ability is sure to 

1 one willing to give him publicity. Nor does it signify much 

Which of the great publishers may issue an author's book; its 

chances are equal in several different houses. But with painters 

€ case is entirely altered. Setting aside for the present the ex- 

ceptional pictures which can be published separately by dealers, a 

Work in oil-colour has no chance of publicity at all comparable to 

that afforded by the Royal Academy. The right to have eight 

Pictures on the line in Trafalgar Square is consequently the ve 

wy ractical privilege which an artist can desire; and a privi- 

.@ge of this kind, when enjoyed by artists some of whom are not 

Mm any obvious way men of distinguished ability, cannot fail to 

&xcite envy. There is nothing —— to this in literature. 

bu Tupper may be a D.C.L. for his marvellous poetical genius, 

t he cannot on that account publish his works more effectually 

: George Eliot, whom our Universities have not especially recog- 

University degrees are highly ornamental, but they do not 

Confer a privilege of publication, nor are they strictly limited to 


forty happy gentlemen. A national exhibition, managed by a jury 
elected by artists every year, might cause less bitterness than the 
Academy, but it could only be on the condition of a total abolition 
of privileges. A healthy feeling of satisfaction would pervade 
the mass of the profession if it were generally known, for example, 
that works like Landseer'’s “ Godiva” and Lee’s “Stromboli” fad 
been refused; what vexes non-Academicians is that members of 
the Academy may paint as badly as they please and still be well 
hung. For their consolation let us suggest the reflection that the 
misfortune, in these cases, is to be exhibited. 

The objection to exhibitions generally is in some respects reason- 
able, but exhibitions are natural and inevitable. A picture which 
is not a sensation picture cannot be published effectually by itself, 
because so few people would go on purpose to see it. But it may 
be effectually published in an exhibition, because everybody goes 
to the great picture-gathering of the year. So long, therefore, as 
artists desire fame, they will send pictures to public exhibitions. 
We know some very good artists who seldom or never exhibit, 
but these are exceptions. They find it to their account not to 
exhibit, because they have a comfortable little connexion, and 
fear to lose it by exposing their works to the criticism of public 
writers, who are apt to disturb the complacency of buyers, On 
the other hand, these artists sacrifice in fame what they gain in 
peace of mind. Critics are in fact the heralds of the fame of 
artists. Themselves anonymous, they extend the fame of others. 
They make the names of painters familiar to thousands of readers 
wherever the English language penetrates. But because critics 
are not precisely the humble servants and faithful flatterers of 
artists, they are more feared than loved, and artists occasionall 
find that comfortable obscurity pays better than a fame whi 
is sure to bring every fault into prominence. The mass of artists, 
however, seck fame at any cost, and try hard for a place in the 
exhibitions. So long as this feeling continues amongst painters, 
it is in vain to rail against picture-shows. The exhibition is 
to the artist what the publisher is to the writer. A picture 
not exhibited is like a work that remains in manuscript. There 
can be no doubt that exhibitions have done more than any- 
thing else—more even than engraving—to spread the fame of 
painters. They have their drawbacks, which Mr. Davis, in his 
exaggerated way, has pointed out, and which have long been 
familar to artists; but, in spite of these drawbacks, art-exhi- 
bitions have rooted themselves in modern life as a fixed habit, 
and have now the steady energy of a custom. Many of their 
worst results have a tendency to correct themselves. The belief 
that no picture could hold its place in an exhibition without 
glare is giving way to the perception that glare, in itself, is 


positively offensive, and that the eye rests most contentedly on’ 


the best, and not the brightest, colourimg. As public taste 
educates and refines itself, it will seek out good art, though un- 
pretending, and be less and less attracted by mere gaudiness. It 
seems to result inevitably from the nature of things that there 
should be picture exhibitions, just as there are books and periodicals. 
Exhibitions are periodicals, but, as there is only one copy of each 
work contributed, the public comes to the periodical, whereas a 
literary magazine may go to the public in their own homes. In 
the case of the French Etching Club, they dispense with exhi- 
bitions because their works mane, multiplied and sent anywhere 
by post ; but the French painters have their Salon as ours have 
their Academy, and, so far is the tendency to exhibitions from 
suilering any diminution, that the Salon which used to be 
biennial is now annual. 

Mr. Davis was as strongly opposed to the historical principle of 
arrangement and accumulation in National Galleries as he was to 
contemporary exhibitions. The only claim which he seems to 
have been disposed to recognise is excellence. The two objects of 
historical completeness and artistic excellence are not, however, 
incompatible in a national collection, and neither, in our view, 
ought to be sacrificed to the other. A picture may be bought 
because it illustrates the history of art, or because it is an example 
of artistic achievement; these reasons are perfectly distinct, and 
either of them, in our view, would justify an addition to the 
national collection. For example, we go so far as to say that 
Japanese and Chinese art ought to be represented in our National 
Gallery, and even English art in the Louvre, though it may be 
true that no Frenchman would buy an English picture as any- 
thing better than a curiosity. This would not prevent us from 
buying Veroneses, nor need it hinder the French Emperor from 
spending vast sums on Murillos. 

These questions are opened in Mr. Davis's Introduction. We 
will not enter into a detailed criticism of his book, for the simple 
reason that it does not deserve it. We have seldom met witha 
more valueless production ; and if this opinion gives pain to the 
author's friends, they have to thank their own indiscretion in = 
lishing the opinions of a youth who had not yet learned to think, 
or a man who had no natural faculty for criticism. 


FREEMAN’S NORMAN CONQUEST.—VOL. IL* 
(Third Notice.) 

wa the Great, as men of his own day called him, 

William the Conqueror, as he —— himself by one 

great event upon every English memory, is the third figure in the 

* Histo the Norman Conquest of England. By E, A. Freeman, M.A. 

bo IL. eeu of Eadward the Confessor. Oxford: Macmillan & Co. 
1868. 
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historic trilogy of the present volume. Mr. Freeman has nobly 
painted the mingled elements of his character, his indomitable 
will, his large yet patient statesmanship, his sensibility to the 
nobler impulses of his age, his generosity, above all the greatness 
which lifts him in aim and result out of the mere incidents of his 
time. We have little doubt that, as his work goes on, the historian 
of the Conquest will reconsider the emphatic verdict he has passed 
by anticipation on the later rule of his hero; but for this, as for 
his character at large, we may wait till the close of the story. 
William’s capacity, indeed, as is the case with men of his intel- 
lectual pre-eminence, seems to widen and deepen with the needs 
which it has to meet, and, whether for good or evil, his powers 
came into grander play in the later period of his life. But 
there was never a moment from his boyhood when he was not 
among the greatest of men. His life is one long struggle, 
one long mastering of difficulty after difficulty. But, one after 
another, he does master all. “ William,” says Mr. Freeman, 
“learned to become the Conqueror of England only by first 
becoming the Conqueror of Normandy and the Conqueror of 
France.” At seven years old he was left a mere child-ruler 
among the vilest and the most turbulent baronage in Christendom. 
But even the feuds, the treacheries, the poisonings, the assassina- 
tions of his boyhood bring us face to face with the men who are 
afterwards to play so important a part in the reduction of England. 
Roger of Montgomery, whose name lives in a border county, was 
the grandson of the fierce Talvas who cursed the boy in his 
cradle. William Fitz-Osbern was the son of the faithful seneschal 
who fell massacred before his chamber door. It gives a reality 
and vividness to the future story to be brought thus early on 
such different fields face to face with the youth who is to be the 
Lord of Glamorgan, or the boy-Bishop of Bayeux whose mace 
is to fall so heavily at Senlac. But it is still more real and 
vivid to be face to face with the boy-Conqueror himself, as he 
hurries for safety from the castle to the cottage, or dashes through 
the fords of Vire with the traitors in his track. William grew 
up to manhood amid a chaos of anarchy and treason and blood, 
his claims disputed, his guardians slain, robbed by the very King 
who had sworn to protect him. His greatness is not that he lived 
to master this chaos, but that he learnt in it to master himself. 
When one great blow laid Normandy at his feet, he stood forth, 
still on the mere verge of manhood, not merely a great statesman 
and a great general, but calm, temperate, averse to blood, just, 
pious with a real and manly piety. Mr. Freeman has for the first 
time pointed out the full import of the victory at Val-és-Dunes, 
the last effort of the old Scandinavian Normandy against the in- 
fluences of Latin civilization which streamed in the wake of 
French alliances and the French tongue. By what seems a mere 
accident of revolt, the men of the Bessin and the Cotentin were 
arrayed against their Duke; the men of Rouen and Upper Nor- 
mandy fought for him :— 

To the inhabitants, at any rate to the great lords, of the Lower Normandy, 
the Scandinavian land, it would seem that the struggle against the Ducal 
power was simply a struggle for renewed independence, The descendants of 
the second colony of Rolf, of the colonies of William Longsword and Harold 
Blaatand, drew the sword against the domination of the districts which even 
ahundred years before had become French, Saxon Bayeux and Danish 
Coutances rose against Romanized Rouen and Evreux, . . . . Val-es- 
Dunes, no less than Senlac, was a struggle between the Roman and the 
Teuton, The fact was not indeed forced in the same way upon men’s minds 
by the outward contrast of language, of tactics, of every badge of national 
difference, Still it is none the less true that at Val-es-Dunes the old Scandi- 
navian blood of Normandy found its match, and more than its match, in 
the power of France and of the French portions of the Norman Duchy, 

Half the interest of the story, as Mr. Freeman tells it, is to be 
found in the familiarity with the scene of it which a thousand 
incidental touches betray. Without the poetic gift by which Sir 
Francis Palgrave painted for ever the dark pool of Mortemer or 
the cascades of Mortain, Mr. Freeman still sets us fairly in the 
midst of the Cotentin, “its rich meads, its hills and valleys, its 
lochs and marshes, the dreary landes by the great minster of Lessay, 
the cliffs which look down on the fortress of Cesar, and which 
had stood as beacons to guide the steps of Harold Blaatand to the 
rescue’; or in front of “the steep of Creuilly where a vast 
fabric of later times has displaced the ancient donjon ” of Hamon 
of ‘Thorigny, or beside Valognes, “the old town so rich in 
Roman remains, the rich and fanciful outline of whose Gothic 
cupola is one of the most striking objects of the architecture of the 
district.” The struggle was indeed worth painting, for, mere 
combat of horse as it was, the victory told on the fortunes of the 
world. Mr. Freeman points out clearly its effect on Normandy :— 

The Norman Barons now knew that they had a master. For some years 
to come internal discord, strictly so-called, underwent a sort of lull to a 
degree most remarkable in such an age. Under the firm and equal govern- 


ment of her great Duke, Normandy began to recover from her years of 


anarchy and to rise to a higher degree of prosperity than she had ever yet 
attained to. His hand brought order out of the chaos, and changed a 
land wasted by rebellion and intestine warfare into one of the most prosperous 
regions of Europe, a land flourishing as no Norman ruler had ever seen it 
flourish before. When we think of the days in which William spent his 
youth, of the men against whom his early years were destined to be one 
continued struggle, we shall be the less inclined to lift up our hands in 
horror at his later crimes than to dwell with admiration on the large share 
of higher and better qualities which among all his evil deeds clave to him 
to his dying day. 

William was but a boy of nineteen when he mastered Normandy 
at Val-is-Dunes, he was but twenty when he changed tlie fortunes 
of France, and, in the end, of Europe, by bridling the ambition of 
Anjou. The abstract of the earlier Angevin history which Mr. 
Freeman has prefixed to his account of the struggle is an instance 
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of what we have before pointed out as the besetting sin of }j, 
book—the accumulation of facts which have no bearing on th, 
story which he has to tell. The successive marriages of Fy}, 
Nerra have a place in Angevin history, or in an histo 
England under the Angevins, for the temper which they illustrat, 
played an important part in shaping the fortunes of Anjou, anj 
the character of his house. But what possible bearing has Fulks 
inconstancy or his dedication of the Abbey of Loches on the iggy, 
of the Conquest? Moreover we must say in justice to the Couy 
that when he dedicated his abbey “in honore ac memoria illaryy 
celestium virtutum quas Cherubin et Seraphin sublimiores saey 
testatur auctoritas,” it is odd construing to translate this «jy 
honour of the Cherubim and Seraphim.” Above them in thy 
celestial hierarchy came the three Persons of the Trinity, and j 
was to the Trinity that Fulk dedicated his house at Loches, But, 
while busy with details such as these, Mr. Freeman has omitte 
to point out the one great characteristic of Angevin history which 
really does bear on this struggle. From Ingelger to Geoffry thy 
Handsome, Anjou is ever battling with Northmen and Normans, 
The one reign of Fulk Nerra forms the only break in the lon 
fight through which, as the representatives of France and the 
French, the Angevin Counts wrest Central France from th 
Norman, drive him from Maine, master at last the Norman capity 
and the Norman throne, ‘The loss of Normandy under John, 
event whose importance to English history it is impossible to oye. 
estimate, hangs on these skirmishes around Domfront and Alengoa, 
But we pass rapidly over the wars by which the progress of Anjou 
was thrown back for a century to the work of civilization and 

eace which was really fitting Normandy for its work in the West, 
n the eyes of those to whom the external facts of policy and war 
are valuable only as symbols of the greater moral and intellectual 
movements which form the life of a people, it is probable that the 
few pages which Mr. Freeman devotes to the religious and educa 
tional reforms which sprang from the great abbey of Bec will be 
the most interesting in his book :— 

A wooded hill divides the valley of the Risle with the town and Castle of 
Brionne from another valley watered by a small stream, or in the old Teutonic 
speech of the Normansa deck. That stream gave its name to the most famous 
of Norman religious houses, and to this day the name of Bec is never uttered 
to denote that spot without the distinguishing addition of the name of 
Herlwin. The hills are still thickly wooded ; the beck still flows th 
rich meadows and under trees planted by the water-side, by the 
of what once was the renowned monastery to which it gave its name 
But of the days of Heriwin no trace remains beside these imperishable works 
of nature. A tall tower, of rich and fanciful design, one of the latest works 
of medieval skill, still attracts the traveller from a distance; but of the 
mighty minster itself all traces save a few small fragments have perished. 


But though the Abbey has gone, its work lives round us still 
Much of the nobler character of the Conquest, and of the realm 
that sprung from it, came from Lanfranc. Half the dogmatic 
theology that still rings from our pulpits was the creation of 
Anselm. The two men, the lawyer of Pavia, the scholar of A 
were the gift of Italy to the Normans, as Guiscard and Tan 
were the gift of the Normans to Italy. They raised Bee, the 
poorest and the most ignorant of all the monastic houses of the 
province, into a fame and an intellectual eminence unrivalled in 
the West. We could have wished that Mr. Freeman had given 
us more—even at the risk of repeating a legend or two—of the 
actual life and tone of an institution destined to exert so immense 
an influence on our own country as the great Abbey which fur 
nished three occupants almost in succession to the Archiepiscopal 
throne of Canterbury. As it is, the few pages devoted to Bec and 
Ouche are the only a in the purely political character of this 
history. Its fault, as a narrative of the time, remains precisely 
what we pointed out in our review of the former volume—a 
indifference to those deeper influences, religious, social, intel- 
lectual, which underlie the mere outer facts of politics. Mr 
Freeman’s work, as it stands, is essentially a work of histone 
reaction, a deliberate return, on a far grander scale and with 
a moral energy such as they never dreamt of, to the school of 
Brady and of Carte. All the new fields of thought that 
have been opened up by the deeper and wider sympathies 
which the French Revolution awakened are passed by without 
a glance. The Gyrth of Ivanhoe was an anachronism, but it 
showed, at any rate, a consciousness that history was incom 
unless it entered into the social life of the people. When 
ord Macaulay pauses in the annals of William’s reign to 
the birth of the modern newspaper, he teaches us that to trace the 
progress of intelligence is a nobler task than to tell the triumphs 
of arms. However sickening the sentimentalism of Mr. Froude 
may here and there appear, we feel that his chapter on the early 
Protestants, the labourers and wool-combers who met by night 
= of Bishops and Kings, throws more light on the Reformation 
than all the tomes of Burnet. But Mr. Freeman passes silently 
by religion, intellect, society. He views and admires the people 

athered in its witan, but he never takes us home to the thegns 

all or the peasant’s hut. Of the actual life, the manners, the 
tastes of our forefathers, this book tells us nothing. It isa little 
hard that we hear nothing of English society just when it 8 
about to be moulded into new forms by the great event w4 
awaits us in the coming volume, nothing of English literature just 
at the moment when, with the exception of one grand chront 
lingering on for a century, we are to lose the echoes of our 1 
lish tongue. It is true that the literature of the period 
which Mr. Freeman has described is scanty and miserable, 
but its very poverty in all intellectual qualities makes it an a 


mirable index of the general torpor and stagnation from which the 
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gword of the Conqueror an 
rescue England. Ve point out these faults the more freely 
because we have freely acknowledged the great merits of Mr. 
Freeman’s work. It is a perfect miracle of research, All the 
uestions which it professes to treat it treats exhaustively, and it 
# unlikely that any future labourer in this particular field will 
add any additional facts to those which the author has collected. 
Nor is this research the mere erudition of a Dryasdust. Mr, 
Freeman has buried himself in his subject till every detail of it 
lives for him ; he has the same air of tamiliarity with his times 
which is the charm of Palgrave, but it is accompanied with a 
taste and an accuracy far superior to those of Sir Francis. The 
hook too has great moral merits; it glows with a passionate love 
of civil freedom and a passionate detestation of all that is cruel 
and unjust. If there is hero-worship in it, there is none of its 
paser imitation, the mere craven worship of brute force. The 
Je too is as lofty and sustained as the tone; we long, as we 
have said before, for an occasional dash of pathos or humour, but 
we cannot but do justice to the unflagging vigour with which the 
tale is carried through. In a word, the book is a noble book, and 
the greatest incident of our history is in the hands of an historian 
who can tell it as it ought to be told. . 


SAINTS AND SINNERS.* 


R. DORAN’S second title has furnished him with an excuse 
for gossipping in these volumes about men who have been 
neither saints nor sinners, as the words are commonly understood. 
But as most people, whatever may be the measure of their sanc- 
tity or their wickedness, have been at some time of their lives 
either in church or about it, and as every one either is or is not a 
dergyman, and, lastly, as a great many stories are told of the acts 
and oflices in which clergymen minister and laymen are ministered 
unto, it was obvious that some possible amusement or instruction 
might be furnished by bringing a number of these anecdotes 
together. Dr. Doran aims at giving both, and is sometimes grave 
and solemn enough ; but for the most part he prefers to teach 
through jests and jokes. Whether these are good or bad must 
be determined by the saints or sinners who may read them. If 
some readers are tempted to pronounce the book on the whole 
rather dull, this may be only a proof that they belong to that 
uninteresting class who have not set themselves to make the most 
out of life either by great goodness or by great iniquity. 

For ourselves, we are quite willing to admit that many of 
Dr. Doran’s stories are good, but it can by no means be said that 
all his good stories are new, and some have been better told 
before. When, again, Dr. Doran takes to moralizing and passing 
judgment on men’s deeds and characters, we may be forgiven if 
weask whether his stories are true and his strictures merited. 
If, moreover, he gives us what we can only call a sermon, we 
may fairly look for some exactness in the preacher’s words, as 
well as for some information on the meaning which he attaches 
to them :— 

We have fallen upon times [Dr. Doran iclls us] when saints and sinners 

alike have to keep their hold, zs best they may, amid a general breaking up 
of all things, beliefs, and systems. There is no man in whom men can un- 
suspectingly trust ; they will do well to grasp all the more firmly the hold 
they may have retained of the very edge of the mantle of God. 
What Dr. Doran may precisely mean by these words we do not 
venture to say. We should have supposed that no man, in so far 
as he is a sinner, could retain a hold even of the edge of the 
mantle of God, whatever this may be ; and that the right course 
for the sinner is, not to keep his hold at all, but straightway to 
leave the ground which he has been occupying. If, again, the 
saint is to keep his hold, in spite of historical criticism and the 
positive philosophy, this will probably be done only by speaking 
the truth, and judging righteous judgment, whether of the living 
orthe dead. Whether Dr. Doran does this or not is a question 
to which the high aim sometimes avowed by him imparts a grave 
Significance. 

The modern part of the book seems to us better than the 
chapters which profess to tell us about men who lived a long 
time ago, If we make up our minds to follow the author's 
guidance without raising our expectations too high, we shall go 
on pleasantly enough, until we are pulled up by some misgiving 
’% to the authenticity of his anecdotes. Such a misgiving is 
scarcely felt at any tale which assigns a coarse and ready wit to 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow :— 

He was once waited on by a Bishop's secretary, with his lordship’s com- 
Pliments and an expression of the prelate’s belief that he had the right of 
Presentation to a living just vacant. “My compliments to his lordship,” 
stowled Thurlow, “ and tell him I'll see him d—d first before he shall pre- 
sent.” The secretary suggested that the message was not in a form in which 

could communicate it to the Bishop. ‘Irue,” said the amenable and 
Courteous Chancellor ; “so give my compliments and tell him J’ be d—d 

before he shall present.” 
But it is not so easy to shake off all doubt when we read 
following anecdote of the summary rejection of a candidate 

y Dr. Butler, Bishop of Lichfield. “An Irish deacon, before 
Presenting himself for examination for priest's orders, sent him 
® sermon on the text, “I have not shunned to declare unto 
ie the whole counsel of God.” “The Bishop said to a 

etd of Mr. Denison’s, who tells the story in the life of his 


* Saints and Sinners; or, In Church and About It. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. 
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If the 
Bishop went no further than the text, his sentence was both un- 
just and shallow. He could not possibly know with certainty the 
way in which it would be ested, and it was quite possible that 
even an Irish deacon might have explained that such words could 
be fairly used only by one who had fought his fight and finished 
his course, and that his duty was only to set himself resolutely to 
do what the Apostle in a long series of years had been able to 
accomplish. Probably Dr. Butler had the sermon put into the 
fire only when he found that the possible arrogance was a real 
fact; and yet there is a sense in which the whole counsel of 
God may be declared in a few words by the youngest child. On 
two commandments, recited in a few seconds, all the law and 
the prophets hang, and he who does them shall live. Had the 
Irish deacon said even this, the Bishop would have stood self- 
condemned. 

Dr. Doran’s chapters on Sermons are not so heavy as the 
leading articles of the Zimes on the same subject; but although 
we have Evelyn’s word for it that Dr. Fell had a way of preaching 
in blank verse, we should feel more satisfied if we could see the 
manuscript, before we affirmed that a whole sermon has been 
written in the style of Hiawatha :— 

First it came upon the hearers like the tune of some old measure ; some 
old measure, near forgotten, yet still welcome to the hearer. Next, from 
pew to pew there circled signal smiles of recognition ; lips seemed taking 
form to utter “ Hiawatha, Hiawatha.” Then the general ear grew tired of 
the song of weary sameness; on the general eye descended influences 
soporific, till at last we all were sleeping, each in some especial dreamland. 


But, aficr all, it is not clear why as excellent an effect should not 
be produced by good doctrine and good advice conveyed in this 
fashion from the pulpit as from Mr. Longfellow’s poem. The 
objection to preaching chapters from Mr. Tupper’s Proverbial 
Philosophy is not their metre, but their absurdity. 

Unfortunately, we are obliged to apply Dr. Doran’s words, 
already quoted, against himself. We cannot trust him unsus- 
a. The cause which excites suspicion may sometimes 

e exceedingly trivial, as in the tale of the “ Kiss in the Dark,” 
which won for the Rev. Philip Besse a wife and a bishopric. The 
lady was the widow of Charles Earl of Piymouth, son of 
Charles IL. and Catherine Peg. She was, therefore, a countess; 
but as she was a daughter of Osborn, who was made Viscount 
Latimer, and afterwards Duke of Leeds, Dr. Doran twice speaks of 
her in the same paragraph as the “ dowager duchess’ and “ the 
duchess.” Our doubts are somewhat increased when we come to. 
the very old story of the rector and the curate who on the same 
day and in the same church preached the same sermon. We 
have heard it told circumstantially of more than one rector, vicar, 
or curate, and the doctrine of chances is almost as much against 
such a recurrence in fact as against the triple births of the 
Horatii and the Curiatii, for which Sir Cornewall Lewis found 
such very slight support in the Tables of the Registrar-General. 
But Dr. Doran is not always careful in his words, and we fear 
we must add that he is not always exact in his facts. He is fond 
of calling a spade a spade, and we have no wish to quarrel with 
him on this account, only we must add that it may sometimes be 
better not to speak of the spade oftener than may be really 
needed. Among the many anecdotes of the persons who figure 
in his pages as husseys and under other titles, is the story of 
Moll Cutpurse and her penance at Paul's Cross. The woman 
reached the Cross drunk, and attracted, we are told, “ the 

ublic attention much more than the preacher, who, confining 

imself to being decent, only succeeded in being dull.” This is 
scarcely fair. If the clergyman really confined himself to being 
decent, he must have succeeded in that to which he confined him- 
self; he succeeded, therefore, in being decent as well as in being 
dull, and Mr. Radcliffe is, therefore, deprived of his due, and our 
faith is a little shaken in Dr. Doran’s accuracy. We fear it must 
be admitted that in the matter of decency Mr. Radcliffe is some- 
times the more successful of the two. There is little wit, and 
certainly some profaneness, in the story of the hunting Archbishop 
to whose people “Tally ho” was better than “O be joyful,” 
“unless it were understood as ‘O be joyful in the Lord Archbishop, 
all ye lands,’ to which they would give a hearty Amen!” 

in some cases, but not often, Dr. Doran points out the sources 
of his anecdotes. He sends’ us to Bede for the story of the 
Spanish Council which determined the date of the Creation as an 
event which took place on Sunday, the 8th of the Kalends of 
April, at the full moon; but he does not say that his readers may 
find the whole passage, with other curious information, in the 
notes to Southey’s Zhalaba. He is perhaps right in saying that 
“probably no vulgar fallacy was ever conceived, fashioned, forged, 
and beat into shape with such circumstance and ceremony as this 
which dated the Creation on a spring Sunday in March, when 
the moon was at the fuli.” But there are other and more potent 
fallacies which yield to this only in the pomp and circumstance of 
their nativity, and we commend to Dr. Doran’s notice a pamphlet 
published under the sanction of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
this country by Mr. Duffy of Paternoster Row. In this choice 
morsel put forth for the special benefit of the young, the Rev. 
Father Furniss makes a similar application of science to support 
what he takes to be the creed of the Church. “ How far is it to 
hell?” the child is asked; the answer put into the catechumen’s 
mouth being that, as the diameter of the earth is eight thousand 
m'les, it is just four thousand miles from the earth’s crast to hell. 
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The mathematical point of Mr. Furniss’s hell is at the least as 
good as the March Sunday of the Spanish Council. 


At the risk of being thought captious, we must regret that a 
slip like the following has not been corrected :—* The old English 
loved heroic men, men who, being dead, they could worship with 
all their hearts as saints.” We are not quite sure about the 
meaning which Dr. Doran attaches to the word “ irreverend.” 
Fees, as it is well known, are paid for letters of orders and preach- 
ing licences. “Some irreverend persons might call this selling the 
documents.” Perhaps he may have hit upon this mode of 
describing laymen, but it looks rather as if he were speaking of 
irreverent wretches such as those who might dream of poaching 
the sacred eges of the cock and hen of La Calzada in Southey’s 
pleasant rhymes. 

Like the old English, Dr. Doran has his love for heroic men, 
and sometimes speaks vehemently in admiration of them. But 
he is not the less vehement in denouncing those for whom he feels 
either dislike or contempt. One way which he is fond of resorting 
to in order to arouse our attention, or excite our interest, or shale 
us out of our stupidity, is to apply to men and women removed 
from us by hundreds or thousands of years the colloquial or slang 
terms which carry with them a meaning only of yesterday. 
Ambrose, not wishing to be made Bishop of Milan, “ ee open 
house, and welcomed thither all the Anonymas and pretty horse- 
breakers of Northern Italy.” Apart from the language, the facts, 
whatever they are, should not be exaggerated; and Dr. Doran 
will scarcely establish his innocence on this head. Anything like 
a reference he rarely vouchsafes to give; and until he has sent us 
to the place where he has read the words, we venture to doubt 
whether M. de Montalembert thinks every one but an Ultra- 
montanist a fool or a knave (vol. i. p. 10), or whether he sneers at 
Goethe for praying in his last hours for “light, more light.” 
Still more hocks we like to know what we are to understand 
by the remark, “As if David was a heathen when his cry for 
fuller knowledge took the same form, ‘Lighten our darkness, we 
beseech thee, O Lord.’” There is certainly much about light in the 
Psalms, but it must be proved in any given case that David was 
the writer ; and we had supposed that the precise form of words 

uoted by Dr. Doran was to be found, not in the Psalms, but in 
the third collect for Evensong in the Book of Common Prayer. The 
same looseness of expression may be found everywhere. Wilfrid 
of York and Hexham is spoken of as a “ free enquirer, but allow- 
ing no liberty of questioning to others.” The priests and clerks in 
the houses of medizeval bishops and barons are always young 
gentlemen or clerical gentlemen, and their masters are fine fel- 
lows. Even in Odo’s day, we are told, 

The intelligent Canterbury clergy were bold enough to maintain that the 
idea of the Real Presence in the Sacrament was inconceivable to them. “ Look 
here,” said Odo, taking up the Host, “I break this in two; what do you 
see?” ‘The clerical gentlemen looked closely, and confessed they saw gouts 
of blood drvupping from it. “ Then,” said Odo, “there is an end of the 
controversy. ‘Seeing is believing,” rejoined the other party, and went 
away convinced. 

“ We might well ask what possible purpose pert, flippant talk 
of this kind can be intended to serve. Dr. Doran is indig- 
nant at the mass of lying which, as he says, conceals from 
us the lives of the great mediaeval saints, “for they really 
belong to us.” There is undoubtedly a sense in which they 
do; but there is nevertheless a vast gulf between us and them, 
not of time, but of thought, and we can never bridge this 
over by speaking of them in words which carry with them 
the associations of a life with which they kad nothing in com- 
mon. Not unfrequently such words may lead us into palpable 
injustice, us they have led Dr. Doran to depreciate Lanfrane 
and Anselm, and exalt Cranmer. It is simply mischievous to 
dash off a jaunty sentence of praise or condemnation, without 
sending the reader to the original sources of information, or 


even to good second-hand writers. Thus of Thomas of Can- 


terbury we are told that he was “a huge feeder, a rather deep 
drinker, unclean in his habits, and a round swearer.” We say 
nothing of Dean Milman and Dr. Lingard; Dr. Hook is quite 
enough, simply because he is not partial to Thomas, and we may 
well be content with his judgment of the Archbishop’s character. 
Of his last meal Dr. Hook says that “ Becket evidently felt that 
he required a stimulant, and answered with great good sense (to 
those who wished to check him), ‘Ife must needs drink much 
who has muck blood to shed.’ ” 


But where is our faith in Dr. Doran, as we read that Becket 
“was fearless, and therefore bore himself courageously against 
his little mob of knightly assailants in Canterbury Cathedral. 
But he roared as loudly, bawled as coarsely, as they ; and when 
one of them, Grimes, looked at his body where it lay, stripped of 
its gorgeous robes, and with nothing on but the hair shirt, from 
beneath which countless vermin were creeping, the confederate 
in murder could not help remarking that, by slaying the Arch- 
bishop, & Becket had been saved from a condition of greater 
suffering, which in some degree accounted for his being irritated 
into blasphemy.” Dr. Doran’s words seem to say that Becket slew 
the Archbishop, and was much relieved by doing so. They cer- 
tainly convert the faithful Edward Grim, who stood by his master 
to the last, into an accomplice of Fitzurse, Tracy, Morville, and 
Brito. It is unnecessary to remark on the evidence which this 
affords as to the accuracy and trustworthiness of the authov. 


JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, AND ESSAYS RELATING nN 
IRELAND.* 


(Second Notice.) 


E second volume of Mr. Senior's book consists exclusive} 

of 
4. extracts from his ish Diary. Therefore, although it trea 
of the same subjects as the first volume, it is more inteyestj 
inasmuch as it gives not only the results of personal observation, 
but also the opinions of such men as Lord Rosse, Lord Monteagle 
and Archbishop Whately. It is thus—due allowance being ¢ 
course made for the time which has elapsed since Mr, Senior 
wrote—a better guide to the formation of English opinig 
upon Irish matters than many of the best Irish pamphlets ang 
essays, however clever; for these are invariably written in , 
partisan spirit, and their authors take up their cases with th 
one-sided ingenuity of advocates. Whoever wishes to see thy 
extreme view of a policy, or an exaggerated representation of jt 
eflects, may consult books written by Trish Orangemen anj 
Liberals innumerable. But whoever wishes to have a tolerably 
distinct notion of the very complex conditions of Irish society 
and of the many interests intertwining or conflicting with each 
other, should peruse works written by visitors who, gifted with 
logical minds, just and moderate sentiments, cool temperament, 
and powers of accurate observation, have not the bias or sym. 
pathies of native politicians. 

Of course the principal topics in this as in the first volume 
as they must be in every oak on Ireland, land, landlords, tenants 
and priests. In this volume is shown more fully than in its pr. 
decessor the ineradicable and instinctive idea of the Irish peasant, 
that the landlord has only a coequal and not a superior right to 
the land. Ile may claim the payment or raise the amount of rent, 
but he must not meddle with the rights or prejudices of the 
tenant. If a tenancy straggles in a disjointed higyledy-piggledy 
way over different parts of the same estate, a bit here anda 
bit there, the landlord must not square matters by taking away 
in one direction, even if he compensates for this by adding in 
another. He must not consolidate farms which are too small tp 
sustain their occupants, or which have been cut out of larger 
farms, even on the condition of paying an indemnity. He must 
not improve; for, though the tenants immediately concemed 
may consent to receive a money payment for their occupancy, the 
“ Boys ’—ze. the neighbouring peasantry, who consider that they 
have a general interest in all land—will not allow this if they cn 
prevent it. Many assassinations of landlords have been planned, 
and some eflected, simply because the secret societies deemed such 
consolidations to be encroachments on the peasauts’ rights 
Sometimes the tenant who consents to be bought out for the 
purpose of consolidation is himself shot :— 

There is nothing political or religious in the Ribbon code. It is simply 
agrarian. It recognises the obligation on the part of the tenant to 
rent, bat no other obligation. It resents all interference by the ! 
lord in the use of the land. To throw farms together is an offence; t 
prevent subletting is an offence; to prevent the adinission of lodgers is a 
offence. In fact, every act of ownership is an offence, and consequently all 
improvement ; and it treats all accomplices as principals. 

The business-like way in which these murders are committed a 
avoided is described in the following story. ‘The police had dix 
covered that there was a plot to shoot C., a contractor :— 

All that is known, he [a Mr. R.] answered, is that one G., a man in the 
employment of a disreputable person, came this morning to the Petty Sessions 
Ofiice, and informed the magistrate that his master, and two other men 
one of whom was formerly employed in the railway, and the other is a 
itinerant ballad-singer—proposed to him, last night, to shoot Mr, C—, 
showed three pounds, which were to be given to him as soon as the murder 
had been perpetrated, and also a new pistol, with which it was to be effected, 
and described to him the place at which it could be done. 

The instant that this proposal had been made, the two parties stood ina 
new and dreadful relation to one another. As “ conspiracy to murder” is 3 
capital crime in Ireland, G, had the lives of these three men in his 
On the other hand, they had his life in their power ; for, unless he cot 
sented, they would certainly assassinate, or get assassinated, the depositary 
of such a secret. His only choice was either to accept the ofier, execute the 
murder, and take the chance of escaping detection, or to denounce 
conspirators. It appears that he thought his safest course was to denounce 
them, for he came and did so this morning, and | am going, with the 
magistrate and two policemen, to try to discover the conspirators. 

From other anecdotes it would seem as if the assassin is rarely @ 
sufferer by the wrong which he proposes to avenge. Le is, more 
frequently, a mere ministerial agent chosen by lot to exccute the 
orders of the agrarian cabinet. Hence the occasional admonitions 
received by the intended victims. When an assassination 8 
carried into effect, the assassin almost invariably escapes. 
sympathies of the people are with him :— 

No man could have been more hated than Michael Hayes ; he had bee 
the instrument of a jong course of what the people thought oppression, 
what I myself must call, at least, harshness. Yet, as soon as he had shot an 
agent, those very people, who the day before would have ventured 
lives to kill him, now venture their lives to save him. 

If a man steals a pig or a horse, he is denounced by his friends 
asa thief. If he shoots a landlord or a policeman, he is not 
murderer, but a martyr. z 

The state of popular feeling which gives frequency and im- 
punity to these crimes makes one curious to know some 
about two classes of men who, an outsider might be disp’ 
to imagine, ought to prevent their perpetration—the priests 
and the police. Of the former it is difficult, after 


* Journals, Conversaiions, and Essays mney 4 to Ireland. By Nassat 
William Senior. 2 vols, London: Longmans & Co. 1868. 
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— 
Mr. Senior’s book, not to believe that they do not discourage 
these acts a3 much 
quence over their flocks, 
on the other hand, they are born in the ranks of the peasantry; 
all their sympathies are with them, both as peasants and as 
Catholics ; and the economical reforms of a Protestant landlord 
gre anathema to them. We must not wonder if the priests are 
enemies of improvement, of emigration, and of law, so long as their 
maintenance epends upon the dues collected from the poorest of the 
Je, The more subdivisions and sublettings there are, the more 
milies there are ; the more families there are, the more boys and 
rs there are to be married, and the more children are born; 
the greater number of marriages and christenings, the larger are 
the receipts of the priests. Hence the priests, in addition to their 
smnorance, have the incentive of personal interest in perpetuating 
eve economical evil under which Ireland has laboured for the 
jast hundred years. Tow ignorant they sometimes are, and how 
or their education is, may be gathered from the following anec- 
vte—though the case, it may be hoped, is an extreme one—related 
py Archbishop Whately :— 

‘A convert, who had been educated at Maynooth and ordained, came to 
me to ask for a licence to ofliciate. I was bound to recognise his Orders, 
pat J could not authorise him to preach in my diocese unless I thought him 
fit to be an instructor. I found that he knew no Greek, very little Latin, 
and searcely any Theology. So I sent him back to prepare himself. 

Hie told me that he was supporting himself by teaching mathematics. 
[examined him therefore a litile in Euclid, but it was clear that he had not 
crossed the asses’ bridge. At last I asked him to define a triangle. He said 
it was something with corners. “ How many?” IT asked. He said, that he 
peliaved that it had two. So I begged him to draw one. And he made a 
couple of lines crossing one another, thus x. r 


Many of the religious and political evils of Ireland may be 
ascribed to Maynooth. But, though Maynooth rears a sacerdotal 
caste at once religiously fanatical and politically disaffected, it does 
not follow that, had Maynooth never been established, there would 
have now been in Ireland a better affected or more manageable 

iesthood. The old gentlemanly priesthood was educated abroad. 
inthose days priests were tolerant and easy-going. Nowadays they 
are bigoted, zealous, and Ultramontane in every Roman Catholic 
country of Europe. As it is, the head of the Romanist hierarchy 
in Ireland is Ultramontane in his notions, was educated and lived 
at Rome, and was selected for his office by the Pope, in direct 

position to the wishes of the Irish Bishops. The obvious way to 
attach the Irish priests to the cause of order, law, and property 
would be, first, to give them a liberal education, including instruc- 
tion in political economy ; next, to give them a State subsidy. But 
the chances are that now they would accept neither, although a 
rally strong Government might perhaps entorce both. But we are 
not likely to see strong Governments in this country for some time 
tocome. One of Mr. Senior's interlocutors vehemently insists on 
the removal of the offensive supremacy of the Protestant Church. 
That this would satisfy the priests or the people is doubted by 
many who know Ireland; though probably it might do some 
good. Nor do we think that the intellectual character of the 
interlocutor, as portrayed by Archbishop Whately, is of itself a 
sufficient guarantee for the success of the remedy. Speaking of 
him, the Archbishop says :— 

He seems to belong to a large class of intelligent men, and a still larger 
dass of intelligent women, who have weights without scales. They notice 
all the arguments pro and con, but do not estimate their relative force. Any 
objection to a measure is to them an objection, and they will not, or cannot, 
see that it may be much overbalanced by an accompanying advantage, or 
by the objections to any other expedient. Such persons cannot understand 
the force of accumulative proof. They sce that every separate bit of evi- 

is weak, and do not perceive that the whole bedy of proof, built up 
out of these separate bits, is irresistible. 

Of the other class to which we look for the support of law, the 
Trish constabulary, the description given by ail Mr. Senior's 

sis far from complimentary. ‘The force had been too much 
petied and praised ; it was too military in its drill and accoutre- 
ments, and military too in a very useless way. It was too dressy 
and pipe-clayey ; unaccustomed to march across country; unprac- 
tised in the duties of a detective, and quite incapable of acting as 
4 preventive, police. Some of Mr. Senior's interlocutors actually 
expressed a desire to exchange their own constabulary for bodies 
of English police. We do not know whether this criticism would 
be deserved just at the present time; but we certainly do remem- 
ber to have heard Irish gentlemen two years ago complain of the 
wigling way in which the police often set about the discovery of 
= whom a clever and active force might have found at 
ce, 

While speaking of the ministers of the law, we cannot abstain 
1om noticing a frightful anomaly which attends, or did attend, 
one of its processes in Ireland. It appears from an incident 
tecorded by Mr. Senior that a poor Irish child may be abducied, 
carried off to a convent, then passed on to some other place un- 
known to her parents, and that her parents are precluded from 
Tegaining her by the cost of suing out a habeas corpus, on which, 
in the Irish Court of Queen’s Bench, fees varying from 50/. to 1004. 
ae exacted, We hope this monstrous injustice is no longer in 
‘xistence, It is certainly a caso wherein the inequality between 
the two countries ought to be redressed without delay. 

We conclude cur notice of this interesting work with an ex- 

which contains an answer to 2 question not unfrequently 
asked in this country, “ How would it pay for an Englishman to 
mvest his money in a small Irish property?” The gentleman 


interrogated had descanted much on the evils of rival proselytism 
actively carried on by zealots of both religions, and of the growing 
dislike which this practice is fostering between the two races. 
While admitting that the mischiefs traceable to the growth of 
this feeling were almost counterbalanced by the great increase 
in the material prosperity of the country, he said that although 
mere political fears would not prevent him from buying more 
land in Ireland, still— 


The profit must be very great, for profit is the only motive for buying 
land here. In England, one may wish to live among one’s tenants, to be 
useful to them, to enjoy the rank and position of a proprietor. These 
motives do not exist in Ireland, except in the case of a purchase on a very 
large scale. If I were to buy an estate of Sool. or 60ol. a vear in Ireland, I 
could not reside on it. I should find no society, I should be hated by my 
tenants, calumniated by the priest, and perhaps should expose my wife and 
children to danger, if I ever went out with them. 

Such, at least, would be my fate, unless I consented to let the tenants 
have their own way, mismanage and subdivide the land, and multiply into 
a swarm of wretched prolétaires, 

There are three ways (he continued) of dealing with land in Ireland. 
One is the Jaissez aller system—to take the old rents, submit to the old 
arrears, and leave the tenants to themselves. It ruins the property, and it 
degrades the people, but it is the only popular one. 

Another is to exact as high rents as you can, and to require them to be 
punctually paid ; but, subject thereto, to let the people treat the land as 
they like. This conduct is not popular, but it is tolerated; it is in fact 
expected. 

‘The third course is, to stimulate the tenants by exacting the full value 
of the land, but to return to the land a large part of those rents in the form 
of roadmaking, drainage, limeburning, consolidation of farms, building 
houses, and the introduction of good breeding stock—in short, to be an 
improver. 

‘Lhis is not tolerated, 

Let this reply of an experienced man be borne in mind, when 
people read the account of the late deadly affray in Tipperary, and 
the comments of some of the Irish newspapers upon it, 


MILDRED.* 


WE cannot help wondering more and more deeply, as we 
Y read more and more novels, why the writers should so 
systematically abstain, as their books amply prove them to have 
done, from the study of anything like a complete theory of 
fiction. One novelist knows how to make his readers ‘hold 
their breath in horror, or breathe quick with intense curiosity. 
Another is supposed to be a master in dialogue, sparkling, 
epigrammatic, or realistic. A third reduces fiction to mere re- 


| production of little domestic scenes and troubles and hopes. Then 


there comes the great ruck of novel-writers, who just catch 
their story as they may and treat it as they can; who- 
appear to write one chapter knowing but vaguely whence will 
come the next, whose language is bald and thin, and whose 
thoughts are more bald and thin still. It is of these that a man 
may wonder why they are so marvellously poor, For why should 
third-rate novels be so much lower in their kind than third-rate 
work in other kinds? An historian may be a long way removed 
from the highest or even the second rank, and still do very 
good and useful work, Even a poet may give one pleasure 
without being on the same level with Shakspeare, or Milton, 
or Tennyson. Why then is it that, if a novelist is not good, 
he or ske is so intensely and thoroughly bad? The only 
very obvious reason or explanation is that they are either 
ignorant that fiction is a proper field for art; or else that, 
knowing this, they give preposterously inadequate labour, or 
none at all, to the working out of their conception of 
what their art demands or permits. Miss Craik seems to be- 
long to those of whom the second account is more true, unless 
we place her in a third class composed of those who, knowing 
that art enters into their vocation, and striving with all their 
might to raise themselves to its divine heights, yet fail for sheer 
lack of original power and grasp. This is a nicer point than we 
shall undertake to settle; but one of the two explanations must 
hold. At least we can see no other; and it is the glimmering 
presence of something like consciousness of what artistic com- 
position means that brings her somewhere near the front of those 
who are not placed. If to be in the front line of a rack be an 
honour, to such honour she is entitled, and to the kind of criticism 
which this class of novelists may claim. Ifwe say that her story 
is tolerably good, fairly written, and so forth, let it be understood 
that these praises are only meant to apply to it inits kind. That 
the kind of story is good, or that it is fairly written, in the sense 
in which one al apply such terms to Thackeray or — 
Eliot or Dickens, is what we do not at all mean. It would 
be a highly convenient device for criticism if some difference 
of type or colour could show the reader these variations in 
the sense of panegyrical epithets, from the supreme point where 
they: imply complete excellence alike in the class of the work 
and in the work itself, down to that lowest point where good 
is not far off from meaning very bad. For lack of such device, 
let it be understood between the critic and his reader that if 
Mildred can be called good, nobody is to think of the goodness 
of the great, or even of the all-but great, masters of fiction, but 
only of some humbler sense of that coveted name, as one might 
call milk and water good under certain circumstances and for 
certain purposes. 


* Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 1868, 
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man and a woman; but Miss Craik puts a strain upon her 
simple puppets which is about as much as they can_bear. 
First, the heroine falls in love with the hero, and he with her. 
Secondly, comes a period of waiting, extending over many years, 
in which neither sees the other. ‘Thirdly, we have a neutral- 
tinted period of marriage, ending ina flat tragedy. These are the three 
situations on which the authoress relies for her story. As situa- 
tions they are good enough, but in measuring their actual effective- 
ness all depends upon the way in which they are filled in; and the 
authoress must admit that the filling in is what she has left out. 
The second period, during which the heroine waits with noble and 
tragic resolution until destiny shall untie the dire knot, might have 
been made the subject of a penetrating, vigorous, and most eflec- 
tive analysis. The heroine is made quite big enough and strong 
enough to be worth the pains of this analysis; but either Miss 
Craik failed to see her opportunity, or else her courage fell short 
of the occasion, we cannot tell which. Whatever the secret, the 
result is plain. The reader does not see enough of the real life of 
the poor soul during these trying years. Four years passed, says 
the story-teller, since she had seen Philip, and before she again 
heard news of him. Then a page or two further on we find, in a 
line, that five years more have passed. We miss the strokes by 
which an artist would have brought the vast lapse of time 
—vast in the life of a mortal—clearly home to us, and filled 
us with the drawn-out tragedy of the position. Vivid con- 
trast, for example, moral perspective, an occasional ray of 
large reflection from the authoress who held the strings in 
her hands as from the immortal gods—any of these things 
would have helped us to realize the situation as we know that 
Miss Craik wished us to realize it, and as she vaguely and 
superficially conceived it in her own mind. It is all very well 
for an authoress to throw eleven years of woe and anguish into 
her heroine’s history, as though they were like the other years of 
other women, But in itself this is no evidence of power; and to 
treat an extraordinary situation just as if it were the most ordinary 
in the world is to exhibit clear want of power. Above all, we 
want background and variety, not only here but throughout. The 
luckless heroine is for ever on the stage, and though she is a per- 
son in whom even a more or less callous reader may take a hearty 
interest, still it is dangerous to try his sympathies too far by 
monotony of presentation, A woman with a handkerchief at her 
eyes all through two volumes is too sad for human endurance. A 
sunless life needs much careful and varied setting in fiction, or 
else one rather resents it. The buffooneries of the gravedigger 
are a welcome relief in the midst of the terrible gloom of Hamlet; 
but Miss Craik scorns gravediggers, and we are surrounded thick 
with mournful things. 

The hero is acreation, after a manner. That is, we never re- 
member to have met a hero at all like him in any other novel; 
nor did we ever meet a man in actual life exactly like him cither, 
and it is not too much to say that such a man in the flesh would 
scarcely be a pleasant or instructive addition to one’s circle. 
Still, he is new and fresh in his general shape. True, his shape is 
the result of a stufling of mere sawdust. His passions and his 
strength and his courage and his recklessness are all purely of 
sawdust, as ever was any doll’s inside; and as showing the 
authoress’s conception of what makes a bold, strong character, they 
are significant enough. Here is the case, and the reader shall 
judge. Philip is a beggar who makes a living by gambling at 
Continental tables. He meets a lovely and passionate girl, in 
whose character and fortune combined he sees the prospect 
and means of his own salvation from the miserable career in 
which he is embarked. The friends of the maiden interfere, 
and, in spite of a bold and savage defiance, he is forced to sur- 
render her. Tis intrepid avowal to her father that he has no money 
and intends to live upon her's, and his yet more intrepid confession 
hy-and-by that he is a professional gambler, are meant to show his 
courage. If this courage were genuine, if his passion for Mildred 
were as overwhelming as it is supposed to be, aud if he really 


thirsted for that better kind of life towards which he believes that 
she will draw him, why on earth does he not back up his defiant 
words by courageous action? There is surely an eminent inco-— 
herency in the character of a man who desires his own reformation, 
partly on general grounds, and still more on the ground of a | 
passion for a woman who returns it; and who yet can command no 
more real courage and spirit than, simply because her father will | 
not consent to their marriage, to fall back into worse courses than | 
before. The authoress has either overdone his courage in the first 
part of the book, or else she has attenuated it somewhat to excess 
afterwards. If his passion for Mildred was sincere and impetuous, 
why did he shrink from those reformed courses which were the 
only way of ever winning her? We cannot say that there is an 
impossibility in this, because in the complexities of human nature 
all things are possible ; no inconsistency, incoherency, incompati- 
bility is too monstrous to be found existing in some breast. But 
where an author ventures to present an amazingly flawed and 
patched character of this sort, shot like silk with a thousand 
shifting hues, it is good, at any rate, not to give it us| 
baldly, and as matter of course. A certain elaboration of detail | 
is nece to interest the reader. Miss Craik has ventured | 


the praise of being a revivalist in the same line; but, in spite 


respects, 


THE SCARCITY OF HOME-GROWN FRUITS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN.* 


bhp importance of Mr. Roach Smith’s subject is not to he 
measured by the size of the pamphlet in which he phila- 
thropically strives to rekindle his countrymen’s interest in it 
Possibly he is led to confine his plea for wider-spread horticultue 
to the limit of sixteen pages in the hope of their finding mor 
readers than a bulky volume. And such a hope has its justitice 
tion in the fact that the present edition is the result of the 
exhaustion of its predecessor, which somes in the form ofa 
letter printed in the Proceedings of the Historic Society of Lane 
shire and Cheshire. The writer of it tells us that he has been lel 
to the consideration of the home-growth of fruit for the million 
by observing that, notwithstanding its importance, with that of 
vegetables, to the health of the community at large, fruit isin 
Great Britain scarce, and in consequence high-priced. ‘This is to be 
deprecated the more because there is no antecedent let or hin- 
drance to abundance instead of scarcity, or to the establish- 
ment, as cheap and accessible comestibles, of fruits which are at 
present costly luxuries. Apples, Mr. Smith demonstrates, wer 
the chief winter food of the Shetlanders in the time of Solinus, 
and yet now, even in the fruit county of Kent, they are a costly 
dainty in January, and fetch from fourpence to sixpence each ia 
the spring. And this too though the climate has not eg 
any great change, and though the extent of cultivated land is 
vastly larger than of old. ‘This state of things seems indeed to be 
the result of a neglect which, having in past times been chronit, 
may, if unremedied, become inveterate. ‘Though, as the authoro 
this pamphlet remarks, the old custom of wassailing the 
trees at Christmas (and we may add, that of blessing the new trees 
on St. James’s Day) bespeaks a far greater plenty of fruit trees 
Great Britain during the middle ages, it is to be inferred, we 
think, from Evelyn and others, that occasional stimulus was 
needful even in his day to the public spirit of landowners. In the 
preface to Evelyn’s Pomona he calculates that there should be 
twenty fruit trees toevery 5/. of yearly rent, and he adds, that “had 
all our commons and waste lands but one fruit tree at every hut- 
dred feet distance, planted and fenced at the public charge tor the 
benefit of the poor, whatever might die or miscarry, enough w 
escape to maintain a stock able to afford them a consider 
relief.” It is evident too from the accounts of his compeers, 
from allusions in Phillips's Poem on Cider, that Lord Scud 
more won golden opinions in Herefordshire as much by his 
exceptional cultivation of orchard fruits as by his general mull 
ficence. Thomas Andrew Knight, in much later days, dese 


the efforts of these fitful apostles of orchard-culture, it has from 
time to time lapsed again into the oblivion and neglect from w 
Mr. Roach Smith has done his best to rouse it. ’ ; 
From his silence as to the value of the apple as a cider-frult 
we conclude that he is no friend to the use of that beverage, 
that, just as the teetotaller who forswears wine is often a 
worshipper of Bacchus in the more primitive form of the grape 
cluster, so he prefers Pomona in her pristine form and hue to 
herself metamorphosed into a fountain of cider or perry. Do 
less much can be said for and against a liquor which is the staple 
drink of Herefordshire and its adjoining counties, as well a 
Somerset and Devon. Its chief locales have an ill-name as reg 
the sobriety of the classes whose drink it especially is. Certain’) 
so far as our observation of a cider district serves us, its effect ® 


upon the delineation of a couple of persons, both of them re- | J. Kussell Smith. 1368, 


* On the Scarcity of Home-growa Fruits in Great Britain, with Renedil 
Suggestions. By Charles Roach Smith, Hon. Mem. R.S.L., &c. Londo 
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‘ The plot of Mildred is passingly simple. The authoress | markably away from the common track of character. Now, iy agricultura 
ae adventarously supposes that it is possible to weave her web | such cases, the author does well to seek a rather slow and studied language, P 
= out of some couple of threads, Perhaps most stories at | style, as of one standing a little apart. Not relying on plot op taken, 25 | 
bottom contain little more _than_the same _two_ threads—a | on of personages—there are hardly more than two in the ing line, 
: | book, really—she is bound to avert thinness by careful working g jn favour ¢ 
| her small field. It is this care in the workmanship which mac jp itis 8 20% 
= / | some of the études of French fiction so marvellously Teadable Beales, a | 
= | in spite of the subject being sometimes a little too colours Herefordiay 
a e with French notions of passion, and in = of their generally the sanital 
= coming to nothing. We believe that Miss Craik must hay fordiensis, | 
: had some of these compositions in her mind’s eye when she fry enable the 
: sketched out Mildred. But we see too few signs that sh [pe  esettion fo 
ae can handle the scalpel with trained and observant skill. gh sary or not 
oe can be tolerably po Me and unflinching in the infliction ¢ who could 
= pain upon her characters, but she has scarcely mastered thy Perhaps, if 
Sa art of revealing to us the details of the pain which they intig quality rat 
oe upon themselves, or of the way in which they fortify themselys, would be 
a against it. Perhaps no woman can venture into the deepe the charge 
| regions of human nature. There are pits into which they cm Farmers 
a only look with quailing, and, without cognizance of these, analysis — of 
a is too much of a make-believe. The pines of Mildred will notice t the 
that the authoress rather qualities of characte as to 
= than develops them. She makes her — hector and swagye t 
=a externally to a marvel; he bullies Mildred’s father, and coy » Roack 
a even her more robust uncle, but it is all verbal and on the surface, id chee 
t We have no key to it, no root nor foundation ; and it is this nothing bu 
2 bald rootlessness which makes an English third-rate story so por statement 
- in comparison with French stories equally third-rate in all othe show that 
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agicaltural labourers has a tendency to make them, in Horace’s 
partem solido demere de die, particularly if the words are 
aken a by some commentators, in connexion with the follow- 
line and explained of siestas after midday potations. But 
sa favour of cider may be urged that its effects are transient, that 
itis a powerful diuretic, aud acts beneficially on the kidneys. Dr. 
a friend of Evelyn, ascribes to it the longevity of the 
Herefordians of his day. Mr. Knight, indeed, seems to shirk 
the sanitary question when, in the preface to his Pomona Here- 
fordiensis, he admits “that fermented liquors do little more than 
‘nable the peasantry to borrow from the future the stimulus to 
exertion for the present hour;” but he adds, “ that whether neces- 
or not to the peasant, they certainly are so to the farmer, 
who could not possibly get his corn collected without their aid.” 
Perhaps, if employers would make better cider, and serve out good 
quality rather than quantity to their workmen, its main reproach 
would be taken away; and as for its gendering rheumatism, 
the charge is not proven. : : 
Farmers would do well to apply themselves to the philanthropic 
ts of the cider question ; but there is not much hope of this 
hilst the mass of them are so slack about their real interests 
as to neglect the renewal of their grass-lands, or, what is more 
inent to the — subject, the maintenance of their orchards. 

. Roach Smith justly —— of old orchards being suffered 
to go to wreck, and of once fruitful ground being cumbered with 
nothing but a few cankered unproductive stumps. He quotes a 
statement from Dell's Weekly Messenger (March 15, 1867), to 
show that “in the cider-producing counties tens of acres of old 
orchards are going to decay.” But is the fault always so much 
the landlord’s as the tenant’s? A young orchard within our know- 
ledge has been planted, and every tree protected with a proper 
framework, at the landlord’s expense, and yet quite half of the 
trees have died within a year or two, owing to the tenant’s 

lect to put a few briers or quick around the stocks to keep 
of the rabbits. Sua si bona nérint is a reservation still neces- 
sary in the case of farmers. Cottagers on some estates in an 
apple-growing county can make up a good part of their rent in 
a good year by the sale of their fruit, and the class above them 
need but to bestow a little pains on their orchards to do like- 
wise. As it is, we rather shrink from accepting the advice to 
be “ever planting trees,” if it is for come-and-go tenants on the 
principle that “ master pays.” There should be a stipulation that 
the tenant replace at his own cost such young and (when bought) 
healthy trees as have perished through his neglect or indifference. 
Still there can be no doubt that the English employer who 
provides apples on an extensive scale for table, kitchen, or cider 
purposes, with an eye to their general utility, is so far conferring a 
ye benefit upon all classes. Abundance must mean cheapness. 

cottage-gardens it is probably the truer kindness to plant other 
than cider-fruit. The striving housewife with a young family 
may share in the proceeds of the Keswick codling, the Harvey, 
the Catshead, and divers other famous cooking apples. Better 
still if the garden boasts a Nonpareil, a Ribston Pippin, or one of 
the Pearmains, to fetch its price as table-fruit. ‘he Must, and 
Redstreak, the Normans, Foxwhelp, and Friar (the colour of 
which last, according to Knight, is supposed to resemble the face 
of a well-fed ecclesiastic) look very handsome in the illustrations 
of Pomona, and make appropriate themes for “ Cider ” ore 
but the cottager’s crop of these runs a risk of going first into his 
own hogshead, and (next and worse) down his own throat, to the 
detriment of his weekly labour and wages, so long as his tap 
holds out. 

Mr. Roach Smith does not theorize on augmenting our fruit 
supply without supporting his views by telling and tempting 
statistics. He would seem to have been the first to propose 
utilizing the sides of our railways by planting them with fruit- 
trees; and to his hint may be due the so far successful experiment 
on the line from Gretz to Colomniers, Chemin de fer d’ l'Est, to 
which we drew attention in reviewing Robinson's Gleanings from 
French Gardens, In the pamphlet now under our notice he gives 
an estimate for a single mile, by which it is shown that an outlay 
pd will repay itself in three years, and in a few more be 

150/. per annum ; and this calculation is for standard trees, 
whereas half-standards and dwarfs are obviously preferable for 

@ sides of railway embankments. Mr. Rivers has shown these 
to be more profitable, and we should say that another argument 
in their favour would be their non-obstruction of the view. What 
holds good of corporate property like railways might be extended to 
wemployed roadsides and other waste strips of land, althuugh, as 
. Smith remarks, objectors plead the provocation thereby to 
olate the Kighth Commandment, and hold this somewhat a 
question of police. Some years since Mr. Smith broached his 

for railway sides to the Chairman of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover, but hitherto no attempt has been made to secure this 
hovel source of income which might well have lightened the loss 
of the shareholders. Amidst a general recklessness of expenditure 
the cost of a couple of score miles of fruit trees would have been 
Afleabite. The objection to these railway orchards is the chance, 
orin such a summer as this the certainty, that the trees would be 
destroyed by the frequent fires that destroy the grass on the 
embankments, 

A great deal might be done, as the author of Gleanings from 
French Gardens has lucidly demonstrated in his chapters on fruit- 
growing, to increase and cheapen our home crop, by the adoption 
cordon system, which does not necessarily involve a wall, 


and is the best of all modes for apple-culture, though as to pears an 
inexpensive trellis for espaliers is the likeliest plan upon which to 
grow them. M. Baltet, a French fruit-grower, has tried success- 
fully neat hedges of trained pear-trees. These want training at 
first “ to secure a dwarf-spreading tendency and equal distribution 
of sap,” but “ after a time they might be allowed to grow like 
any common hedge, and even clipped with a shears.” If we 
could transplant the enterprise and horticultural taste of the 
French, there would be a cheaper fruit market. 


Mr. Roach Smith propounds nothing very new in recommending 
“the anticipating the ripening of every kind of apple,” and remark- 
ing that apples generally g too long on the trees. Most 
writers on the subject urge a careful handpicking, which must be 
done before full ripeness. Bruised fruit will not keep, nor get a 
full price. The same anticipation of ripeness in gathering holds 
good of certain kinds of pears. The directions for preserving 
apples, when picked, are various. The process of “wiping them 
dry, wrapping them in tissue-paper, stowing in jars of pure 
dry silver sand, and taking them out of the sand to lay } wong 
in dry fern before use,” which one authority recommends, points 
to a larger staff of gardeners than probably Mr. Roach Smith’s 
pamphlet would contemplate. We are persuaded, however, that 
the principle, ever so roughly carried out, of Mr. Robinson's “ im- 
proved fruit-shelves,” narrow and sloping tiers, “ with each line 
of fruit resting on two laths, so that the air could flow up between 
them,” is the right one for keeping the good fruit from being 
tainted by the bad, and for the preservation of the greatest num- 
ber. (See Gleanings from French Gardens, p. 278-9.) Hand 
working-men would soon construct rude frames to answer the en 
proposed. 

Mr. Smith devotes little we to the pear-tree, noticing how- 
ever in that little that the adage he “who plants pears plants for 
his heirs” (with which we think he is scarcely justified in con- 
necting Virg. Zcl. ix. 50) may be falsified if, acting on Mr. 
Rivers’s advice, we on quince stocks, and attend to summer 
pruning and occasional root-shortening. The pear has greatly 
the advantage of the apple in point of longevity, and that, we 
— is what Virgil meant in the line above referred to. “It 
will exist,” says Macintosh, “for centuries, and still keep its 
vigour, health, and productiveness.” And, as Mr. Smith justly 
remarks, it is adapted for successful planting in small gardens, 
through the small space which it takes up. Give the pear-tree a 
well-drained soil and a fair amount of sun, and it will yield annual 
fruit of such plenteousness and flavour as to be no mean source of 
profit to its possessor. 

The observations upon the cultivation of the vine out of doors, 
whether on the open wall or as a standard, are curious; and the quo- 
tations from Mr. Hoare’s treatise, added to Mr. Roach Smith’s own 
experiences, tend to show that more might be done in this way than 
at present. The vine may be planted, we are told, on every foot 
of house or cottage wall except such as face the north, and, out of 
doors, is less liable, if properly cultivated, to “Oidium Tuckeri” 
than indoors. A good suggestion is made that for open-wall 
planting the young trees should be struck in the open. ‘This will 
save them from a check in their growth for one year at least. It 
may perhaps be questionable, though the author of this pamphlet 
does not doubt at all, whether the vine could be made so generally 
fruitful in our climate as he supposes. The best authorities hold 
that the ripening of its fruit a age on the length of the summer 
—upon the warmth, particularly, of September and October. Of 
late years, most persons can testify, these have fluctuated greatly. 
And, though one can conceive that in the southern parts of 
England the vine may ripen well in the o air, a safer source 
of income and profit to the cottage ener generally would 
be found in native and indigenous fruit trees, less affected by 
climate. The plum tree is emphatically one of these, and so hardy 
too that, if there is luck with the blossom, any free soil will yield 
a good crop. The Orleans, the greengage, the damson, the bullace 
plums men all and each, become rent-payers for the labouring 
man, and Mr. Smith testifies of the new “ Strood-Cluster-damson ” 
that its “amazing fecundity ” will tend to revolutionize the damson 
kingdom. He mentions too that the Morello, the most useful of 
cherries, besides being so accommodating as to prefer a north 
aspect, and being the easiest cherry to rear and the most regular 
bearer, will do just as well as a standard as against a wall. The 
fruit, if not so large, will be of finer flavour. 

The philanthropic zeal which has prompted this pamphlet de- 
serves acknowledgment. Englishmen are proverbially slow at 
initiating reforms ; and it will probably take many such pamphlets, 
many lectures, many bulky diatribes, to stir us up to improving 
the condition of the labouring man by taking care that, with a 
tidy, decent cottage, he has also an incentive to industry in a well- 
stocked garden. Yet nothing would so much tend to attach the 

asantry to their landlords, and to the same spot where they 

ave learned that their interests are cared for; nothing would be 
a surer cure for scarcity of hands, or the defection of workmen, 
when the pit or the factory tempts them with better wages. Mr. 
Roach Smith concludes his remarks with an anecdote of Cobbett, 
worthy of widest circulation. A friend was driving him through 
a well-cared-for rural district in the south of England. He saw 
with delight “the neat state of the cottages, the tlowers in front, 
and the fruit trees and vegetables behind. “To whom do the 
belong?” inquired Cobbett. He was told ; “ but,” added his friend, 


“they are ‘Lories.” “ Don’t tell me,” replied Cobbett energeti- 
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cally, “about their being Tories; they are damned good men.” 
“He meant they weve superlatively good, and so we may hope the 
recording angel understood it.” 


A ILOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETIY.* 


IPVHE Archbishop of Dublin appears by a twofold right as a 
collector and editor of English poetry—by his excellent 
books on the English language, and by his rank among English 
oets. As regards the language, his Select Glossary, his English, 
ast and Present, and his Five Leclwres on the Study of Words 
are unsurpassed as manuals for the people and as instruments of 
education; and as regards his poems, they have long been, and 
will very long continue to be, “ household books.” In the humbler, 
yet equally useful, chavacter of collector and editor of the verses 
of others, he again renders good service to English literature and 
philology. There is scarcely a poem in his present volume that 
the reader will not greet with pleasure—the pleasure of mect- 
ing with an old, or welcoming a new, acquaintance. Like a 
good householder, Dr. Trench has brought forth from the treasures 
of his learning things old and new. Le surrounds us with “ the 
old familiar feces”’; he introduces us to many faces new to our- 


selves, and we suspect to no few of our readers also, Collections | 


of this kind unavoidably contain much common stock. Specimens 


of English poets would be culpably incomplete were “ Lycidas,” | 


or the “ Elegy in a Country Churehyard,” excluded from them ; 
although thousands of children learn the monody by heart, and 
schoolboys by hundreds have turned the elegy into Greek or Latin 
verse. Many lines and many stanzas in this volume are familiar 
almost as proverbs even to persons little versed in books; yet it 
was right to include such familiar verses. Age cannot stale nor 
custom wither them, any more than the masterpieces of the 
Athenian stage withered or staled the old song on Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton. 

A selection of poems, especially when different generations of 
poets are comprised in it, is in some measure historical in_ its 
character, since it is a chronicle of epochs both in language and in 
national fecling and taste. Chaucer and Gower are among our 
best guides to the condition of England under her Planiag: 
lings; the pomp, the and loyalty which environed 
Elizabeth are depicted by Spenser with as much truth as in 
Camden’s Annals, and with as much life as in Bacon’s references 
to her reign. The Stuarts end the Commonwealth have their 
chroniclers in yerse as well as in prose, and the features of 
the Restoration, and of the reigns of William and Anne, are 
traced by Dryden moze expressively and forcibly than by North 
in his Lvamen, or by Burnet in the Listory of his Own Time. 
The virtues of the &Zouschold Book are accordingly two-fold— 
they are records of taste, and records of men, their opinions and 
sentiments. The grandeur that there was in Purilanism is 
set forth by Milton and Marvel; the grace, wit, and loyalty of the 
Cavaliers are reflected in the lyrical verse of Lovelace, Montrose, 
Habington, and Suckling. When we compare Mr. Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury, or this Zouschold Look, with the Lilegant 


Extracts, or with Dodsley’s and Pearch’s Collection of Poems, | 


we are at a loss to understand what, if any, principle of selec- 
tion prevailed with those earlier binders-up of poetic sheaves. 


Dodsiey’s volumes are as impartial as the grave itself; in his capa- | 


cious cemetery the just and the unjust, the friend and the foe, the 
versifier of the day and the poet of all time, repose in peace beside 
ore another. In that temple of conciliation, and in great measure 
of silence also, Shadwell and Dryden are reconciled. Colley 
Cibber and Pope forget their ancient feud; Lord Lyttelton’s 
Monody and Lycidas are on the same level, and his lordship’s pas- 


torals are apparently on a par with Shenstone’s School Mistress or | 
In the judgment-hall of Afacus, Charon’s cargoes | 
await their distribution; and Dodsley and the Llegant Extracts | 


Gray’s Elegy. 


ferry over with indifference, equal to that of the portitor Orci 
names to live and names to die, and time and change of fashion 
are the Minos and Rhadamanthus determining the billets of total 
oblivion or perpetual remembrance. 
poppies, indeed, oblivion is not always consistent or just. 
‘Trench’s collection there are several poems which, failing to obtain 
audience fit or few at the right moment, had, until he rescued 


herb in Comus. 

Unknown and like esteemed, and the dull swain 

‘Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon. 
Southey, on receiving from the publishers, in 1820, Dr, Aikin’s 
Select Works of the British Poets, observed that, if he had been | 
the compiler, “it should have ended just where it now began,” | 
“not meaning,” he says, “to disparage the contents of that | 


voluue,” but implying the superior worth and the comparative | 
searcity of impressions of the elder poets of Britain. His own | 
Select Works of British Poets opens with Chaucer and closes | 
with Ben Jonson. Dr. Trench has described a wider circle in his | 
collection than Aikin and Southey combined. The plan, indeed, 
which he has laid down for himself did not admit of the inclusion 
of Chaucer, but he has gone back as 7 w as the nature of his work 
permitted him, and he has presented us with many samples of 


* A Touschold Book of English Poetry. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, 
by Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. London: | 
Macmillan & Co. 


| and boulders of English eloquence spvang at times lucid rilbg 
| verse, and these find their place in this Zlousehold Book. 

| criminating in his choice. 
| representative in his pages, and his notes add to the pleasure ty 
' be dcrived irom his selection. We must allow him to describe by 


. prevent it from being contidently placed in the hands of every member¢ 


, defeated my hopes that it might be a volume which tle emigrant, finding 


_ ina Storm,” I should regard as fulfilling for him the same conditions; aul 


admiration :— 


In the administration of its | 
In Dr. | in my own judgment, l have been and often am most thankful to thos, 


4 , ‘ _ it is only thus that any of us can ever hope to be educated into independ: 
them, disappeared, or lay unregarded by the wayside, like the | ence of judgment; and [am sure that some, acknowledging this, will bk 
grateful for notes of admiration, b 


1868. | judges to put themselves under the tutelage of Mr. Palgrave & 


living poets, British and American. He very judiciously ha ; 
no instance “ given extracts from larger poems, but on] - 
which may be regarded as complete in themselves,” ‘Ry 
are, in our opinion, with one only exception, very unsatisfag 
We are grateful to Stobseus for his Florilegia, and to Athengy, 
for the good memories of his Contrivers of Supper, because the 
have rescued from the wreck of Greek lyrical and Cramaticg 
writers so many precious planks and drifts. But passages fiyp 
Shakspeare or Milton, or nosegays from Chaucer and Spenser 
are like the brick offered as a sample of the house. Like ty 
“whets” which in more hearty-feeding days than the pres 
used to precede the dinner, they rather spoil than improve g 
tite, and when such specimens are restored to their proper plags 
it is often found that extraction anticipated and marred 
pleasure which undisturbed they would have afforded. The oy 
exception is that of extracts from the old playwrights, Por 
most part they, for many reasons, are nearly unreadable as wha, 
and, Shakspeare excepied, they appear to more advantay 
Lamb’s specimens than in their full dimensions, even jn jf 
Dyce’s or Gifford’s editions of them. Obligced to exclude yer 
long poems, Dr. Trench has pretty nearly confined himself to th 
| lyrical poets of Britain ; but he is not therefore spaiiis inclusys jy. 
| quis, since that kind of wealth is, both in quantity and in quality 
wlinost beyond computation, And there are many Sauls atuong 
these lyrical prophets. Neither Bacon nor Sir Thomas Brow 
_ though endowed with poetical feelings to a large extent, possess/ 
in any considerable measure the accomplishment of verse; ayj 
the rich vein of Jeremy Taylor's fancy ran naturally and genialy 
_ into prose, and not into metre. Yet from these great prose rods 


The collector is most catholic in his tastes, as well as most dis 
Every species of lyrical verse finds g 


extracts from his preface, the laws which he laid down for himsdf 
in choosing or refusing :— 


I have called this volume a “Houschold Book of English Poetry,” by 
this name implying, that is,a book for all, that there is nothing inith 


the houschold. wish I could have kept it within a moderate size bym 
more than the excluding from it everything of inferior value ; but it will 
evident to all who are at all acquainted with the inexhaustible cpulence 
English poetry, that 1 could only do this by continual acts of self-denial, 
having, at every step of my progress, to set my seal to the truth of that 
Eastern proverb which says, You may bring a nosegay to the city, bet 
you cannot bring the garden.” ‘This is indeed all which in this anthology! 
lave attempted. ‘To have allowed it to grow to a larger bulk would have 


room for little not absolutely necessary, might yet find room for in his 
trunk, and the traveller in his knapsack, and that on some narrow shelve 
where there are few books this might be one. But indeed the actual amount 

| which such a volume as this contains, whether it be much or little, will b 
of less consequence in our eyes when once we have apprehended that Horace 
was only under the mark when he aflirmed of good poetry that ten time 
repeated it will please. It would be truer to say of a poem which in motive, 
in form, in diction, in melody, in unity of plan, satislies all conditions, tha 
it is *a joy for ever.” It is impossible so to draw out the sweetness of it 
that it shail not still have as much to yield us, or, it may be, more than it 
had at the beginning. 

‘Lhere is another reflection which may console us in leaving so much ut 
touched, namely, that almost every considerable poet has written something 
in which all that he has of highest and most characteristic has come to8 
head. ‘Thus I remember Wordsworth used to speak of Shelley’s “ Ode toa 
Skylark ” as the expression of the highest to which his genius had attaiuel. 
Wordsworth’s own “ Lines on revisiting the Banks of the Wye,” or, bighet 
perhaps than even these, his “ Lines suggested by a Picture of Peele Castle 


what is true of these two, is no less true of other poets out of number. 


In his reasons for attaching “a few notes to this volume,” Dr 
Trench modestly but unnecessarily offers an apology for sometimes 
“indicating” to his readers “what seemed worthy of special 


I must plead m excuse [he says], that for myself in other regions of ar, 
as in music or painting, where 1 have comparatively little or no confidence? 


being persons whom I could trust, who have told me what to admire, and 
given me the reasons for so doing. If we set aside a few intuitive geniuses 


which I have sometimes called thei 
attention to that which otherwise might not obtain it, or might not obtaia 
it to the full of its deserts. 


For such “indications” thanks, and not excuses, are due. I, 
as Cowper has remarked, “none but a poet can know a poets 
pains,” it is also true that ordinary readers for the most part I 
quire a guide to the House Beautiful in verse. Nor will may, 
aspiring to be critical in their readings, be at all the worse for 
such guidance. It is scarcely necessary to observe that taste 1s not 
formed in a day, although it might seem, from the tone of certall 
critics on poetry and the sister arts, that judgment on such mattess 
comes as naturally to some folks as eating and drinking. No oe 
attempts to review works on law or medicine, or on the deepé 
questions of science, without passing through a previous apprel 
ticeship to the art and mystery in question, But we are often 
favoured with critiques on verse, on acting, on pictures, sculpture, 
and music, that seem to imply a conviction in the censor that he, 
like the poet, nascitwr, nun jit. We recommend such heaven- 
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Dr. Trench, and to meditate upon Pope’s excellent counsels to 
the critics of his time, especially upon the following couplet :— 
Some have at first for wits, then poets past, 
Turned critics next, and proved plain fools at last. 
Dr. Trench speaks of “the inexhaustible opulence of English 

Jiterature ” ; it is an opinion well worth the consideration of an 

when foreign writers are often superticially read, and native 

ors almost entirely neglected. Among the classes entitled or 
entitling themselves “ educated ” there prevails a profound ignor- 
ance of the great masters of that “ opulent literature.” We allow 
for the € hemeral nature of taste and for the wild caprices of 
fashion, We do not expect, in the busy and hurrying world of 
Englend at this moment, that many persons will fina or make 
leisure for any dee study of that literature either before or after 
the Restoration. We make allowance also for the extraordinary 
claims of the productions of the hour; neither do we deny, so 

tis the imaginative and intellectual energy of the age, that 
every year is adding to the permanent funds of our literary | 
opulence.” But the worship of the living should not wholly | 
exclude homage to the dead. It is neither meet nor right that 
Milton and Spenser should rank, as they generally do now, with 
such authors as no gentleman’s library should be without—that 
their place should be on the bookshelf, while the drawing-room 
or library table groans beneath the weight of books hurried from 
the circulating library and hastened back to it, and read only 
because not to have read them would make the subscriber feel 
uncomfortably singular at the next dinner-table or the next literary 
tea. To such reading without thought, to such diligence without 
urpose OF fruit, we can imagine no better corrective than the 
Golden Treasury or the Household Book: One serious blemish do 
we discern in the latter of these admirable collections, and that | 
we must condone because it was perhaps unavoidable. It contains | 


none of the editor’s own poems. And yet no writer of his day is | 
more eminently national than Dr. Trench. His verses ave meet for | 
the cottage as well as the palace, for the highly and for the im- | 
perfectly educated, for the pious and for the imaginative, for those | 
who are entering upon the battle of life and for those who have 
laid aside their armour. He is absent from this volume, yet even 
his absence, enforced and to be regretted as it is, is impressive ; 
his modest abstinence will remind every worthy reader of the 
Household Book: of his claims to remembrance, of his high place 
among the laureate fraternity cf the people of England. “ Pra- 
fulgebant Cassius atque Brutus eo ipso quod elligies eorum non 
visebautur.” 


LA BELLE PAULE.* 


HE author of this novel, coming before the world without even | 

so much self-description as a Christian name, true or false, | 
dedicates it to M. Victor Hugo; and informs the celebrated poet 
that, without ihe precedent of Les Travailleurs de la Mer, it would | 
never have been completed. By means of the same dedication he | 
lets us know that the work belongs to the Chinese school of art. | 
In the literature of the Celestial Empire, we are told, tender | 
fictions are to be found in which the diterati—a comprehensive | 
class in China—play an important part. A drama of this sort | 
develops itself beneath almond-trees in full blossom, and in 
cheerful pavilions, where the principal actors amuse them- 
selves with drinking wine and writing verse. We learn too 
that nothing is more interesting than these dramas or fictions, 
whichever they are to be called, in which a love of naiure is 
combined with the inculeation of a gentle moral. Yet why 
should La Belle Paule, being a novel written in French, and 
treating exclusively of the social peculiaritics of Toulouse, be- 
long in a certain sense to Chinese literature? Certainly not, as | 
the author kindly warns us, because he has followed in the | 
wake of Chinese novelists. No. ‘The noble passion for poetry 
Which circulates through the “drama,” the absence of anything 
like concession to what is commonly called interest, and of all 
Tespect to that horrid “to be continued in our next”? which is 
one of the deepest wounds inflicted by journalism on the modern 
novel—all these three causes led to the result that Za Belle Paule 
Temained unfinished for many years, the author keenly perceiving 
that his modest performance would make a poor figure when 
compared with the gross intellectual fare with which the public 
mind was habitually corrupted. However, the latter works of 
M. Victor Hugo, and more particularly Les Travailleurs de la Mer, 


the book belongs to Chinese literature, wherewith we ushered 
in the explanation, remains unanswered. The reasons advanced 
serve to show why it remained unfinished, but we do not see our 
way to the land of tea, Or is there a subtle undercurrent of argu- 
ment, teaching us by implication that a novel which is poetical 
and somewhat devoid of interest, and, moreover, does not come 
out in numbers or fevilletons, has therefore something of the Pekin 
ring? On this point light may perhaps be thrown by some accom- 
plished Sinologist. 

The silly dedication, for such we venture to call it, under cor- 
rection of our hypothetical Sinologist, produces an unfavourable 
impression with respect to the book which will be removed after 
the perusal of the first fifty pages. The portion that relates to 
“La Belle Paule” herself, who is the daughter of Negogausse, 
a wealthy parvenu, an oil-merchant, resident in a house long asso- 
ciated with one of the oldest families of Toulouse, and therefore 
coldly regarded by his aristocratic neighbours, is not altogether 
“free from aflectations, look you”; she and her lover, a young 
gentleman whose situation in the office of a wealthy avoué answers 
to that of an English articled clerk, being two of those very pure 
and etherial natures whose very existence is conducive to the 
production of twaddle. Thus the fact that the love of Raymond 
for Paule has caused him to write verses of no small merit subjects 
us to much refined instruction. We learn that lovers dwell in faéry 
countries where tender words alone are murmured; the pavement. 
on which they walk becomes a flowery carpet (we think we have 
heard this before); the heart expands with sufficient width to 
contain a world; the eyes beaming kindly (bienveillants) turn 
away from the deformities of life; the wicked (of course subjec- 
tively) cease to exist; every low passion remains with the dross at 
the bottom of the crucible which is heated by the flame of love; 
the commonest objects are tinted with the colours of the rainbow ; 


| the lungs inhale vivifying perfumes ; the senses become exquisite 


and acquire particular qualities; man becomes more than man; 


| the drooping eyelid of a woman contains a world; one could en- 


counter the sea in its wrath; a tear of her we love is more 
menecing than a billow forty feet high; a civil war may break 
out and the citizens may tear each other to pieces, but this 
is nothing in comparison with a woman’s refusal; and he who 
has braved the contagious disease that decimates a whole cit 
is alarmed by the slightest trouble in the object of his love. 
volume filled with this sort of stuff would be terrible indeed. For- 
tunately, however, Paule is not only the cause of namby-pamby in 
her crector, but the central point which brings within the limits 
of a small book a number of very amusing personages of a kind 
not already done to death by fertile writers of romance. 

The principal title of the book is the one we have given, La _ 
Belle Paule, but there is another, printed above it on the title- 
page in smaller type, in which it is called La Comédie Acadé- 
augue. Now it is precisely to the more entertaining portion of 
the book that the less conspicuous title refers. In 1832 the 
Academy of the Jeux-Floraux was, according to Champfleury, in 
the full bloom of its local celebrity, supported as it was by the 
aristocracy of Toulouse and its seigthouheet. It may be as well 
to state that the institution itself is no mere invention of the 
novelist, but that the “Jeux Floraux ” were of really great im- 
portance in the eyes of the citizens of Toulouse, and that they 
were supposed to have been founded, towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, by Clémence Isaure, a wealthy lady of the city, 
the fact of whose existence has, by the way, been sharply con- 
tested. It is with reference to this venerable institution that all the 
powers of fun proper to Champfleury are set to work, and a most 
amusing picture does he give of that sort of phenomenon which 
is commonly illustrated by the symbol of a storm in a teacup. 
The importance of the Floral Games in the eyes of all the rest of 
the world can only be represented by zero; but in Languedoc 
and the provinces immediately adjoining their fame was great 
indeed, the vacancy of a fautewl being sure to awaken the ambi- 
tion of more than one aspirant, and consequently to split up a 
whole community into at least two factions. By assigning the 
action of the novel to the year 1832, Champfleury has made the 
Floral Games the cause of other wars than those which occur 
among their competitors. For while, on the one hand, they are 
supported by the whole of the local aristocracy, hot with the zeal 
for legitimacy and religious orthodoxy proper to a reactionary period, 
Voltairian spirits are abroad who strenuously endeavour to dim 
their lustre. The scepticism as to the existence of the venerable 
Clémence Isaure, softened into dogmatic negation, is represented in 


exercised so invigorating an influence on Champfleury that his ? the novel by Dr. Gardouch, a peppery physician, who, whenever he 


Work reached a happy conclusion. “Les grands souffles marins qui 
Séchappent de vos derniéres ceuvres ont quelque chose de récon- 
fortant,” says the author, at the end of his dedication to his male 

use. The reasoning which attributes the origin of Goodwin 
Sands to Tenterden steeple will cease to surprise us when we find 
that the sea-breezesof M. V. ictor Hugo's famous work have brought 
to maturity a Chinese novel the scene of which lies in France 
at a considerable distance from the coast, and which has there- 
ore nothing whatever to do either with the sea or with China. 

Owever, as probably those of our readers have discovered 
who, through the medium of our interpretation, have grappled 
With Champfleury’s explanation of the Chinese character of La 
Belle Paule, logic is not the author's forte. The question, why 


Belle Paul, Var Champfleury. Paris; Librairie Internationale. 


wishes to declare in the most emphatic manner that a proposition 
is true, makes the tremendous assertion that it is “aussi vrai que 
Clémence Isaure n’a jamais existé.” Nevertheless, this avowed 
disbelief has the same practical effect on the Doctor that would 
have been produced by the most implicit faith. He collects sculp- 
tures, engravings, books, pamphlets, placards, everything, in sho 
that bears reference, near or remote, to the hateful Clémence, an 
thus virtually raises a temple to the saint whose existence he 
denies, 

When the Academy is first introduced to our notice, there is a 
sharp contest between two candidates for a vacant fauteuil, Ono 
of them is M. Escanecrabe, a botanist who has written a pamphlet 
on the morbid condition of certain mushrooms in a neighbouring 
forest; the other, M. Lafitte-Vigordanne, is a poet, who has 
achieved only one set of verses in his life, but these were to 
the point, inasmuch as they were written during the Llundred 
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Days, and embodied an attack upon the “ Corsican Ogre.” Though 
the Floral Games are strictly Conservative, there are degrees 
in Conservatism, and while the botanist is supported by the 
uasi-Liberal family of Labastide-Beauvoir, noted for its wealth, 
the poet is backed by the ultra-Legitimists, of whom the haughty 
Madame de Parrequeminiéres is the chief. So nicely are the con- 
tending parties balanced that on the eve of the election Madame 
de Parrequeminiéres finds it expedient to send for her kinsman, 
M. de Castelbajac, an invalid old nobleman who is passing his | 
winter in a temperate climate to avoid the winds of Toulouse, 
which for him are impregnated with rheumatism. The poor 
gentleman proving recalcitrant, the inexorable lady applies to an 
astronomer, who guaranices that the wind from the sea-board 
will be more than ordinarily mild, and further obtains the opinion 
of the President of the Academy, thus expressed—* Vita extra 
Academias non est vita.” The invalid, answering her appeals with 
the assertion that he feels perfectly well, although situated far from 
the Academy, and that he does not wish to be bored further about 
the approaching election, is ultimately reduced to submission by 
the solemn adjuration—“ Ce n’est plus votre niéce, qui vous en 
prie, Dieu le veut!” There is a notion that the views of the 
tanist in some way tend towards materialism, and the cause of 
the poet is therefore identified with that of religion. M. de 
Castelbajac is accordingly carried in a sedan-chair to the Capitol, 
where the election is held, astounding the citizens, who have 
heard that he is in the agonies of death; but the opposite party 
has likewise been on the alert, and another moribund voter, M. de 
Peschbusque, is carried to the battle-field in the interests of the 
botanist. So well are the combatants matched, that after the 
process of balloting has been gone through seventy-seven times, 
nineteen votes on each side are invariably found in the box, the 
botanical faction ardently desiring the death of M. de Castelbajac 
before the end of the sitting, as the only means of arriving at a 
decision of the protracted contest. Wearied out by the fruitless 
fight, the voters finally bring matters to a conclusion by an 
abandonment of both candidates, and the unanimous election of 
the Abbé Supplici, an artful priest, who by a career of intrigue 
has effected the vexatious equilibrium that results in his own 
triumph. 

This Abbé Supplici is a sort of Father Rodin, endowed with a 
talent for hitting everybody on his weak side, but, as his machina- 
tions do not extend beyond the regions of pure comedy, he is far 
less repulsive than the atrocious Jesuit of M. Eugéne Sue. In- 
deed, by the course of events he is placed in a pre-eminently 
ridiculous situation. Worming himself into the confidence of 
the oil-merchant, with the intention of marrying his nephew, a 
gawky devotee, to “ La Belle Paule,” he finds every wheel of his 
machinery work wrong. To ingratiate himself with the oil- 
merchant, he induces the terrible Marchioness de Parrequeminiéres 
to patronize Paule, but thus raises himself an involuntary anta- 
gonist in the person of the great lady’s nephew, René d’Espipat, 
an admirably drawn specimen of a young gentleman of honourable 
sentiments though lax morals, liberal in his views, but aristocratic 
by nature. The aunt thinks that Paule’s fortune will serve to 
repair the dilapidated condition of René’s finances, and it is 
only by making her believe that the oil-merchant is on the 
brink of ruin that the Abbé is able to get rid of the unexpected 
intruder. The settlement of a commercial difficulty between 
Negogausse and Massabrac, an uncouth citizen of Avignon, so 
as to prevent the expenses of a protracted lawsuit from being 
further increased, is another expedient whereby the Jesuit would 
secure the oil-merchant; but no sooner is Massabrac coaxed from 
Avignon to Toulouse, than he, in his turn, falls in love with *‘ La 
Belle Paule,” who indeed is everywhere irresistible, and again the 
plotter is at his wits’ end. Perhaps, of all the amusing personages 
in the novel, the most amusing is Massabrac, who is not only a 
tradesman but a poet, in whom a language closely akin to that of 
the old troubadours is still living, and who shares his reputation 
with a perruquier, a shepherd, and journeyman baker of his native 
town. While the Floral Games are cold, formal, and ex- 
clusive, exciting pain in many, but causing pleasure to none, the 
Association of the “ Félibres” of Avignon concentrates the 
sentiments of a population adoring but two divinities, garlic 
and the Provengal dialect, a language which especially suits the 
fiery men of the South, inasmuch as it is as well adapted for 
swearing as for poetry. Massabrac and the other three are, in the 
language of their fellow-countrymen, “ félibres félibrants,” but, 
nevertheless, the joyous troubadour is not insensible to the allure- 
ments of a more aristocratic fame, when the Abbé Supplici hints 4 
that a fauteui! in the Floral Games will be the probable result 
of a reconciliation with Negogausse. Bui the greatest hindrance 
to the success of the wily Abbé is the very person to whose 
benefit it would principally conduce. Ilis nephew Saturnin is 
such a hopeless dolt, so utterly incapable of making himself 
master of any of the situations which he has painfully contrived 
for him, and so ill responds to all the — that have been 
made to persuade the world that he is something extraordinary, 
that from the very beginning it is obvious that the Abbé’s cause 
is altogether hopeless, 

The love romance of Paul snd Raymond, somewhat vapid in 
itself, is ingeniously connecie:t with the diverting chronicle of 
the Floral Games. Raymond aspires to the poetical prize, and 
the same powers that ave at work to wreck his hopes of winning 
Paule cause the Academic laurels to be snatched from his grasp 
by the duil Seturnin, to whose wretched poem, written not by, but 
for him, glory is xwarded. <All this is very good; but when, on the 
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occurrence of a subsequent vacancy in the Academy, the Abbé ins 
duces the oil-merchant to offer Paule as a reward to the next occu. 
pant of the fautenil, hoping to secure the victory of Saturnin over al] 
competitors, and the scheme is defeated by the elopement of Paule 
with Raymond, we begin to feel that Champfleury is gallopin 
on to a conclusion with a recklessness that one would expect t 
find rather in a dramatist puzzled about his fifth act than jg 
a quiet student of actual life. However, when we rellect that Ig 
Belle Pawe existed in an untinished condition many years ago, and 
that it was lately blown into a state of perfection by a sea-breeg 
from M. Victor Hugo, we ouzht not to wonder to find some moye. 
ments eflected per saltum, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
_ 
RYSTAL PALACE.—The PALACE of the PEOPLES 


PLEASURES.—Excursions every day. For Terms for Schools, Large Parties, &» 
apply to the Secretary. ‘Tuesday next—Great Fete of the National ‘Temperance augue 
Thursday—Grond Display of Fireworks and Illumination of ouutains. Monday to Friday. 
One Shilling ; Saturday, Malfa Crown, Rosary and Flower Beds in great beauty, Fine Arts 
and Industrial Courts, Picture Galleries, Pulleyn’s New Cireus, Monkeys, Parrots, and a large 
Collection of other amusing and interesting Animals. ‘Theodore’s favourite !lorse “ Hammel, 
and Colketion of Abyssinian Relics, Picture Gallery, &c. &c. 

Norr.—No increase in price of Railway ‘Tickets including Admission. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—GRAND DISPLAY of FIRE 
WORKS and ILLUMINATION of FOUNTAINS next ‘Thursday, at Eight o'clock 


One Shilling. 


RITISH MUSEUM.—The BRITISH MUSEUM will be 
CLOSED on the Ist, and RE-OPENED on. the sth of September, 1868. No Visitor can 
be admitted from the Ist to the 7th of September, inclusive. ; 
J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian 
British Museum, August 27, 1863. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
The TWELFTH ANNUAL io bl be held in Birmingham, from September 300 
‘ober 7, 
President~The Right Hon. WARL of CARNARVON, 

Papers must be sent to the General Scerctary in London by September 15. Tickets, tof 
Conzress and back, will be issued by the principal iailway Companics at a Sinzle ures 
production of Voucher, obtainable at the Utiices uf the Association, wicre Prospectumes 
other information may be had. 

General Office, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
Local Office, Argyle Chambers, Colmore Row, Virningham. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1868-9.—The INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be given 
Mr. THOMAS SMITH, on Thursday, October 1, at 2 r.a1. . 
Students can reside within the Lospital walls, subjcct to the College Regulations. Jiention. 
Ali information respeeting both the Hospital and College may be obtained on app: ay the 
either personally or by letter, to the Resident Waidin, Mr. Monrant 
Mluse*yn or Library. 
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COLLEGE, Galway. 


AUEEN'S ‘UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. _ QUEEN'S 


CIVIL, SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN, 


M. A. Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a High (Fifth) Wrangler, an Ox ford 


The SESSION 1968-9 will commence on Tuesday, October 20, when the Suppl tal 
hip, and other Examinations will be proceeded with, as laid down in the Prospectus. 
for MATRICULATION in the several Faculties of Arts, Law, aind 
e, — in the Department of Engineering, will be held on Friday, Octobe 
wei juformation, and Copies of the Prospectus, nay be had on sepieenien to the 


By Order of President, 
Queen +s College, Galway, August 22, 1808. WM. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar, 


yet SCHOOL of EDINBURGH.—SESSION 1868-09, 


Patrons, 
THE LORD PROVOST, MAGISTRATES, AND COUNCIL OF THE CITY 
OF EDINBURGH. 
MASTERS, 
CLassics. 
JAMES DONALDSON, LL.D., Rector, 8 Mayfield Street. 
JOHN C ARMICITAEL, M.A. Edin., F.S.A. Scot., 4 Mary Place. 
WILLIAM MACDONALD, M.A. Edin., Chalmers C rescent, Grange. 
PETER PETERSON, M.A. Edin. (F irst-class Honours in Classics), Assistant. 
JOHN MACMILLAN, M.A. Edin., F.S A. Scot., Examiner, 16 Buccleuch Place. 
First English ‘Master—JOUN M. ROSS, 20 Great King Street. 
English Second English Master—F RED. B. CALVERT, Jun. 
(CHARLES HENRI SCHNEIDER, M.C.P., 19 Upper Gray Street. 
French UALBERT H. SCHNEIDER, Assistant. 
German— ALBERT VON RAVENSBERG, 74 George Street. 
Mathematics and Arithmetic_DAVID MUNN, 41 Gt. King Street, and Assistants. 
WILLIAM COOPER, 17 York Place. 
Writing and Book-Keeping (WILL IAM BOAL, Assistant. 
LECTURERS ON SCIENCE. 
Chemistry—Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, 25 Brighton Place, Portobello, 
Natural Philosophy—WILLIAM LEES, M.A. Edin., 5 Meadow Place. 
Zoology-JAMES DAVIES. 
Botany-JOUN SADLER, F.R.P.S., Assistant to the Professor of Botany in the 
University ef Edinburgh. 
Fortification, Civil and Mining Engineering — Lieutenant JOHN MACKIE, 
Engineer, 65 York Place. 
Drawing—W ALTER FERGUSON, F.S.A. Scot., 70 Gilmore Place. 
Fencing and Gymnastics—Captain ROLAND, 7 Bellevue Terrace. 
Hindustani-JOUN THOMSON, 
EXAMINERS. 
Professors KELLAND, BLACKIE, SELLAR, and MASSO®, 
Janitor and Drill Sergeant~WILLIAM ROLLO, 


The HIGH SCHIOOT, will Reassemble on Thursday the Ist of October, when the Classes 
willbe Opened for the ensuing Session : 
The First or Rudimentary Class, by Mr. Macdonald ; 
‘The Second by Mr. 
The ‘Third Class, by Mr. Macdonald ; 
The Fourth Class, by Mr. Carmichael ; 
The Fitth and Sixth Cl: »sses, by Dr. Donaldson ; 
The Fifth in Greek, by Mr. Macdonald ; 
The English and other Classes, by their ‘respective Masters. 
The High School System, as now — is as follows: 

1. The Curriculum extends over Six ye: 

2. A Class, when formed, is taught by ‘the same Classical Master for Four years, and is then 
transferred for T'wo years to the Rector; but during the Fifth year of the Course the 
Greek Division of the Class remains under ‘the Tuition of its original Master. 

3. Classics maintain that prominent place which their great importance demands. 

4, English forms a distinct Department, under the charge of Two Masters, who carry out a 
systematic Course of Training in all the Classes. 

5. In the Department of Modern Languages the great aim of the Masters is to impart to the 
Pupils readiness,not only in Translation, but ‘also i in Conversation and Correspondence. 

6. Mathematics and Ar thmetic are assigned to One Master, with Assistants, in order that each 
subject may receive the undivided attention of its proper Teacher, and that more ample 
amen may be afforded for the study of the several branches of Applicd Mathe- 


nA oe of Botany and Natural History is attended by the Junior Pupils, and of Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, and Physiology by the Senior Classes. 

8, Quarterlv Examinations by written papers have been organised, ‘and are conducted regularly 
in all the Classes. 

In consequence of these arrangements, and of the additions lately made to the Staff of 
Teachers, the Hizh School is now able to furnish systematic instruction in all those branches 
of knowledge which constitute a Course of Liberal Education, preparing alike for the Enzlish, 
Scottish, and Trish Universities; for the Military, Naval, and Medical (preliminary) Exami- 
nations; for the Indian and other Civil Service Competitions; and for Commercial pursuits. 

In distributing the time allotted to the various Departmc nts, care has been taken that while 
the efficiency of the School as a Classical Seminary of the highest order is fully secured, every 
facility is at the same time given for the study of the other subjects included in the Course. 

pectuses, containing full details as to System, Books, Fees, &c., may be had on applica- 
tion to the Rector, or any of the Masters; to the Janitor at the school; to the City Chamberlain, 
City Chambers; or to the Principal B 
Attendance will be given at the High School on Monday the 28th, Tuesday the 29th, and 
et, a 20th of September, from Twelve till Three o'clock, fur the purpose of 
rolling Pupils 
are are soceived by Dr. Donaldson, Mr. Carmichael, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Munn, and 


_ City ty Chambers, Edinburgh, August 6, 1868. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 39 Kensington 
Square, affords DAY PUPILS a liberal Education, on moderate terms.— Applications 
Prospectus should be addressed to the Heap-Masrea. Mi Term 


KENSINGTON PROPRIETARY CHOOL. 

Patron—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISIIOP OF LONDON. 

President—~The Ven. Archdeacon SINCLAIR, Vicar of Kensington. 
Mead-Master—The Rev. SAMPSON KINGSFORD, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
ambridge. 
Assisted by Sixteen other Masters in Classics, Mathematics, English Literature, Modern 
_ Lan neuages, &e. 

Particulars as to Admissi i y be obtained from the Hrap- 


Terms, 
R.27 Kensington Square, W.; or by ‘to the the Rev. J. P. M.A., 
% Kensington square, W. 


‘The _The Term con ‘mences on Thursday, September 3, 18658. 


(QUEEN S ( COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
Park, Camden Road, London. 
Reopens September 1s. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents i in Middle School, 40 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents in Elementary School, 30 Guineas per annum. 
Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 


Prospectuses, with 1, 


(LAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, London, S.W.—Head- 
ait Master, Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S., &e., forme rly Professor of Mathe- 
pan the R.ILM.C., Addiscombe. Special Department for PUPILS preparing for the Civil 
ggnmenee on Servives. Sciences, Experimental and Natural,taught. The next Term will 
ence on September 15,when a Scholarship of £20 a year w ill be awarded by competition.— 
wees. with Terms, Honour List, &c., sent on application to the Heap-Masren, or to 
& & Co., 186 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Norn LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for LADIES, 


and cl! 2and 14 Camden Street.— Under the Patronaze of the Lord Bishop of Lonpon, the Vicar 
"ey of St. Pancras, &e. ‘The ¢ School will RE-OPEN on Wednesday, September 16. 


UNIVeERs SITY SCHOOL, L ansdown, Bath. — The Rev. 
Atthis {EODORE W. JAMES, M.A., "Vice-Principal, has Vacancies for BOARDERS. 
hurst, Woolwich of Gentlemen are thoroughly prepared for the for the Sand- 


(First Class in Classical Honours), and the best Masters ean in_all other 
Supiers allowed to be taken up, receives Resident and Non-resident PUPILS. NINE of the 
Candidates successful at the last Examination were sent up by Mr. Wazx.—4 Powis Square, 
Westbourne Grove, W. Next Term commences September 14. 


INCHESTER COLLEGE.—PUPILS are prepared for 

Winchester and the other Public Schools at The Grange, Ewell, Surrey, by Dr. BEHR, 

whose Pupils have had distinguished success. At the last Examination at Winchester College, 

one of Dr, Beun’s Pupils gained the Third Place in a ge with 128 Candidates.—For 
terms an and full particulars address Dr. Bena, The Grange, Fwell, near Epsom, Surrey. 


JPOLKESTONE. —The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 


Colicge, Cambridge, and Mr, W, J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of 1 ove College, O: 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare Lad yg s for the. Indian aed 
Service anc other ‘Terms and reff 


| PPOLKESTONE. — —TUITION for the UNIVERSITY.—A 


CLERGYMAN, residing in the above bracing place, takes FOUR PUPILS, and will 
haze o. Ra ba wo Vacancies in September.—For terms and references, address, Q. X., Post 
ce, Folkestone. 


K DUCATION, LONDON, W.— The late PRINCIPAL 
(Married) of a Public School, in connexion with the London University, residing in one 
of the best Streets between Cavendish Square and Regent's Park, receives a limited number 
BOARDERS and PUPILS to prepare for the Pubtic schools, the Universities, th the Military 
and Civil Service Examinations, &c. Terms and on ress, A. C. R., 
Hatchard & Co., Piccadil y- 


TPUITION at OXFORD. MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 
purine is partly engaged in College work at sap Out, receives into his House, Two or Three 


Pp re for er Spec’ red 
Candidates far M.. care of Messrs. Street et Brothers, Serle Street, 
Lincoln's Inn, W. 


DUCATION at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, for the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN, who are thoroughly prepared by aCLERGYMAN, Graduate of Oxford, 
for the U a? Public Schools, Competitive Examinations, xc. ae or Prospectus, apply to 
the Rev. M.A., Belmont House; or to Mr. Biver, 46 Regent Street, W. 


DUCATION _ (eupesior) in GERMANY, where the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN i for the Ur iti rofessional, and other 
ursuits. A very liberal Tabie 4, te kind Treatment, and best oy "Highest references in 
wndon.—For an Interview Pastor Viman, University and School 
Agency, 46 Regent Street, 


DUCATION. —A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, formerly 


Scholar of his College (Oxford), and a Second-class Man, receives PUPIL LS to prepare 
for the Public Schoo! At several of these he has had great success, and his Penite have, in 
the last Two Years, Sbtalned 'wo Scholarships at Wellington College. Name and references 
given on application. Inclusive terms, 60 Guineas.—Address, No. 28, care of Messrs. Biver 
& Co., 46 Regent Street, w. 


fy PUCATION. —The RECTOR (Married) of a Country Parish 
in Notts has room for SIX BOYS, to be prepared for the Public Schools or otherwise.— 
Address, Rev. A. R. D. Framstreap, Lambley Rectory, Nottingham. 


DUCATION.—Dr. MARTIN REED, of Hurst Court, 


Hastings, receives the SONS of GENTLEMEN between | the ages of Six and Eighteen. 
First-class ] Private School. —Highest references and full particulars on application. 


° 
TEC HNICAL and SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, ALEX- 
ANDRA PARK COLLEGE, Horace. near the Rectory.—Thorough Inctrestion in the 
ENGI. ISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, French and German Conversation every 
ay, Workshops for Mechanical Instruction, Chemical Laboratory, of Scientific 
Lectures, Oflice for Keeping A and p tor 40 to 50 Guineas 
per annum. Principal—Mr. C. P. NEWCOMBE, 


HE Rey. A. L. HUSSEY, M.A., Ch. Ch. Oxford, prepares 
town, ‘Great Misendens Schools, at Peterley House, near High Wycombe, Bucks. Post- 


(Pur Rev. WALTER M. HATCH, Fellow of New College, 


Oxford, prepares PUPILS for Competitive Semateations. Universities, &c., and will 
have Two Vacancies in his House early in October.— Address, Risley, Nottingham. 


N OXFORD MAN, late Scholar of his College, and an old 


Etonian, receives PUPIL 'S’to re for Eton and other Public. Schools. Address, 
Rev. 8. Gotoney, Braunston, Daventry, ‘orthamptonshire. 


pe UVATE TUITION at the SEA-SIDE.—The RECTOR of 
a pleasant but very quiet Watering-place, formerly Scnates of Trin. Coll. Camb., and High 
Wranzter, with ‘fen years’ experience in repares FIVE PUPILS for the Univer- 
sities, Xc. One Vacancy.—Address, Rev. R. USE, Rectory. § Southwold. 


RS.) E. 8S. DALLAS (Miss GLYN) announces that she 

nds to devote er leisure from Public Engagements to PRIVATE and CLASS 
TE ACHING, of READING and ELOCUTION, at her Residence, 6 Hanover Square.—Mrs. 
Darzas bezins her School- on September 29. 


HOME EDUCATION.—A WIDOW LADY, whose Son is a 

Church of England Clergyman, and highly edu cated, ont to 
Tuition, would receive into her — TWO INDIAN CHILDREN or ORPHAN sIs- 
TE References exchanged.—Add. ress, Mrs. M., Pos Post Office, Clitton, Bristol. 


HOME and SCHOOL.—A WIDOW LADY, with One Young 
Son, is desirous of receiving into her Home Two or Three SONS of GENTLEME N, 
who would have the benefit of attending a first-class Preparatory school, previous to entering 
Rugby 2 othes Public School. The highest references can be given.—Address, M. k., Post 

Office, Rugby. 


OME.—A CLERGYMAN, who prepares Pupils for the 

University and Army, wishes to meet with One or YOUTHS to READ with him 

this W pee yc French and Italian may be acquired at the same time.—Address, U., 
care of Mr. Lovejoy, Bookseller, Reading. 


OVERNE ISSES, TUTORS, SCHOOLS, &e., of a Superior 
Class, introduced by Mr. wo. HOWARD, 3 Charing | Cross, Santen. (Patrons—the 
Earl of Scarborough, the Earl of Fe Lord M 


AN ARTIST, having an extensive practice in Ecclesiastical and 
other Mural Figure Painting, also in Designing for Stained Glass, Mosaic, &c., wishes 

meet with PUPILS desirous of studying these branches of Art. None ‘put Students tolerably 

versed in drawing the Figure need apply. —Address, HM. Hes Portlands, Knockholt, Sevenoaks. 


N EDICAL TRAVELLING APPOINTMENT.—A MEDI- 

CAL MAN of ex iene who has for a time relinquished Private Practice, pices 
to take CILARGE of an NVAL ILD, not a Lunatic, who requires continuous Medical Su 
vision. llighest references, Address, M. M., care of John Grout, Ksq., Solicitor, 8 Su 
Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


HE ROYAL INFIRMARY for CHILDREN and WOMEN, 
Waterloo Bridge Road. Instituted 181¢.—The Sufferings of r helpless Children reg 
Disease and Poveity are such as to call forth the utmost sympathy and consideration of the 
Humane and Charitable. 
This useful Hospital, which has done so much for the relief of increasing numbers of these 
poor littie Sufferers, urgently needs the = and generous of the L 
N 3 ONS earnestly solici' 
& Co.,77 Lombard Street; and Messrs. Covrrs & Co., 
Strand. 
180 Waterloo Bridge Road, S. CHARLES J. F. RENTON, Secretary. 


East India Civil Service, Marine, Naval Cadetship. and other C 
ind for the several Professions.— Address, Rev. Tuzopors W. James, | Lans- 


Civ SERVICE and ARMY.—Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
Cee TENE of “English History and A for titive Examinations") has 
ings, Stran Preparing for ail of both 15 Beaufort Build- 


EXAMINATION or WOOLWICH.— 


rpPur LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL has urgent NEED 


of FUNDS. 

Subscri will be thawkfully received by Messrs. Dimsdale & Co., 
& Co., Charing Cross ; Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand ; Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet Street; and by the undersigned, at the Hospital, Liverpool! Road, N. 

CHARLES F INN, Seeretary. 


PICTURES, BRONZES, -and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


po Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored,if in the worst 
‘rames Cleaned or to New 


ilt equal ew. 
AR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
309 
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* Gold Lever Watches, from.......... 1616 0 


T° LITERARY MEN and MEN of TALENT, Professional | 


Otherwise.—_The ADVERTISER is desirous of securing the ptt of aGENTLE- 
N of first-rate talent and _aneoten attainments to assist him in the conduct of an 


LITERARY UNDERTAKING. ‘To a Gentleman possessing the requisite qualifi- 
cations, the prospect is a fuvourable one, as a liberal and pre gressively increasing remuneration 
will be paid; but no application can be entertained which is net accompanied with ample 
credentials or evidenccs of capacity and suitability.—Address, O. N., care of Mr. 'T. Beck, 
Stationer, 81 Cheapside, E.C. 

(GRAND HOTEL, Scarborough. — The Largest and Hand- 

somest Hotel in England, Charges moderate. 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Janager. 


ALVERN. —HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT and 
HOME for INVALIDS. WILSON and Dr. RAYNER.—For 
Prospectus apply to the House StewaRrn, 


H* DROPATHY. — SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths on the 


VERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
with INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, se., vid EGYPT, from SOUTH- 
AMPTON and MARSEII 
The PENINSULAR and ORTE NTAL STEAM NAVIG + ‘a COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS, and receive Cargo and Parcels, ty their Steamers for 
GIBR ALTAR, ADEN, 


a 


MALTA, BoMBAY, From South ton every Sat y: 
ALE XA 
SINGAPORE, ) 
CHINA, From Southampton every Fortnizht; 
JAPAN, the day of departure being Saturday. 


RGE'S aes roe the day of departure being Saturday. 


The Steamers leave Marseilles every Sunday. 
For full particulars as to Freight. Passage, and Insurance, apply the Company’s Offices, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, or Uriental Place, Southampton. 


GAFFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL. 
Dividends can be secured 10 to 20 per cent. per annum upon the Outlay. 
CAPITALISTS, SHNAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR for AUGUST (post free). 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 


AFE and PROFITABLE INVESTMENT.—Mr. THOMPSON 

has been favoured with a REPORT on the ROYAT resend TIN MINE from Captain 

James Seccomar, ot Liskeard, a copy of which may be had at his Oflice, and from which the 
following is an extract: 


MET. From Southampton once a Month; 


The Saturday Review. 
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[HE NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND, 
Loxnon Orrice—37 NICHOLAS LANE, E 
CIRCULAR mil nd CREDITS are issued Free of Chan A 
Scotland, North of En; giand, and Ireland, Also in all the 
and, generally, in every British Colony and Foreign Country throuzhout sat 
ork 


Mur BANK, Limited. — Established in 1993 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Trap Orrtcer—-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND, 
Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary wiih Lond 
and Interestallowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, on Banke, 


Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
a per per ann., tol2 otice of 
{to 


Ata ditto ditto ditto 

Pexceptional Hates for longer periodsthan Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free 
extracharge;: and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection, ofree of 

sales and Purchases flected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, the sute custody of the same undertaken, 

Tuterest drawn, and Army, Navy, ond Civil Pay and 

Every other description of Lanking Business and Money Agency, British and Tudian, 


transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


pus ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cng, 
Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts ofthe World. Prompt and liberal Toss Settlements, 
GEV. W. LOVELL, Secretary, 


FOUNDED 1 
TL EGAL and GENERAL LIFE “ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds ; receive Nine-tenths of 


total Mrofits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar * Whoie- World” and other distinctive Drivilegess 


* After carefuliy considering tie matter, and making due allowance for contingencies, I have | 


arrived at the following cone!u-ions, viz.: 
ist. That the supply of tin-stuff is 1 ically i 1 ible. 
“end. That, with the present stumps and appliances, an Cg me monthly profit can be 
realized from stuff of the quality produced at and sbove the 15tm. 

d. ‘Phot the stuff at the 25 is 5° per cent. richer than what is aanined nbove that level; 
therefore, when the inciine is carried down to it, @ proportionate increase of profit will be the 
Feaulss and, lastly, that by increasing the stamping power, the profits will be increased pro 
rat 
ad r may further say, that I believe the deeper the operations are carried the greater will the 
percentaze of tin in the elvan be found, 

"Phe stuff at the 2 can be returned at fully 15 per cent. less cost per ton than that at the 15, 
pa Fret of ils, being softer, and the extra proportion of tin in it may be set down as 

Atlor profit.’ 

In a letter he says: “ It (Royalton) is the best bit of mining property, so far as the certainty 
of durability is concerned, that L have ever seen. 

In another letter he says turthe er: “I bez to hand you the following calculation of results, 
presuming x that level alone (t ng be worked by forty-eizht heads of st.tmps, viz.: 

orty-eight heads will stamp 80 tons per day, equal to 2,089 tons per cnonthi; which TI 

estimate will yicld 15'bs. to che Sood or 13 tons 18 ewt. 2 qrs., Which at £53 10s. (the last price 
obtained) amounts to £514 12s, 3d. as the return fur one mont. From this must be deducted 
the cost, which, inciuding Lords’ dues and every other charge, would not exceed £300 per 
month, thus showing a nett profit of over £500 per month, which might be increased by addi- 
tional stamping power. 

* In estimating the cost of working the 25 only, I have made allowance for the additional 
expenes, attending the increased depth below the stopes from which the stamps ure now 


su 

PHOMPSON, in considering the matter carefully over, is of opinion that by increasine 
the number of Stamps, as proposed, the Mine might readily be made to poy from its present 
workings £10.000 per annum, equal to £1 per Share. Tucre is, however, a very extensive sett, 
and additional workines might be conraeneee on the elvan a quarter of a mile to the eastward, 
with resuits equally certain sa ctory. 

‘Chere is no investment whatever offering so large a return, or more entirely free from risk. 
The Shares are now at a very low price. For further particulars apply to 

MR. THOMAS THOMPSON, 
Mining Offices, 12 old Jewry Chambers, London, E.C. 


HANGE of NAME.—The LEGAL CO-OPERATIVE 
SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Limited, by virtue of a Special Resolution of the Company, 
and with the approval of the Board of ‘Trade. has Changed its Name to the LEGAL, CLE 
RICAL, and ME AL CO-OPERAT IVE SOCIETY, Limited. orms of lie: ion 
for Shares, £5 ench, £1 paid up (enitling Members to Free Delivery of Goods),and Annual 
Tickets, price 23 64., available for Twelve Montis from the «ate of issue, 1 snd Price Lists, 
price 2d., can be obtained at the Stores, 374 Euston Road (near Portland Road Station) ; and at 
the Office of the Society, 1 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


YACHTS. — Messrs. YARROW & HEDLEY, 


near | neg of Dogs, Poplar, have for immediate delivery, a STEAM YACTIT, 


ng 
30ft. bys if 
Also, a yoda "ae y ‘iwin SUREW YACHT, 37ft. long, by 6ft. beam ; 6-horse power ; speed 
30 miles miles an hour; price £300. 


T)ENT, CHRONOMET ER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 
to Her Majesty, the Prince of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia; and 
Makers of the Great Ciock for the Houses of Parliament. 
6) Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 
£8. da. d. 
Silver Lever Watches, from ........ 5 5 0 


Gold Chronometers, winding 


with or without « Key, trom,..... 3615 0 with or without a 
Gold Hunting, Case extra. 55 0 Silver Half C povanenate 
Gold Geneva’ Watches, exumined ing Cases, ee 
and guaranteed, from 7 0 Marine Chronometers, from ee 15 0 
Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from seceseceseeceeeeeeeeeeeeeees £4 4s. 


Drawing-room and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, &c., winding w vith 1 or without a Key, 
Dials, Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Description. ‘luriet Clocks made to order. 
E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


ATENT ENCAUSTIC, GEOMELRIC AL, and “GLAZED 
TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bis tht Colours, for Churches, Tails, and Corridors. 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Burslem, Staffordshire. 
London Agents, HARLAND & FISIIER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, where Designs and alt Infurmation may be had, 


(XONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, ‘to form 

Two Scttces and Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. 

Only of FILMEL & SON, Upholsterers, 31 Po 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 
34and 35 Charlies Strect.—An [llustrate:) Catalogue post free, 


URNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage l'ree).— See 
our new ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, nearly 500 Designs, with 
Prices Thirty per Cent. less than any other House. ‘The most complete aud unique Guide ever 
published. Gratis from 
L EW iN CRAWCOUR & co., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridze. 


VA700D TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (HOWARD'S 


PATENT, No. 2138), in lieu of and more durable thon Painting and Graining. 
Plastered Wails, Ceitings, Doors, or other surfaces covered with any real Wuod selected. 
Special Designs in any style, and Estimutes free. 

SHOW ROOMS—26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


ODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 

DRESSING BAGS, with Silver or Plated Fiitings in every — ty, MOUNTED and 

ORMOLU SUITES for the BOUDOTK, TOILE TT KE, and WRITING TABLE, 

RODRIGUES’ DESPA! CH BOXES ‘and TRAVELLING WRIT ince ASES, in russia 
or morocco of the best B jotting Books, nvelope (uses, Tnkstancis, and Bookslides, 

CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT ALL oof the best make.in handsome antique 

in ormo'n, 


sand coromandel of new and elegant 


morocco and russia b 


un 
designs; and a choice Selection of elevant NOVEL Hts IES for PRESEN 
At HENRY RODRIGUES", 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


. beam; single Serew; 3-horse power; speed 7} miles an hour; price £195. | 


| Actuary atthe Office in London, 


are protected by special conditions against liability to future question, 

New Assurances i — 

Corre N 
TON, Actuary and Manager, 


MPE RI AL FIRE “INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON, 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVIUSTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. LOSSES PAID, £3,000,00, 
Vire Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Home and Abroad, atmoderay 


Tates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
AMES _MOLLAN D, Superintendent, 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Instituted 1920, 
The Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund amounting to mor 
than seven years’ purchase of the total Ant ual Income. 

Fiz ty per cent. of the Profits divided among ti.e Assured every F° ifth vi rents 
runces of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Keduece Re 
granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Fiv 
sost J.iberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence riley ‘Travel, Revival of Lapsed 

Policies, and Surrender Values. 
Whole-World Licenses re e of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
Endowments for Childre 
\nitities— Immediate, ‘De “ferred. or Reversionary. 
otices of Assiznment registered and acknowledged without a fee. 
The revised Prospectus, with fuil Particuiars and ‘Tables, to be obtained at the Company's 
Offices in London, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Wall Mall, S.W., and of the Agents 


throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDRE W B: ADEN, Actuary. 
RoeY AL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.p. 1720, by oe of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Actsof Parliament.) 
Curer Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; PALL MALL, 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Gevernor. 


Directors. 
Robert Br Faa. William Tetlow Iibbert, Esq. 
John Garra Cattiey. Esq. Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Everton Hubbard, Esq. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. Nevile Lubbock, 
Wiliam Davidson, Esq. Geo. Forbes Maleolmson, Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm, Percy. 
Alexander Druee, k-sq. Charles Robinson, Esq. 
dk. Joseph E dimann, Esq. Leo Schuster, Esq. 
harles Hermann Goéschen, ‘arrington 
versdale Win. Grenfell, Somes, FE: 


Francis Alexr. Hamilton. Fsq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. 
Consulting Surgeon—SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 
Fing, Lier, and Manine Assunances on liberal terms. 
The Duty ou bire Assurances has been reduccd to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d, per cent.per 
annum. 
ve Charge ie made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
ssurance may be. 
Lite Assurence- with or participation in Profits. 
Divisions of l’rofits every 
Any sum up to £15,000 in. heties je on the same Life. 
‘the Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A liberal bersicips stion in Profits, with the guarantee of a larve invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption. under Royal Charter, trom the liabilities of partnership. 
‘The advantages of modern practice, with the se out of an Office whose resources have bee 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century anda '° 
A Prospectus and ‘Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary 


iam Ww a 


| _ The Reversionary Bonus on British Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum uped 
| the sum as “sured, 


H" D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 

: The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.p. 1696. Extended ® 
uife, 1826. 

The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 

RETURNS FOR 186s, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT-—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —%6 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Year? 
standing. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Stree, 


London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_F1VE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—~HALF-A-MILLION. 
Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 
Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the person 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 
At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggressté 
to £1,101,147 have been added to the several Policies, 
The Claims paid to December 31, 1867 d to £7,585,379, being in respect of Sumsassur 
by Policies £5,871 ,480,and £1,713,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 
Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and 4 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 
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The Saturday Review. 


DELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
No. 70 LOMBARD STREET, CITY, und 57 CUARING CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 
Directors. 
Kirkman D. Todgson, Esq. P. 


Brand, Esq. 
Tenry R. Henry Lancelot Holland, 


Octavius ¢ ‘oope, “Se 


hn Coope Davis, ce _ | Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 
har, E | John Stewart Oxle Esa. 
Charles Emanuel SG. | Jenjnmin Shaw, Es 


Jas. A. Gordon, M.D. 
This Company offers COMPLE oni SECURITY. 
MODERATE RATES of Premium with Participation in Four-fifths or Lighty per cent. 


of the Profits. 
LOW RATES without Participation in Profits. 


LOANS in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in sums of not less 


ta SNUAT. PREMIU M required for the Assurance of £109, 7) for the whole term of Life: 


Without | With Without With 

Age. Profits. Prolite Ase. Profits. | Protits. 

1b Zilli 0 £115 0 | 4 | £2 18 10 £3 6 5 

0 11310 119 3 | 409 410 7 

240 210 4 610 | 674 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


POUN POUNDS p per Ky while Laid up by Injury, and £1 000 
in case of Death caused by ACCIDENT of any kind, may be sccured by an Annual 
Payment of from: £3 to £6 ds. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDEN'TS alone may also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journ ies. 
For particul: ans te ply Sethe Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the 
Offices, 64 C ll, and 10 Kegent Street. 
64 a VI AN, See retary. 
B: PATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIA S. BURTON 
bes ONE LARGE SUOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the dleplay of BATHS and 
TOILET WARE. The 
submitted to the Public, 
make this establishii. 


tock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
d marked at prices pre portionste with those that have tende a to 
most distinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 7s 
Showers, £3 to Nursery, lis. t r, 148. to $2s.; Hip, 148. to Sls. 6d, 
A large assortment of Furnace, Hot and our, and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set o e. 


Pue BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom 
is WILLIAM S. BURTON’S.—He has Four Larze Rooms devoted to the exclusive show 


vads and Childre 
vads from 1is.; 


n’s Cots, with appropriate i ‘edding zand ed-hangings. 
atent Iron Ledsteads, titted with dovetail joints and 
nt sacki 14s. and Cots from 15s. each; handsome ornamental Iron and Brass 


steads, in great variety, from £2 Gd. tu £26 
WILLA 8. BURTON, fNERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, appointment, Il. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
fa gratis and pos st free. It contains upwards of 700 illustrations of his unrivalled 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 

NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 

STOVES AND FENDERS 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PLECES, 

KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 

TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TURNELY GOODS, &e. 
With List of Prices. and Plans of the Twenty large Show R coms at 39 Oxford Strect, W.; 
lla, 2,3,and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s Place ; and i Newman Yard, London. 


of Iron and Brass 
Portable Folding Becs 


= 
[TEN DING PURCHASERS of the SMEK’S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respect! fully 
j inst various I[mitations and Infringements, preserving somewhat the appearance 
of theVriginal, but wanting allits essential advantave 

Each Genuine Ma s bears the Label “Tucker's Patent, ** and a Number. 
The Sinee’s Sprin attvess, Tucker's Patent, received tie only Prize Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at the Interuational Exhibition, 1862, and 


ae es & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


FURNISHING of BED ROOMS.—HEAL & SON 


ve greatly F eongy their Premises for the yp of making a complete Arrangement 
of theis Stock. y have ‘Ten separate liooms, eac comets Furnished with a different 
Suite of hey Leveapestive of their generat Stock displuyed in Six Galleries and Two 
large Ground-floor Warerooms, the whole forming the most complete Stock of Bed Room 
Furniture in the Kingdom. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
H, J: & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 


and the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street; and 
Lonpon Cornk hill, 
Mancuesren—-10 Mosley Street. 
Liverroot—50 Bold Street. 


For TOURISTS and for AUGUST and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING, NICOLL’S 
JACKETS, with Cartridze Pockets, in various Mixed Colours of Waterproof Cheviot AY 
Cioth, cool and strong as Linen, resisting the Thorn and Damp, and more adapted to this 
variable Climate than any other fabric, the cost of euch with Silk Sleeve Linings being 3is. 6d. 


LIGHT CHEVIOT SUITS, from £2 2s. 
a Te J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


FRAGRANT SOAP.—FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE ” 
SOAP TABLETS, id. and 64. each. Lasting fragrance guaranteed ; order of your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and sce that J.C. & J. FIELD is on each Tabiet. 
Wholesale-UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


(IELD’S PURE “SPERMACETI” SOAP, &d. and 1s. 
per Tablet, perfumed. This beautiful Article combines the 
properties of Soap with the soothing and emollient action of S, it is 
recommended for Children and Invalids. 
Sce Name on each Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale-36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 


PIELD'S PATENT SELF- FITTING CANDLES. 
CANDLES for the BALL ROOM, pure Spermaceti, Chinese 


Wax, and wasteless Stearine, all with FIELD'S PATENT ENDS. These Cote will 
neither Smoke, Bend, nor Gutter. Spiral parti-coloured Candles of all shades.— Sold all 
Deulers in Candles, and (wholesale only) by J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, J At, 


pal LESS DENTISTRY (Patented System).—All other 

Processes entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, the Original and 
only Practitioners of the true System of Painless Dentistry. ‘The prominent advantages are 
thus sunimarily characterised by the “* Lancet,” the Medical Profession, and the 
* Perfect immunity trom pain; every kind of operation avoided; unparalleled comfort, utility, 
economy), durability; a wonderfully lifelike appearance ; fees considerably ae 
charged for ordinary descriptions of artificial teeth.”— Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SON 
(the Oldest Established English Dentists), 30 Berners Street, Oxtora 4, and 448 Strand 
(opposite Charing Cross Railway Station), and over the Telegraph Office. ‘Teeth from 5s, 
Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. Consultation and every information free. 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


(GALVANIS! M v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS PAINS, Gout, 
Functional Disorders, General and Local Debits. Ner Live t 
ATENT VOLTA-ELECTRIC 
rf ,» Bands, and Chain Batteries, being = only genuine self-applicable 
Voltas E lectric appliai nees, are easily distinguished from the pseudo-electric sham curative 
contrivances advertised by certain extortioners merely as a catch for — quacki:h pur- 
poses, by the Patient availing himself of a TEST sent GRATIS ON IA 
application. eits 30s, to 40s. Chain Bands 5s. to 223., according to cA; power, the 
instantaneously perceptible effects of which can be experimented daily at the —j~——— | 
Combined Voltaic Bunds for restoring impaired Vital Energy 30s. 4 40s. New Improved 
Patent Pocket Batteries, from £% to £4, ran sage | in power, ¢fficacy, and durability those 
advertised elsewhere at Ten Guineas.--Apply to J. L. PULV ERM ACHE k, Puteniee, 200 
Regent Street, London, W., where the origina als of and ls can 
inspected. For Medical Reports and Private Testimonials (authenticated) see Pamphlet, sent 
post tree. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout,and Indigestion 
At 172 New Bond Street, London + and of all Chemists. 


gestion. Nervous Deatness, Paralysis, pile; 
and Vitality, —PULVERM ACHER’S IMPKOVE 
Ib BELTS 


be obtained, price from 25s., of most respectable Bedding Warehousemen and Uph 
and Wholesale of the \anufacturers, 
_WILL IAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, E.' Cc. 


((HUBB' S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Dia- 
gonal Bolts, to resist Wedxes, Drills, and Fire. 1. ioe of Prices, with 130 Illustrations 
of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-voom Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


[Ron WINE BINS.—The Original M anufacturers, FARROW 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, Great Tower Street, Mansell Street, 
and 8 Haymarket, where Cellars may be seen fitted in various ways. 
French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues on application. 
The Paris Exhibition.—* In Class 50, Honourable Mention has been adjudged to Farnow & 
Jackson, 18 Great ‘ower Street, tor their convenient and sensible Iron \Vine Bins, and for 


Bar- Bar-Fittings."— City V’ress. 
pe RE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 


6 Edwards Street, Portman Se London, W., beg to dire me attention to the following 
Pure Unloaded WINES of their own special imports ition. Prices per dozen ; 
LIGHT BORDEAUX.......... FINE 

excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouque 
n Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cuses included. 
A Detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application : 
18s. to 108s. SHERRIES eee 248. to Sis. 
A good V 1 Ordinaire, up to choice ‘A sound Dinner ‘Wine, up to Fine 
Old V intage Wines of First Growthe. Old Amontillado and East ance. 
CHAMPAGNES . | s. to 1208. 
t, ‘Dry, ‘Sparkling Wi ine, up Light Oid and Crusted Wi oa s,up to 
to choice of First very oe aud Vintage Wines. 
OCKs ‘Light Wis to SAUTERNES 1% 
Rhine Light Whi rdeaux, up 
Growths, Liqueur Wines. 4 
COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Fine Pure Pale Cognac, Sis., to very Uld Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wincs may be tasted, and Orders are received, at the Cellars and Offices, 
___6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, 1 London, W. 


TE: AS, —Stronz CONGOU, 2s. 6d. per Ib. for Household Use ; 
Fine CONGOU, 33.5 ; and Choice SOUCHONG, 3s. 6d. for Family Use; and the Drawing- 
Tom, Packed, in ‘Lins of 6 Lbs., Woes, and 201bs., and Chests of 50 lbs. and 90 lbs. 
z ples by post on application. 
LAZENBY & SON, Tea see a 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


wh AZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS._R. T. AZENBY & SON, Sole of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Spree cturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably dist inguished 
Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the interior Preparations which are 
toe Up and labell ed in clo se imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 


363. 


having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are re y d that 
P, can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, 


h Square, London, W. 
Priced 1.ists post free on appliestion. 

HAkv EY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
* celebrated Sauce are particularly reane ste d to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
in Wn Label, sizned * Fnuizaneru Lazen This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 

neers of the 9th July, i858, and w ithout it none can be genuine, 
the B, NBY & SON, ot 6 Edwards Street, Portinan Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
Label! for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


SCHWEPPivs MALVERN SELTZER, prepared from the | 


Malvern Water, so long celebrated for its purity. Every Bott ie is protected by a Label | 
and Trade Mark.—Man 


having N 


utactories at London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, | 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 

LIGHT-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safist, speediest, and most eff l remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGIIS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, 4 AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir NENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician ian in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes:— 
“Teconsider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Ced oe Oil to be a very pure Vil, not likely to 
rente disgust, and a the great value. 
Dr- EDWARD SMITH. "Medical Ofiicer to the Poor Law Board, in his work On 
Consumption,” writes :—" We t hink it a great advantage that there is one kind of Cod Liver 
—— is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr. 
ongh. 


in capsuled Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
emus! 


Sore Constonrrs, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &e. 


Bo SEY’S SHILLING OPERAS for Pianoforte Solo. A 
New Series in the MUSICAL CABINET, cunplete, with Overtures and the whole of 
the Music, containing from 48 to 64 pages each. Now ready, 


DON JUAN. FIDELIO, 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. IL cope DI SIVIGLIA. 
DER FREISCHUTZ,. SONNAMBULA 


UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. 
LA TRAVIATA. 


CRISPUNO E LA COMARE, 
IL TROVATORE. 


NORMA. MARTHA. 
TUE GRAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN. 
Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


WE TED BETTER R BIDE A WEE. By Crarret. Sixth 
housand, 4s. Also, by the same Composer, WHAT NFED ‘HAVE I THE 
TRU TH TO PELL? being the Answer to “ Won't you tell me Robin?” 4s. ‘THE 
PASSING BELL, a very beautiful Sacred Song, 3s. ROSES AND DAISIES, 3s. MAGGIE'S 
WELCOME, Sequel to * Maggie's Secret,” 3s. All post free at half-price. 
Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


OLE rR DEAR 2 OLD CHURCH of ENGLAND. New National 
y Music by J. L. 1 . For Four Voices, 2s. 
The Gone wwe ith on extra Stamps out 
Thies Stumps. Price free by post for Nineteen Stampa, 
FAR AWAY. Miss M. Liypsay’s New Song. Tender and 
melodious; perhaps the most fascinating of all Miss Lindsay's songs. 
“ An elegant and beautiful song.”— Weekly Times. 
London: Rossar Cocxs & Co., New Burlington Street. cies 
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MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. | 

REVISED LISTS for SEPTEMBER, containing a very large and varied Selection 
of New and Choice BOOKS in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The Collection of MODERN 
BOOKS in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, now by many Thousand 
Volumes the largest in the World, is enriched from time to time by. ne ae of large 
numbers of Copies of all the principal New Books as they appear. The SEPTEMBER LISTS 
of BOOKS recently added are now ready, and will be forwarded on A tig 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription | 


for a constant succession of the best NEW BOOKS, One Guinea per annum, com- 
mencing atany date. Book Clubs supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—The Terms of Subscription | 


to MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY are the lowest on which it is poate to furnish 

constant and satisfactory supplies of the best Current Literature. PROSPECTUSES, revised 

for SEPTEMBER, with the Terms fully stated for Single Readers, Families, and Book 

| an in ‘Town or Country, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on applica- 
on 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 


CATALOGUES, Jovleed fo for SEPTEMBER, of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT | 


ARY, for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, 


BOOKS withdrawn from’ M Ss SELECT LIBRA 
These Catalogues represent 


are now ready. and will be forwarded, postaze free, on ‘applic ation. 


a Collection of Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best Authors in Ornamental Bind- | 


ings for Presents and Prizes, and more than One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Secondhand 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons suitable for Libraries and Public Institutions. 
_ Mudie’ 's Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Offi Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. — 
M UDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCIIEST®ER LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 3807 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany he supply required. All 

the best new ks, English, French,and German, 
with Listsof New Publications, gratis and post free. 


*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may | 


also be had free on application. 


BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'’S United Libraries, 


307 Regent Street, near the Poly technic. 


“ A 

purchasing the Stock and Goodwill of the Library Company in Pall Mall and 
Welbeck Ctreet. We hear that a large sum of money has been subscribed by shareholders in 
} old Company. The business will 
—Athenceun, August 16, 1868. 


detailed CATALOGUES obtained, at MARION & CO.’s, 22 and 23 Soho Square, London 


(Publishing Department on the First Floor). 


‘NEW LIBRARY COMPANY’ has been formed for. 


conducted on the same principles as a private | 


PHOTOGR. APHS of every Description ma may be inspected, and 


N.B.—Very Fine PILOTOGRAPIIS of HER MAJESTY'S TOUR in SWITZERLAND, | 


from 6d, to 12s. 6d. each. 
in the Foreign Galleries. 


Fourth Edition, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


HE SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPENDENCE of 
WOMEN. By Cuartes ANnrHoNy, Jun, 


London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
REFOIL: Verses by Three. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


TRELAND and ENGLAND; or, the Irish Land and Church 


Questions. By CnanLes TENNANT. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, Svo. 4d. 


THe CHURCH and the METHODISTS: a Few Remarks 
on Recent Proposals for their Reunion. By the Rev. Cuanres Hortann Hoare, Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, 

Rivincroxs, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford, and Cambridge. 


Small 8vo. 3s. 


UTLINES of NORWEGIAN GRAMMAR, with Exercises: 
being a Help towards Acquiring a Practical Knowledge of the Language. By J. Y. 
Sancenr, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 


Rivinetoxs, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
12mo. 663 pp. 6s. 6d. 


UHNER’S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the GREEK 


LANGUAGE ; containing a Series of Greek and English Exercises for Translation, 
with the requisite Vi vocabularies, and an Appendix on the Homeric Verse and Dialect. By Dr. 
Raruarr uner, Co-Rector of the Lyceum, Hanover. Translated by 8. H. Tavtor, LL. D. 
A New ii Sdition, revised and edited, with numerous Emendations and Additions, including 
upwards of 1,000 Examination Questions, and « Greek-English and English-Greek Lexicon. 
By Cuarres W. Bateman, LL.B., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 


London: Simpktn, Manstatr, & Co. 


DEAN RAMSAY'S NEW WORK, 
Handsom? cloth gilt, 83. 6d. 


peLrit TABLE-TALK, containing Anecdotes on Preachers 


and Preaching. Forming Vol. I. of the * Belle Sauvage Library.” 


“ Dean Ramsay's table-talk on the pulpit is worth hearing, the more because he gives it us 
in, literary and not sermonical English.”’—Spectate 
‘rom the moment we opened this book we did. "not lay it down until we had finished it. 
Grave and gay are mixed delightfully.”—London Review. 
Perrer, & Gauri, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Also of the PICTURES and SCULPTURE by the OLD MASTERS © 


MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 
No. CCCCLXY. price 2s, 6d, 
CONTENTS, 


The Alcoholic Controversy. 

Recent Developments of Protestantism, 

Oatnessiana. — Captain Ord’s Return, 
Chaps. XIII. and XIV. 

School and University System in Scot- 
land. 


On the Failure of “ Natural lection 
Religious Creed and Opinions of the 
Caucasian Champion of t) hurch 
Gustavus ITT. of Sweden and Counter 
Revolution. 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


BLACK Woob's 


MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER lg 1868, 
No. DCXXXV. 25. 6d. 


Contents: 
Ste Skete’ of Il. ti. Marmora — International Hospitalj. 
No. 


Bunsen. 

Madame Aurclia. Part I. 

Cornelius O'Dowd. — Disendowed 
—Uur Statues— New ee r Old— 


w.B & Soxs, Edinburgh London. 


w ready, No. 

ue CORNHILL MAGAZIN E for “SEPTEMBER, Price 1s, 
With Two Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards. 

THE BRAMLEIGHS OF FOLLY. 


Chapter 61.—Lady Culduff's Letter. 
62.—Dealing with Cutbill. 


With an Illustration, 


THOUGHUTFULNESS IN DRESS, 
POCKET BOROUGHS, 
THE STOCKBROKER AT DINGLEWOOD. With an Illustration, 
“THE ENGLISH ARE NOT A MUSICAL PEOPLE.” By G. A. MacFanagy, 
THEOLOGY IN EXTREMIS. 
THE VICTORIAL: a Story of an Old Spanish Rover. 
Ssurn, Exper, & 65 Cornhill. 


ow ready, the SEPTEMBER Number of the 


1, KITTY. By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” "John and I,” &c. 


Chapter 27. 
»  28.—What Dead Sea Apples taste of. 
” Fontainebleau. 


Price 1s, 


» 32.—Irx Amantium, 
33.—Pustures New 


2. sf _REMPMBE ANCE OF THE INAUGURATION OF TIIE LUTHER 
EMORIAL, June 25, 1868 

oT BELLY HUNTINGDON. By the Author of From Olympus to 
ades, cc. 

4, TILE CAREER AND CHARACTER OF RAJAH BROOKE. 

5. CAPTAIN TINDERBOX. By the Author of “ £500 Reward.” 

6.“ WHAT'S HE TO DO?” By Captain Smanr. 

7. A NIGHT ADVENTURE, 

8 HATHERTON HALL. 

9. THE HAUNTED GARDEN. 

10. VERA. A Story by a New Warren. Chapters 6 to 10. 

Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 


GAiInt PAULS for SEPTEMBER. Price 1s 


Contents: 


By the Author of “ Mabel's Progress,” &« 


1. THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
2. AMERICAN RECONSTRUCTION. 
3. A SONG OF ANGIOLA IN HEAVEN. 
4. OUR ARCHITECTURE. 
56. A STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY. 
6. WHO WAS THE FIRST PRINTER? 
7. THE NORFOLK BROADS, 
8. GIAMPIETRO VIEUSSEUX, TITE FLORENTINE BOOKSELLER. 
9 PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISIL MEMBER, By Anrtuony Trotiors. 
Illustration. 
N.B.—This Number completes the Second Volume, which may now be had, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London and New York: Vinrvur & Co. 


ENTIRELY NEW SERIES, 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. 


Contents: 
NOT IN SOCIETY. 
OUR GRAMMAR SCIIOOLS, 
IN THE GALLERY. 
MR. “ORIGINAL” WALKER. 
UP AND DOWN A SALMON STREAM. 
“A FRIAR OF ORDERS GREY.” 
THE AUTUMN HOLIDAY. 
THE SCIENCE OF CROQUET. 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 
TUE MILTON ENIGMA. 
A WALK THROUGH KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
A KENTISH HOPYARD. 
ON SOME LOST PAPERS, 
NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN: 
Heraldric Charlatanerie—Discovery of a 
Street—Gwyddno's Basket, 


OBITUARY MEMOIRS. 
London: Brapsvury, Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street. 


With an 


III.—As They Are to Be. 


Part III. 


Roman Cemetery near to Ermine 


In preparation, | Price 11d. 
HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1869 is intended to be | ONCE A WEEK. (AUGUST.) Edited by E. 8. Dattss 
BEST, the MOST COMPLETE, and the CHEAPEST ALMANACK ever INTENTS; 


the 
published in England, 


Mr. NEWBY will immediately publish Two New Novels: 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 
THE BRAMBLE HUT. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, ls. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, 


Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. Barruitae, 219 Regent Street. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MPueE THEORY of the TREATMENT of DISEASE adopted 
at BEN RHYDDING. By Wm. Macrrop, M.D., F.R.C.P. Edin., Senior Physic’ 
Ben Rhydding. 
Cur & & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
(6p%éc, straight ; 


Ileatuer Biss, Inst. C 


This Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety a ’ Deformity, Debility, and 
Deticiency of the Human Body. 


Cuvacnius & Sox; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Strect. 


to make.) By 


| 
| 
| 


ELECTIONEERING. 
COMING EVENTS, 
ON SHANTIES. 
LITTLE WHITE-THORN. 
FEMALE FREEMASONRY. 
SUSSEX OXEN GOING HOME. 
THE MISSING CROWN, 

MY FIRST PARISHIONER. 
AN ELECTION OF IDIOTS. 
THE ECLIPSE. Drawn by F. Errze. 

FERNS. 

MILTON, OR NOT MILTON? 

THE CRITICAL TEMPER. 

A TOWN COUSIN IN A FIX. Drawn by Miss Parenson- 
FOUL PLAY. By Cuances Reape. 
THE WOODS AND THE WEATHER. 
IMPOSSIBLE. 

RUDDERLESS. 

NINETY DEGREES IN TIE SHADE. 
ANGLOPHOBIA, 
TABLE TALK. 


Drawn by F. Exrze. 


Drawn by B. Bravver. 


Drawn by IF. Ecrze. 


Tilustrated. 


Together with the Continuation of a New Story, x 
LOVE THE AVENGER. By the Author of * All for Greed. 
London : Brapsuny, Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Strect- 


$12 
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CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 
Contents or SEPTEMBER Paar, 8d. 


with Malays. Otter-Hunting. 
‘A Simple Singer. The Chesil Bank. 
Fortification : Permanent. Monaco. 
Crumpled Rose-Leaves. Roughing It. 
Fortification : Field. Schoolmasters. 
The Moorland Seven Chapters. Practical Jokes. 
Nicobar. Across the Walnuts and the Wine. 
The Lobby. The Month: Science and Arts. 
The New Forest. Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 
The Greatest Eclipse ever Known. 


‘And the conclusion of a New Novel by the Anther of “ Maxims by a Man of the World,” 
enti 


BLONDEL PARVA. 


Sold by Booksellers, Newsvenders, and at all Railway Stations. 


Monthiy, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 


Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Contents or SEPTEMBER Nomoer: 

1, THE IRISH ESTABLISHMENT UNDER PAPAL AND PROTESTANT PRINCES. 
By W. Mazizne Baavy, 

2, LOWE AND HUXLEY ON “THE CLASSICS. By the Rev. Isaac a ge Smirn. 

3, THE OLD MORALITY AND THE NEW. By H.A.Pace. Second P 

4. MR. panes SCHEME OF PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 1 By J. M. 

UDLO 
5 THE, E EDUCATION OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANT CLERGY. By Pasteur 
HRATCROFT. 

mag E OF THE ENGLIs!1t LAW AS IT BEARS ON Ling 

SHIP OF HUSBAND AND WIFE, By the Rev. Atrxzep Dewes, D.C.L. 


1, NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
land B hical—2. S ific—3. Classical—4. Fiction— 
6. Miscellancous—7. German Literature—8. French Literat 


STRAHAN & CO., 46 LUDGATE HILL, 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For SEPTEMBER 1868. 2s, 6d. 


Contents: 
Line Engravings. 
I. ARMING THE YOUNG KNIGHT, after W. F. Yeames, R.A. 
II. CARREG-CENNEN CASTLE, LLANDILO, after D. Cox. 
Ul. THE SPIRIT ENCHIAINED, after P. Deranocue. 

The Picture Gallery of the Ly it by James Dafforne, Illustrated ; The 
Proposed Minister for or the Fine Arts: of La lilustrated ; Influence of 
certain Physical Conditions on Fe Origin and Development of Art, by Professor ‘Ansted ; The 
Royal armey of England, by Kev. C. Boutell, M.A., Illustrated ; The Knights of the Middle 

by Rev. E. L. Cutts, Illustrated ; William Billingsley and the China Works founded b; 
F.S.A.; Picturesque Cottage, Garden, and Villa Architecture, by rome 
Illustrated; Art-Gossip and Notabilia ; &c. &c. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


Now ready, 


LONDON SOCIETY 
For SEPTEMBER, with 12 Illustrations, 1s. 


Contents: 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE MARKET MATRIMONIAL. 
A LITTLE DINNER AT GREENWICH. 
AN AMERICAN WATERING-PLACE AND ITS FREQUENTERS,. 
IONG VACATION: Burning Powder. 
VISITS TO COUNTRY HOUSES, 
HOW VIOLET GOT A BEAU. 
THE HAPPY CONFESSION. Illustrated by R. Newcombe. 
NATAL SKETCHES: From Durban to Maritzberg. 
PRISON OCCUPATIONS AT HOLLOWAY. By James Grernwoop. 
COURT DANCES, By Tom Hoop. Illustrated by Florence Claxton. 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. By a Peasearertic. 
ks of Summer Travel. 

Adventures. 

Dyspepsia. 
NEWGATE MARKET. 
TRAINING. With 4 Illustrations. 

ORS AT WIMB 
sin 4. ye a Summer Sketch, in several Scenes. With 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


< Briskest of all the magazines is * Be’ 
“ The best shilling magazine that Englan 


MISs BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, enlarged to 160 pp., Miestrated cy 4 whole-page Engravings in every 


BELGRAVIA. 


Contents ron SEPTEMBER: 
4 BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY: or, the Ad and Misadvent 


Morning Star. 
possesses.""— Standard. 


OUT OF THE STREAM. By Hexay S. Illustrated by Issac L. Browne. 

Past and Present—Clubs Present: No. III. White’s—Boodle’s. 

1. WILT oo FRUIT: a Novel. By the Author of * Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 

& IN WISP. By T. L. Puirson, Ph.D., F.C.S. 

%. THE Git VAL TIME. By W. Sawver. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. 

EAT KERMESSE OF ANTWERP. By the Author of “ Hester Kirton,” &e, 
LANDING? ta By the Author of “ Bella Donna,” Never Forgotten,” 
2. HOW WE By T. H. S. Escorr. Illustrated by 'T. Beech. 

SHOULD DINE_IF WE COULD: an Essay on Cookery. By 
3. CHARLOTT: TE’S INHER 

ITANCE: a Novel. By M. E. Brappon. 
aw J Volume of ESLGRAVTIA, elegantly bound in crimson cloth, bevelled 
and back, gilt edges, 7s. 6d veady. Also Cases for Binding (2s.), 


*** The Volumes of BELGRAVIA form a most acceptable Presei.t. 
OFFICE, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
ELEPHANT HAUN TS: 1 being a Sportsman’s 


Narrative of the Search for Dr. Livingstone ; ga oa of Elephant, 
Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. By HENRY FAULKNER, late 17th 
Lancers. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


“A very readable book. In its proportion of successes to failures we never read a more 
wonderful narrative of African sport than Haunts.’""—Pall Mall Gazette. 


AROUND the KREMLIN; or, Pictures of 


Life in Moscow. By G.T. Lowru. 8vo. with Illustrations, lis. 


“ Mr. Lowth has written a ood and 1 t book. He has 
of the great city which lies the Rremlin. ti e has given us an admirable picture 


SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church and 


About It. By Dr. Doran. 2 vols. 24s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THREE WIVES. By the Author of “ Mar- 


garet and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ These volumes are most interesting, well-written, and highly entertaining.” —Observer. 


MRS. ST. CLAIR’S SON. By Lady Braxe. 
SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortmer Cottins. 


“The most jaded of novel-readers will find ‘Sweet A Pp sufficiently striking 


MILDRED. By Groretana M. Cram. 


“ A novel of rare merit. Ra Bo t once in structure, in and in absorbing 


ROBERT FALCONER. By Georce Mac- 


DonaLp, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A work brimful of life and humour, and of the deepest human interest.” —A theneum. 


PEARL. By the Author of “Caste,” &ec. 


2 vols. (Just ready. 
Lately published, 6d 


Sik EARDLEY WILMOT’S LETTER to PROTESTANTS 
on the IRISH CHURCH. 
“ The Recorder of Warwick is a very able champion of the P, 
Harcnanp & Co., Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 


This day, post 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, half-bound, 10s. 6d.; post free, 11s. 
ODERN CAVALRY: its Organization, Armament, and 


Employment in War. With an Aopen containing Letters from Generals Fitz- 
Hugh Lee, Stephen D. Lee, ‘Thomas L. Rosser, of the Confederate States ky @. Lp % Lieut.- 
Col. G. T, Dexison, Jun., Commanding the Covernor-General 's Body G 
Author of“ A Manual of Outpost Duties,” 
London: Tuomas Rochen: 215 Regent Street, W. 


Just published, One Hundred and Tenth Thousand, Is. 
MORISONIANA ; or, Family Adviser of the British College 
I 


of Health. By James Monson, the Mygeist. Comprising Origin of Life and True 
Cause of Diseases Explained, forming a complete Manual for a and Families for 
everything that regards preserving them => Health and curing their Diseases. The whole 
tried and proved by the Members of the British College of Health during the last Forty-five 
Years. 


cause.” —Law Times. 


May be had at the British College of Health, Euston Road, London, and of all pm 
aoe for the sale of Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines throughout the W: 
No tion, no Bleeding, no Poisons. Remember that the Blood is the Life, and ‘os 
‘ames Lymph is nothing but putridity leading to disease and death. 

Whereas there are counterfeits of Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines on the Con- 
tinent, the Public are hereby cautioned to purchase only of the accredited Agents to the British 
College of Health, Euston Road, London. 


With cut edges, 1s.; or by post Fourteen Stamps, 


THE BROADWAY: a London Magazine. No. 1L—New Series. 
SEPTEMBER 1863. 
Contents: 
1 STRETTON. By Henry — With a Full-page Illustration by G. H. Thomas. 
hapters 
2, WIIISPERS OF HEAVENLY DEATH. By Watr Watrman. 
3. PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. By “Insrons.” With a Full-page Illustration by 
Harrison Weir. 
4. OURSELVES. By a Woman. 
5. STUDIES ON THACKERAY: Thackeray as a Novelist. By James Hannay. 
6. ON AN OLD BUFFER. By Farevericx Locker. 
7. FALSE COLOURS. By Annie Tuomas Perper Witha Full-page 
Tilustration by M. E. Edwards. Chapters 1 
8. VERSES IN MY OLD AGE. By 
9. THE OCEAN BROADWAY. By Rev. Newman Hatt, LL.B. 
10. CELEBRITIES OF THE CORPS LEGISLATIF. 1.—M. Rouher. By Gronoe 
axergack TowLe. With Portrait. 
nl. THE VOLUNTEER CRISIS. By an Orv Linesman. 
12. LIBUT. f= LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA: a Memoir. By Lieut. 
. R. Low, 
London : Groror Rovtiepor & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate. 


SI. JAMES’S: a Fashionable Magazine. No. VI.—NEW 
SERIES. SEPTEMBER. 


A Life's Assize: a Novel. By the Author At Home and Home 

of “ George Geith.” Illustrated. Bissett's Youth: a Novel. 
Preaching in Practice. aureweive of Industry. 
On the Sea-shore: Poem. A Modern Saint George. 
Chatterings on Fashion. Hiell. an Illustration. 
One Hundred Planets. Asleep and Awake. 
Silent Sympathy. Amenities of the Session. 

I Last Canter 


Office, 49 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Published Weekly, 6d.; Monthly Part, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH: a Journal of Art, Literature, 


Decoration, and the Accomplishmen 
Now ready, No. XXII.; also Part V. for SEPTEMBER, on ~ 
Farmhouse aron Penley. 
Art umina 
Retarn fiom Market, after sit "A. 
A Portuguese Peasant Girl, by 8. Bird, 
Sappho, after Raffaelle Sanzio. 
Figs and Grapes, by T. Grinland. 
‘Two Pencil Drawings, by J. Needham, 
Two Pencil Drawings, by J. A. Vinter. 
Also, Lessons in Art Accomplishments by eminent Masters, 
London: Zorn & Co., 81 Fleet Street, E.C, 


OMAN REMAINS and CHRISTIANITY. — THE 
A Ww Fine View and P1 f a Manchester W 
DER jospitals Is of ‘WorldCirencester Archsological 
Congress—The Abergele and Mont Cenis Disusters—The Science of Colour—Bedtord Castle ; 
with other Papers, Sanitary Inquiries, and Art News. 4d.; by post, 5d. 
1 York Street, Covent Garden. And all Newsmen. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XIV. (for SEPTEMBER) of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated 


Monthly. Conducted by EpMunp Yates. 1s. 


A NEW WORK BY “THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 


THE GREAT UNWASHED. 1 vol. uniform 


with “Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” [WVearly ready. 


THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


HUNTER. By Major Byna HAtu. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. 1 vol. 15s. 
“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. By 


Justin M‘CARTHY. 


THE MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. 


HENTYy. 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of 
America. By GEORGE Rosk, M.A. (ARTHUR SKETCHLEY). 1 vol. 8vo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of “Clarissa.” 


CLARISSA: a Novel. By Samvuer Ricnarpson. 


Edited by E. 8. Datxas, Author of “ The Gay Science.” 3 vols. 


“Not read ‘Clarissa’! If you have once thoroughly entered on ‘Clarissa,’ and are infected 
by it, you can’t leave it.”—Macavtay to Tuackeray. 
“The romance glows and is radiant with the very purest im’ ions. ‘The most censorious 


‘0 to her Father's house, with words of forgiveness, hope, and faith on her lips poseeece Fro 
ucated man or woman oug! eel shocked......+« the age has grown 
Clurissa’s sad and beautift for the age.” —Morning Star. 


ul story, we are sorry for 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” 


THE MOONSTONE. By Corus. 
THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young 


Lady. By Percy FirzGERap, Author of “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols. 


WILD AS A HAWK: a Novel. By Mrs. 


Macquom, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ Charlotte Burney,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE LOST LINK: a Novel. By Tom Hoop. 


3 vols. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. By Gzorce 


MAcDOoNnALD, LL.D., Author of “Robert Falconer,” ‘ Alec Forbes of How- 
glen,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vols. 
“The author is worthy of a criticism which few critics h 1 to 
¥ a § ics have the good luck to be able 


pronounce more than once or twice in a 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: Novel. By Mrs, E. 


3 vols. 


THE DOWER HOUSE: a Novel. By Annie Tomas, 3 vols, 


THE TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Recom- 
mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russert Grey. 


NOTICE,.—This day is published, the Cheap Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL::-a Novel. By the Author 


of “Cometh up as a Flower.” 
OUT of the MESHES: a Novel. 3 vols. 


STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Tuomas Ancuer. 3 vols, 
LVearly ready. 


3 vols, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES, 
To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By MCanruy, 
Author of “Paul Massie,” &e. 


THE PRETTY WIDOW: aNovel. By Cuantzs H. Ross, 


MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. By the Author of “Archie 


Lovell,” “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” 


BARR ivi 
RREN HONOUR. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 


SWORD and GOWN. By the same Author. 
Also, a p Edition, 2s., of 


Chea 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS (1867). With all the Original 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE SfKEET, STRAND. 


THE 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CVII. (for SEPTEMBER). 


CONTENTS: 

1. WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

2. MR. HELPS’ “REALMAH.” (Continued.) 

3, PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURE TO WORKING-MEN “oN 4 
PIECE OF CHALK.” 

4, MR. AUBREY DE VERE’S “ AUTUMNAL ODE.” 

5. “THE BEUST REGIME IN AUSTRIA.” 

6. MISS YONGE’S “CHAPLET OF PEARLS.” (Continued.) 

7. MR. EDWARD DICEY ON “THE CANDIDATES FOR NEXT 
PARLIAMENT.” 


SUNDAY LIBRARY, Vol. II 


“SEEKERS AFTER GOD.” By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A, Crown 
8vo. 4s. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. (Next week, 

Nore.—* ENGLAND’S ANTIPHON:” a Historical Review of thy 
Religious Poetry of England, by GEORGE MACDONALD, will commence in 
October, to be completed in Three Monthly Parts, each 1s., and form Vol, IV, 
of THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. 


SPEECHES by JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., o 
‘ub! 


various Questions of lic Policy. Edited by Professor RoGErs. 2 yols, 
8vo. with Portrait engraved by Jeens from a Photograph by Lucas & Box, 
(Zn a few days, 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, 
England, By 


Cromwell, and Pitt. Lectures on the Political History of 
GoLpwin SuirH. New Edition, extra fep. 5s, 


MACMILLAN & CO,, LONDON. 


NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8yo. each 7s. 6d. 
Now ready, 1 vol. with 8 Illustrations by George Du Maurier, and numerous Woodcuts, 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, ESQ. 
A Colonel in the Service of Her Majesty Queen Anne. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


THE REV. J. G. WOOD’S NEW WORK. 
1 vol. super-royal 8vo. 774 pp. cloth, 18s, 


ROUTLEDGE’S NATURAL HISTORY of 


MAN—AFRICA: being an Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Uncivilised Races of Man. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.8. With 
New Designs by Angas, Danby, Wolf, Zwecker, and others. Engraved by the 
Brothers Dalziel. 


This Work is an Account of the Manners and Customs of Uncivilised Races of Meninall 
Parts of the World. 

“ Many travellers have given accounts, scattered rather at random through their books, of 
the habits and modes of life exhibited by the various people among whom they have travelled. 
‘These notices, however, are distributed through a vast number of books, many of them 
scarce, many very expensive, and most of them ill-arranged; and it has therefore been my 
to gather together in one work, and to present to the reader in a tolerably systematic and 
intelligible form, the varieties of character which develop themselves among races who 
not as yet lost their individuality by modern civilisation. In this task I have been greatly 
assisted by many travellers, who have taken a kindly in the work, and have given me 
the invaluable help of their practical experience.” 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE REV. J. C. M. BELLEW’S NEW BOOK. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 920 pp. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


POET’S CORNER: a Manual for Students in 


English Poetry, with Original Biographical Sketches of the Authors, By 


J. C, M, BELLEW. 
From the Preface. 
“ The sense of a want, both in the pany cf and in the schoolroom, induced me to undertalt 
the 
education of my own children made me experien 


ce. 
“A Manual, a portable volume, which gives the student a fair knowledge eof the babar 


gre a 
at the same time prepares his mind for the poetry by first of all (through the aid of 8 bie 


but they have only stre: 
necessary.” 
No effort has been or will be spared to render this important Work, which has 
the attention of the ‘Paitor during the last two years, the Standard 
English Poetry. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE MOST POPULAR NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


FIRST LOVE and LAST LOVE. Jy 


James Grant, Author of “The Romance of War.” 
The Athenceum speaks of it as Mr. Grant’s best production for many years. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL 


THE CHEAPEST EDITION OF GOLDSMITH. 
Crown 8vo. 710 pp. green cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of OLIVER 


GOLDSMITH, comprising his Essays, Plays, Poetical Works, and Vict é 
Wakefield, with some Account of his Life and Writings. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE -~ n 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


The SEPTEMBER Number, 2s., of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. * 


Contents: 


THE RETENTIVE POWER OF THE MIND IN ITS BEARING ON 

EDUCATION. By Professor Bar. 

THE RIGHT OF WOMEN TO VOTE UNDER THE REFORM ACT, 1867. 
By Dr. Panxucrst. 

ANEURIN’S HARP: a Poem. By Gzonoz Menevrrn. 

JOHN WILKES. By W.F. Raz. 

THE LAWS OF HISTORY. By Joun Fiske. 

LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Tuoxrove. 

OLD PARTIES AND NEW POLICY. By the Eprror, 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO 


D'AZEGLIO. ees with Notes and an Introduction, by Count MAFFEI. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 2: 


A SUMMER in ICELAND. 


PAWKULL. Demy Svo. with Map and I!lustrations, 14s. 


VENEZUELA; or, Sketches of Life in a 


South American Republic. By E. B, Eastwick, C.B., F.R.S. Demy, with 
Map, 16s. 


THE INSECT WORLD: being a Popular 


Account of the Orders of Insects. From the French of Louis Ficurer. 
Demy 8vo. with 576 Illustrations, 20s. 


THE OCEAN WORLD: being a Descriptive 


History of the Sea and its Inhabitants. From the French of Louis Fieuter. 
Demy 8vo. with 427 Illustrations, 20s, 


“BONES and I”; or, the Skeleton at Home. 


By WHYTE MELVILLE. Crown Svo. 9s. 


THE MARSTONS. By Hamiron Arps. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


THE DREAM NUMBERS. By T. A. Trot- 


Lore. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOT TOO LATE: a Story. 


of “Only George.” 2 vols. crown Svo, 


Part I. 


By Dr. 


By the Author 


“Not too Late” is not an ambitious work of genius, but it is a pleasant and natural 
story.”—Saturday Review. 


THE ROMANCE of DUELLING. By A. 


STEINMETZ. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 


“This book contains a diligent and meritorious qollection of stories—good, bad, and in- 
different—about duels and duellists.”— Saturday Review. 


CHAPMAN & & HALL, | 196 PICCADILLY. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS USED AT ETON, 
HARROW, WINCHESTER, AND RUGBY. 


THE HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 


Time to the Period of its Declinc. By Dr. Sone. Translated under the 
sanction and revision of the Author, including his latest Corrections, by the 
Rev. W. Prrr Dickson. With an Introduction by Dr. Scumirz. Crown 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II., 21s. ; Vol, I11., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV. (in 2 Parts), 16s. 


DR. CURTIUS’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


Translated by A. W. Ward, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I. demy 8vo. 15s. 


A NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH- 


LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By C. D. Yoner. Vol. I, 
English-Latin, 9s. 6d.; Vol. II. Latin- English, 7s. 6d.; or the whole Work | 
complete, strongly bou ind in roan, price lds, 


YONGE’S P. VIRGILIE MARONIS BUCO- 


LICA, GEORGICA, ct AZNEIS. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DE- 


BATTLES of the WORLD. Sixteenth Edition, 8vo. Plans, 10s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and PRO- 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Tenth Edition, post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. 6s. 


A WALKING TOUR IN 
NORMANDY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALI ROUND IRELAND ON FOOT.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE LATE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE: 


Travels in Italy, Spain, Greece, a. ' West Indies, 
Madeira, South America, &c. 


By the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN. 
in 3 vols, post 8vo. 3is. 6d. 
tiful 


exquisite letters written from 
praise we can hardly give. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


At all Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE AUTHOR’S DAUGHTER: 
A Novel. 
By the Author of “Mr, Hogarth’s Will,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


DR. OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


Imperial 16mo. om, red edges, 5s. 6d. 
DR. OGILVIE’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


“ The etymological part of the work is well done, indicati famili wi languages 
from which our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time's sound _—T ~ yh = the 
oricin of words. The pronunciation is ¢ learly | and correctly indicated, and the explanations, 
hough necessarily brief, are clear and precise.” —A thenceum. 


Imperial 16mo. cloth, 138, 
DR. OGILVIE’S 
STUDENT’S DICTIONARY. 


With about 300 Engravings on Wood. 


“ This is the best jest cleaned logical dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate fe compass. 
We have examined a good mene ‘etymologies, ti aken at hazard, and believe 


as the best philologists, both ermany and rhs have deliberately 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


HARROW SCHOOL ATLASES. 


Just published, New Edition, cloth, lettered, 12s. 6d. 


HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, 


Containing 30 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal 
S. 


Also, just published, New Edition, cloth, 7s. 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


Containing 14 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal 
Places. 


The selection of these Maps for the use of the great Public School at Harrow 
offers the strongest proof of their superiority. Being the largest Maps of their 


| class, their size (17 inches by 14) affords opportunities for the insertion of various 


details for which there is no room in the Maps of smaller Atlases. In the present 
Edition the new Railways have been added ; the alterations in the honntactes of 
Germany, the Russian Empire, and Turkestan have been made, and the latest 
divisions of India are introduced. ‘The transfer of the North-Western part of 
America from Russia to the United States, as well as the amalgamation of 
' Canada with other ~ 7-9 Provinces in one Dominion, are among the enaeeete 
| improvements in this Edition, to keep pace with recent Geographica 


CLASSICAL ATLASES, 


Uniform in size and price with the above, are also published. 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
ATLASES, 


Uniform in size, &c., each 12s. 6d. and 31s. 6d. 


*,* Any Map in the Series may be had separately, plain, 6d. ; coloured, 9d. 


the USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY, can be had 
or will be forwarded per post on receipt of "One Stamp. 


OUTLINE MAPS, 


Printed on drawing paper, and adapted for the above Atlases, are published, each 6d. 


A DETAILED CATALOGUE of the entire SERIES of ATLASES and MAPS, 
designed by the had gratis 


_ LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 anp 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES, 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. A NEW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. A TREATING NATURAL. 
ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By Professor Huxtry. the Universi 


Fifth Thousand, 18mo. with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By G.B. Airy, Astronomer Royal. | AN pELEMENTARY TREATISE on QUATERNIONS, By 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition, 18mo. with Illustrations, 4s of 
ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By Professor Roscoz. Ninth 

. ‘Thousand, 18mo. with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. By Grorce F, CHamnnns, 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Professor Onrver. Fourth | the Barrister-at-Law, cloth, 21s, 


ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. By J, Nonax AN sine Overy 
ART, tor Kew. 
numerous W oodcuts and Diagrams, 7s 


MISTRY for STUDENT Ww. 
CLASSICAL BOOKS. CHEMISTRY | for STU DENTS. BY WV 
SALLUST. With English Notes. By C. Munrvaxe, B.D. i the SOLUTIONS, 
The CATILINA and JU JUGURTHA may be had separately, each 2s. 6d. GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR and DEFECTIVE: th 


CICERO’S SECOND PHILIPPIC. With English Notes. By | 0d: Quantity. By W. New and revised 
Joun E. B. Mayor. Third Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION : being Books VI. and VII. of THE GOLDEN TREASURY of ANCIENT GREEK Pop. 


Tyeeytiten, with Notes, By Peacivat Frost, M.A. New Edition, fep. 8vo. with Map, TRY. By R.S. Waicut, M.A, Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. With English Notes. B THE ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCENTUATION, Abridged 

B Deane M.A. ‘Third Edition. ‘To which is prefixed AESCHINES against CTES{- from his Werk. By W. aynflete Professor of 
THE SEVEN KINGS of ROME: a First Latin Reading Book. goPHOCLES.—The CEDIPUS REX, 

Renting Bock. With Vocabulary. | QVID: Selections for the Use of Schools, By Professor 


Ramsay, M.A. New Edition. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 
TACITUS: the Agricola and Germany. Translated into English 
by A. J. Cuvncu and W. J. Bropaiss. With Map and Notes. Fep. Svo. 2s. 6d. CICERO'’S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. With English Notes 


by J. R. Kino. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 


EUCLID for Colleges and Schools, By I. Topnunter. New | 7 ASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN: for the Us 


Edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
| NEPOS, for Schools, With English Notes 
Oscar B t-Master at Eton. Extra fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY for Beginners. By I. Topnunter. New 
A HANDBOOK of PICTORIAL ART. By the Rev. R. 
MECHANICS for Beginners. By I. Topnunter. 18mo. 4s. 6d. J, M.A. With a Chapter on Persp with 


Coloured Illustrations and Photographs, half morocco, 188. 
ARITHMETIC for the Use of Schools. By Barnarp Smita. 


entetenenmamnamennlentedmetmeaies A TREATISE on HARMONY. By the Rev. Sir F, A. Gort- 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. By Barnarp Sarrn. With 
8vo. 2s.6d. Or sold separately as follows: Part I., 1s.; Part 1s.; 


wers, A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY, for Schools and 
SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC. By Barnarp 


Part I., 2d.; Part II.,3d.; Part III.,7d. With Answers, 1s. 6d._KEY, 
THE ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC, Designed maily 


price 4s, | 
EXAMINATION PAPERS in ARITHMETIC. By Barwaxp | for the Use of Junior Students in the Universities. By ‘T. Fowuen, M.A. Sea 


Editio: tra fep. 8vo. 
Samira. In Four Parts. 18mo. Is. 6d. With Answers, 18mo. 1s. 9d.—KEY, 4s. 6d. 


CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. By Barnarp Swirn. 
Complete, 18mo. 3s. II., each 10d.; Part II1.,1s._KEY, complete, 6s. 6d.; 
Parts I. 11. and III., each 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. | Progressively arranged. By FAERY QUEENE. Books I. and IL. Edited 


| with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by G. W. Kircuix, M.A. Extra fop. 8. 
each 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Progressively ar arranged. By | 


'CHAUCER: the Prologue, the Knightes Tale, the 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Part I. Angles, Parallels, | Prestes Tale, from the “Canterbury Tales.” Edited by R.Monnis, Extra fet 
ae. Com by J. M. Witsox, M.A., Mathematical Master of Rugby School. | price 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY MENSURATION, for the Use of Schools. HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. Book I. With 


By Serrmus Tenay,B.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. hy the 


ICAL NOTE-BOOK, taining Easy Probl 
Drawing. For Schools. By F. Mathematical. FRENCH CLASSICS. Vol. I. Containing Corneille’s “Cinna” 


ter at Rugby. and Molitre’s “ Femmes Savantes.”” Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Gust" 
Masson, B.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 
H Vol. IV. C a Selection of 
A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By | X1V., Pasa, tenon, e. Bil 


G. F. Mactear, B.D. Fourth Edition, 18mo. 4s. 6d. by Gustave Masson. Extra fep. 8 


A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. By pRENCH CLASSICS. Vol. Containing a, Selectim of 


G.F. Mactean, B.D. Second Edition, 18mo. 5s. 6d. Tales by Modern Writers. Edited. with English Notes, and Chrono 5 
A. CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of by Gestare “es 


ENGLAND. By G.F. Macrear,B.D. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
E, Tap: 
A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By 


G. F. Macrear, B.D. 


A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, |BOOK-KEEPING. By R. G. C. Hammon and Joux Bath 
By G. F. Maccean, B.D. Extra fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


| SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH: a Series of Extracts 


English Authors, a.v. 1250--a.p. 1400. With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary. By R. Morris, Extra fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE in the CHURCH. By B. F. W BD. , 
HE BIBLE in the © y maneus, EXERCISES in ANALYSIS. By the Rev. E. Turse, MAL 
Bksliay HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 

& CO., LONDON, Publishers to the University. 
4 


sear SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONBS, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middl Saturday, August 29, 1868, 
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